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‘A portion of the History of the Church during the First 
Three Centuries was delivered as a Series of Lectures 
: during the Lent Term of 1854. It was, however, written 
as a connected History, the Author having always con- 
templated publishing it, as such, at some future time, 
when he should have laid aside the duties of his Professor- 
ship, and perhaps thus be at liberty to offer to the public 
those results of his studies which had been hitherto con- 
fined to the attendants on his Lectures. The period for 
the fulfilment of the design seemed to have arrived. 
Failing health having determined him to resign an office, 
the duties of which he felt himself no longer able to dis- 
charge with that efficiency and vigour without which he 
could not consider himself justified in retaining it, he 
had resolved to employ his first leisure in the preparation 
» for the press of his History of the Early Church. 
* It had been his intention to add to it a chapter on the 
. » leading Heresies of the period, treated in such a manner 
e Ras should present a general view of the obstacles, from 
false doctrine, with which the Church had, in her infancy, 
_.\tocontend. But he was obliged to relinquish the design ; 
ONw! his declining strength rendering him no longer equal to 
~ the labour and research that would be necessary in order 
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to reduce so wide a subject within the limits of a popular 

History. He did not, on this account, lay aside his pro-— 
ject of publishing that part of the work which was 

already completed. But it was not the will of God that — 
he should, himself, carry his object into effect. Those, 
however, on whom has devolved the duty and privilege 
of fulfilling (to the best of their ability) his purposes, feel 
that they are acting in accordance with his wishes, in 
offering the History to the public, though in an incom- 
plete state, and wanting that careful revision by himself 
which it would, under other circumstances, have received. 

This last disadvantage has been, in great measure, re- 
medied by the kind and important assistance afforded 
by two amongst his most valued friends; by the Rev. 
J. T. Austen, of West Wickham, in the preparation 
of the MS. for publication—and, more particularly, 
by the Rev. J. A. Jeremie, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, in the verification of the references, and the 
correction of the press; an evidence of regard for the 
Author, and of affection for his memory, demanding and 
exciting the deepest gratitude in those who would have 
been quite incompetent, without their help, to effect the 
object they had so much at heart. 

They humbly trust that this History of the Early 
Church may, by the Blessing of God, be rendered instru- 
mental to the forwarding of those objects which it was 
the endeavour of the Author, through life, to advance,— 


the promotion of the Glory of God, and the edification of 
His Church. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Foundation of the Christian Church.—Unity an essential Fea- 
ture.—Indications, in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, 
of Church Discipline and Order not to be found in the Gospels. 
—Our Lord instructed the Apostles after his Resurrection in 
things pertaining to the future Government of the Church. 


PROPOSE to lay before my readers in the following 

pages a History of the Church in the first three cen- 
turies—a Manual, perhaps, I should rather call it—which, 
without extending to the length such a subject naturally 
seems to threaten, may suffice to put them in possession 
of the leading features, the prominent points, the events 
the most weighty, because the most pregnant with conse- 
quences, which present themselves to our notice during 
that interesting period of the Church’s growth. For if | 
the rise and progress of secular empires excites our 
curiosity and concern; if to investigate the germ and 
expansion of civil constitutions that have eventually at- 
tained to eminence and renown is a pleasurable task ; 
how much rather to explore the unobtrusive advance of 
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that greatest of commonwealths, the Christian, which has 
already survived so many secular empires, and is destined 
to survive so many more,—that noblest of codes, the 
Gospel of Christ, which lies at the foundation of so 
many others, and which purifies and elevates them in 
proportion as they admit and appropriate its refining in- 
fluence. In treating such a subject, however, after the 
manner I have proposed, I shall find it necessary to sup- 
press, or review with rapidity, incidents not in themselves 
characteristic ; such as, if entered into in minute detail, 
would only divert the attention from cardinal matters, and 
have the effect of dissipating the impression of epochs in 
the annals of the Church from which the general estimate 
of its nature and principles ought to be determined. 
Indeed were an author, when about to engage in a history 
of the early Church, to lay down his plan for a cireum- 
stantial, unbroken, continuous narrative, he would find 
himself baffled in the execution of it, for want of mate- 
rial. The documents out of which he has to gather his 
knowledge are incomplete; they are a chain of authorities, 
but with links occasionally wanting. The writers in most 
cases were not contemplating a formal account of the 
Church: their subjects led them to a partial development 
of it; but it was incidentally, and without any such 
express design. And where the historian happens to be 
met with amongst them, his range is probably limited to 
this locality or that; to the circumstances of the Church 
under this emperor or the other, according to taste or 
accident: and as it wag meanwhile impossible for him to 
anticipate the kind of details we should desiderate at this 
distant date, so does he frequently pass them over, being 
things perfectly familiar to himself, and leave us to get an 
insight into them as best we may. Under these cireum- 
stances, krepeat, we have abundant stores of information 
on some particulars, a very scanty supply on others; and 
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the ecclesiastical author, however pains-taking and la- 


borious, must be content, after all, with filling up his 
narrative from time to time by inferences, because facts 
may not be always forthcoming. 

At the moment when our blessed Lord gaid to St. 


‘Peter, “Thou art Peter, ‘and upon this Rock will I build 


my Church,” it was evidently of a future event that He 
spoke. The Church at that instant remained to be 
built ; its foundation was on the point of being laid, but 
it had not been laid then. Meanwhile, Jesus ascended 
into heaven, leaving upon earth many so far converted 
to the Gospel as to be designated the Brethren; five 
hundred such being assembled in Galilee, to whom He 
showed Himself after His resurrection ; but at Jerusalem 
the number of the names of the disciples was together 
only one hundred and twenty. Then followed the mira- 
culous descent of the Holy Ghost, and the three thousand 
converts made on that occasion by St. Peter’s Sermon; 
and, after this, we are told by St. Luke, “there were 
added to the Church daily such as should be saved.”, The 
Church therefore was now no longer in futurity only, but 
in actual existence, called into existence then in one 
sense—for in another there had been a Church from the 
beginning—on this memorable day; St. Peter’s address, 
poured forth under the strong influence of the Holy 
Ghost, laying, as it were, the first stone of the spiritual 
House, and so far realising the promise made to him 
by his Lord.’ It is remarkable, too, and perhaps to be 
regarded as a further fulfilment of that promise, that 
as here, where Jews only, or Jewish proselytes,’ had to be 
dealt with, St. Peter was the party employed to open to 
them the way, so when the Gentiles were to come in, 
the instrument of their initiation was the same. [or 
? Pearson on the Creed, p. 336 ; ? Acts il. 5. 10. 


Minor Theolog. Works, i. p. 318. 
B2 
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Cornelius was not directed by the vision to send to J erus j 
salem for St. James, or to Damascus or Tarsus for Sti 
Paul '—destined moreover as this latter was, to be even= > 
tually the great teacher of the Gentiles—but to Joppa. 
for St. Peter: a selection which St. Peter does not fail to - 
refer to, with satisfaction, as well he might, on a future — 
occasion, and in terms which possibly convey the notion — 
that he considered such honourable distinction as the last ~ 
instalment in discharge of Jesus’ original pledge to him ;? - 
and it was to St. Peter, and no other, that the correlative 
vision was accordingly vouchsafed, in order to clear up his 
scruples—scruples which he felt in common with all his 
nation—respecting the admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church, and to satisfy him that they too were to be 
received into the covenant of Baptism. Here again, 
therefore, it might seem, I repeat, that our Lord was 
manifesting his call to be true, in the fullest sense, to 
his word, so that whether the walls of his rising Church . ‘ 
were to be constructed of Jews or of Gentiles, and by ‘S 
whatsoever hand they were afterwards to be carried Ups. 2 
they were still to spring, in either case, from one and the . 
same Rock, St. Peter. It may not, perhaps, be necessary , 
to search further for the cause of this preference, than in 
the circumstances which first called forth our Lord’s expres- 
sion of it; the early faith of the Apostle which enabled 
him to penetrate a great mystery, and assign to Jesus his 
true character, before it had dawned upon the minds of 
his colleagues, marking him as chosen above his fellows » 
for this service by God Himself, and entitling him to the — 
designation of “first” amongst the Apostles, a title of 

* Whitby; Pearson’s Minor ye know how that a good while 
Theolog. Works, i. pp. 3878, 874. | ago God made choice among us, 
_ * Acts xv. 7, a0 jyegiiy exatwy. | that the Gentiles by my mouth 
“And when there had been much | should hear the word of the 


disputing, Peter rose up, and said gospel and believe.” 
unto them, Men and brethren, 
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honour and not of date, for in point of date’ St. 
Andrew had the precedence. Else it would be natural 
to impute the preference to that force of temperament, 
that fitness for action, which evidently belonged to him, 
and, humanly speaking, qualified him, beyond any of the 
disciples, for high and hazardous enterprises. And, indeed, 
Eusebius actually calls him the great and mighty one of 
the Apostles, who, by his courage, took the lead of all the 
others.” “ Whatever thou findest to do, do it with all thy 
might,” was eminently St. Peter’s motto. God has ever 
been wont to avail Himself of such instruments for 
working out his gravest purposes, consecrating such 
energies to his own ends. “He maketh his ministers 
a flame of fire.” “Be strong and of a good courage,” 
was God’s injunction to Joshua; and, again, He repeats 
it, “only be strong and very courageous” (Josh. i. 6, 7). 
Such was Joshua. Such again was David; as brave and 
bold in the field, as he was zealous in the service of his 
God. Such was Saul; as resolute a persecutor of the 
Gospel once, as he was its champion afterwards, when 
the current of his life took a different direction. Such, 
we may suppose, from the surname of Boanerges, or Sons 
of Thunder, which our Lord gave them, were St. James 
and St. John; and such again from the patronymic of 
“Zelotes” attached to him, might probably be Simon. 
And to come to more modern times, it may be observed 
that the strong blood which in Lord Herbert of Cherbury - 
discovered itself in daring speculation and adventurous 
feats of chivalry, when working in his brother's veins, 
under God’s grace, rendered him most valiant in faith: 
and that which in Ridley’s family had stirred the natural 
man to deeds of sanguinary strife with the rival neighbour 
on the borders, took in Ridley himself a different com- 


1 Matt. x, 2. | ? Euseb. Hist. ii. c. 14. 
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- plexion, and hallowed by another influence, animated him 
to an heroic death as a saint and a martyr. I venture to 
draw attention to these considerations, as not unfitting for 
an age when neutrality in the profession of religion is 
regarded by many with favour as the token of an enlarged 
and liberal view of it, and he is thought the discreetest 
advocate of the Truth, who is content to ask with Pilate 
—what is it ? 

But a further reason is assigned by early ecclesiastical 
writers for the Lord’s selection of one, and only one of 
the Apostles, as individually the basis of the Church ; 
namely, that He hereby expressed in a figure how essen- 
tial a feature of it was to be Unity ;* and certainly it is 
remarkable, that whereas the Apostles in general are 
elsewhere represented as the foundations on which the 
Church was to be built;? and the Power of the Keys is 
elsewhere committed to them all,’ still Jesus, not with- 
out a reason, we may be sure, singled out St. Peter from 
among them all as the Rock on which the Church was to 

‘rest pre-eminently ;* and gave to him, with a personal 
application, the Keys: and that whereas the speech 
which was productive of such wonderful effects at Pen- 
tecost was delivered by St. Peter, and by him alone, it is 
said that he, on that occasion, “ stood up with the eleven,”® 
as though they all concurred in it, all took part in it, 
the speech the voice of all, and yet the spokesman but 
one;° and accordingly the moral, which the early Church 
finds in this singular cast of parts, may not be thought 
unadvised speculation, but a tradition descending from 
the first, a lesson emphatically taught by our blessed Lord 


' Cyprian, DeUnitate Ecclesize, * Matt. xvi. 18; 

§ 3. ° Acts ii, 14, 
* Ephes. ii. 20. ° Pearson’s Minor Theolog. 
* John xx. 23. Works, i. p. 823. 
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from the beginning—“See that ye fall not out by the 
way.” 

In tracing the very origin of the Church, the platform 
out of which it rose, we must of course carefully follow 
the leading of the Acts of the Apostles, and the succeed- 
ing Canonical Scriptures of the New Testament, making 
much, not only of whatever direct information, but even 
of whatever hints and suggestions those writings supply. 
The act, according to that authority, by which these first 
converts to the Gospel were admitted into the Church, 
was Baptism; “They that gladly received” St. Peter’s 
“ word were baptized.” This is remarkable. No hesita- 
tion is felt, no debate is instituted by these inspired and 
accredited Founders of the Church, with respect to the 
first step they had to take. “Go ye, make disciples of 
all nations, Japtizing them,” was almost the last injunc- 
tion of their Lord; and accordingly they now, at once, 
when the very earliest opportunity presents itself, carry 
that ordinance into effect; the number by which the 
Church is said to have been augmented that day, being 
the number, no doubt, who partook of this Sacrament— 
the only appointed entrance into the Kingdom of God. 

We have now a band of baptized Believers in Christ 
established in a central part of the world—a nucleus 
destined to expand itself by degrees and occupy the whole 
of it. Meanwhile, let us endeavour to ascertain what are 
the movements by which this stupendous scheme, under 
God’s Providence, is made to advance. 

It is impossible to read the Gospels, and compare them, 
where they admit of comparison, with the Acts of the 
Apostles, Epistles, and the Book of Revelation, without 
perceiving that the tone is not the same in the two sets 
of documents: that the picture of the state of religion 
respectively presented to us by them differs materially : 
that as set forth by the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation, it 
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is far more developed than in the Gospels: that what in 
the one ease is desultory, is in the other systematic; what 
in the one irregular, in the other organized: that words 
have acquired a fresh and peculiar force; parties a fresh 
combination ; acts a fresh, and more precise, and technical 
character. Thus we have “the Lamb” now used as a 
distinctive name of Christ.!. The « Angel” of a Church 
for its Superior or President? The terms Deacon, Pres- 
byter, Bishop, occurring familiarly, either now employed 
for the first time, or employed in a new or more definite 
sense. We have “ Liturgy,” « Liturgical,” “ Liturgents,” 
“Catechists,” “ Catechumens,” and words of that class, 
presenting themselves? as established in the nomenclature: 
of religion, not perhaps bearing as yet exactly the same 
meaning as they eventually carried, but still affording 
a feature, either in their actual presence or in the con- 
struction assigned to them, which distinguishes the general 
phraseology of the Acts and Epistles from that of the 
Gospels, and marks the one to be dealing with the Church 
at a comparatively advanced period, the other, in its 
mere infancy. We have “the lot” or « portion,” or 
“office” of the ministry spoken of, so as to Suggest new 
ecclesiastical ideas :* “spiritual persons,” another appella- 
tion, perhaps, touching upon the same string :> “the un- 
learned,” contrasting with the clerical] order... We have 
Specific appointments. made of pastors to particular 
Churches, as to those of Crete, of Ephesus, as well ag 
to others of Asia Minor; and a round of visitations of 
those Churches prosecuted from time to time. We have 
“rules,” or “lines of things,” or “limits ” appearing,’ ag 


1 Rev. v. 6. 4 Kajteos, Acts i. 17, 

eel bic. Ll, 5 Tlyevuarsxol, Gal. vi, 1. 

e Asrroveyla — Aeiroveryinds — Au- 6 "1diarns, 1 Cor, xiv. 16. 
roveyes, Heb. viii. ix.; ‘O xary- ¥ 8 Cor. x; Tbe 16. 
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though some territorial arrangement with respect to pas- 
toral occupancy were now in force. We have the fol- 
lowers of Christ gradually designated by more and more 
distinctive titles ; “the Disciples,” or “ Believers,” giving 
place to the more familiar phrase, “they of this way ;” 
that, again, narrowed by degrees into “Christians.” We 
have the Sacraments, a new element, constantly ad- 
ministered, and various particulars connected with them 
carefully expressed. Much more of the same kind might 
be added, and will actually find its place in our narrative 
as we proceed in it: but this may suffice to remind the 
readers of the New Testament (for more than a memento 
is not wanted to direct their attention to a fact, which, on 
having their thoughts turned to it, they will at once 
acknowledge), that a marked progress in the aspect of 
religion is at once perceptible after the time of which the 
Gospels treat has expired, and when the Acts, Epistles, 
and Book of Revelation take up the history. 

How, then, are we to account for this phenomenon, this 
rapid transition of the Gospel from a state of solution, so 
to speak, to a state of consistency and consolidation ? 
Doubtless the gift of the Holy Ghost had been mean- 
while sent down from on high, and had wrought a great 
change in the character and sentiments. of the Apostles ; 
opening their minds to understand the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament; unveiling to them the real nature of 
Christ’s Kingdom; stimulating their consciences; in- 
creasing their faith; and bringing vividly to their recol- 
lection all that Jesus had imparted to them, and with a 
deeper penetration into its meaning than had been vouch- 
safed to them at the time He gave utterance to it. But 
if it be questioned, as perhaps it may, whether it would 
fall within the precise province of the Comforter directly 
to prompt or prescribe the details of the constitution of 
the Church, and to quicken it thus rapidly into life, it 
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may be open to us, perhaps, to trace the initiation of it 
to our Lord Himself, and to the instructions He was 
pleased to give during the period which more immedi- 
ately preceded the day of Pentecost; whilst He com-— 
mitted it to the third Person of the blessed Trinity, here 
as in other departments of Revelation, to perfect the 
work, by reproducing in the memory of the Apostles all 
the suggestions of Jesus Himself, and enduing those, his 
ministers, with the temper and wisdom necessary for car- 
rying them successfully into operation. 

_ Let us then endeavour to decipher, as far as we may, 
the proceedings of our Lord during the mysterious inter- 
val which elapsed between his resurrection and final 
ascension; an interval, however, within which so little 
is positively recorded of Him, that it becomes doubly 
necessary for us to examine such materials as we have 
with all diligence, and, whether by inference or by actual 
evidence, endeavour to fill up the void. 

St. John, no doubt, tells us, after finishing his own 
Gospel, that “there were also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should be written every one,” 
he supposes, “ that even the world itself could not con- 
tain the books that should be written.” Still, I appre- 
hend, we must regard the Gospels as the substance of 
our Lord’s teaching during his intercourse with the 
Apostles previous to his crucifixion: we must believe 
that, even if we had more ample records of his life 
during that season, such as St. John intimates might have 
been compiled, we should find them in character the same 
as those we possess; detailing conversations similar to 
those bequeathed to us, and not conversations totally 
different ; actions similar to those there described, and 
not actions entirely foreign to them. Indeed, one or two 
incidents which antiquity relates of Jesus, we instinctively 
reject upon this very principle, that they do not har- 
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monize with our notions of Him derived from these me- 
morials. It should seem, therefore, if we judge by the 
contents of the Gospels, that for some reason or other, 
not revealed to us, Jesus had hitherto abstained from 
entering with any minuteness into the mechanical means 
by which his Church was to be constructed, or into the 
peculiar functions which his disciples would have to 
discharge in accomplishing this great object when He 
should be gone away. Perhaps they were not yet pre- 
pared for these intricate details: the old bottles might 
have been burst by communications involving the prospect 
of such vast exertions, such endless anxieties, such perse- 
vering pains, such elaborate arrangements. Perhaps the 
eve of the outpouring of the Spirit was to be waited for 
till this step could be taken with safety. 

We perceive that after the departure of Jesus, and even 
after the Holy Ghost had been given, the minds of the 
disciples opened very gradually, and even reluctantly, to 
some practical truths. Still it seems scarcely reasonable 
to suppose, that Jesus would withdraw Himself finally 
and for ever, leaving a work so stupendous on their hands 
as the ecclesiastical provision for the world’s wants, and 
not acquaint them with the plan on which He intended it 
to proceed, the line of operations by which they were to 
realize and carry into act his commission. Certainly it is 
remarkable, that when Moses had to be prepared for the 
practical office of establishing and spreading amongst the 
Israelites the Law, he was admitted to more intimate 
communion with the Deity for forty days and nights pre- 
viously; and that in like manner the disciples, the heralds 
of the Gospel, and few or none besides, should have had 
the privilege of consorting with Jesus, who now walked 
the earth in a more mystical form than before, and hear- 
ing Him “ give these commandments,” and “speak of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God,” for pre- 
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cisely the same period before their ministerial mission. 
What “those commandments ” might be, what “things - 
pertaining to the kingdom of God” might comprise, we 
cannot positively affirm; but we may conjecture, as I 
have said, that on the eve of his bidding them fare- 
well, Jesus would be naturally disposed to instruct them 
in the immediate duties before them in greater detail; the 
discipline they were to establish, no less than the doc- 
trines they were to unfold; God having done the same by 
Moses in the former dispensation—a conjecture the more 
probable from our actually discovering, as we have seen, 
that the disciples, immediately after his ascension, were 
carrying on. their work in a far more systematic manner 
than they had ever done before it: laying down details 
with a precision quite unusual with them when formerly 
preaching in Galilee and J udeea, and evidently possessed 
of a stock of principles and rules by which to guide them- 
selves, from whatever quarter derived, but little mani- 
fested as yet. Perhaps we may find some confirmation of 
the conjecture that it was during this interval of forty 
days that our Lord unfolded more minutely the instruc- 
tions by which they were to be governed in rearing his 
House, if we consider the peculiar character of the few 
transactions which transpire in the course of it. During 
that period Jesus wrought one miracle; but the choice 
of that one shows that it was meant to be significant; 
and so it is considered by the early Christian writers, At 
the very beginning of Jesus’ ministry, when He sum- 
moned his principal disciples to attend on Him, and be- 
_ come partakers in his great work, it was by a figurative 
action, by the miracle of the fishes, that He called them,— 
a figurative action, the sense of which cannot be mistaken, 
since it is interpreted by our Lord Himself: « J] will make 
you fishers of men.” In the same spirit, after his resurrec- 
tion, and when now they lad to be prepared for a more 
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enlarged and laborious mission, He encouraged them by 
another miracle, the only one He now wrought, of pre- 
cisely the same kind; and bidding them cast-their net 
into the sea, which hitherto they had done in vain the 
night through, they were not able to draw it for fishes. 
Nay, the very number, an hundred, fifty and three, has 
been thought to have its latent meaning; and being“sup- 
posed to comprehend all the different species in the lake, 
became itself an allegory. Again, it was now that Jesus 
charged St. Peter, still in anticipation of the task he 
was on the eve of commencing, over and over again, to 
“Feed his sheep.” It was now that He showed Himself 
to James alone, the future Bishop of Jerusalem itself: an 
interview betokening the Lord’s confidence in this dis- 
ciple; and a distinction which could not fail to command 
the attention of those who elected him to that high 
function. It was now that Jesus gave the disciples their 
full commission, “As my Father hath sent me, so send I 
you,” and, breathing on them, added, “Receive ye the 
. Holy Ghost; whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained ;” the fiat through which the consecration of 
the ministry has derived its force ever since. All these 
are incidents, not having respect to the personal holiness 
‘or personal edification of the parties Jesus was addressing, 
but to their position and office, as master-builders of that 
Church which henceforth it was to be their business to 
rear up in the world. And it seems not impossible, that 
a communication which our Lord is reported by Clemens 
Romanus to have had with his disciples actually on the 
very subject of Church discipline and orders,—a commu- 
nication not reported in the Canonical Scriptures, and 
which must have been imparted to Clemens by those who 
shared in it, or by those who received it from them— 
occurred during this remarkable period. “Our Apostles,” 
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says he, “knew by our Lord Jesus Christ that contention 
would arise on account of the Episcopate. For which 
cause, having perfect foreknowledge, they appointed per- 
sons (over the Churches), as we have already intimated, 
and then gave direction that on their death, other ap- 
proved men should succeed to their ministration.”! Cle- 
mens being evidently under the impression that the 
organization of the Church, as well as its doctrine, fell 
within the contemplation of our Lord, and that provision 
was made for it according to his suggestions. The scope 
of these suggestions (if such they were) will be yet more 
fully distinguished by the results; by the next stage of 
the proceedings of the Church. And accordingly, having 
now endeavoured to explore the depths of its history, the 
crypts over which the fabric eventually arose—having 
attained a resting-place, and landed our subject on the 
level which the close of the first Whit-Sunday presents— 
probably the 24th of May, a.v. 33—a date much to be 
remembered ; for if it be a season of just rejoicing when 
the first stone is laid of a parish church made with. 
hands, and if the ceremonial on that occasion is impres- 
sive and solemn, how much more when the living stones 
of the universal Spiritual Church were first set, an Apostle 
himself the basement, and the Holy Ghost visibly taking 
possession, and consecrating the structure ;——having ar- 
rived, I say, at this point, let us pause a moment, and 
then address ourselves to the progress of this new society 
thus introduced into the world, and destined to have such 
wonderful effects on it, developing, as well as we can, 
those passages in Scripture, and more especially in the Acts 
of the Apostles, which furnish for the present the chief 
materials for the further prosecution of our History. 


* Clemens Rom. § 44, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Apostolical Teaching, Ecclesiastical and Theological—Epistles of 
Ignatius.—Early existence of a Creed or Rule of Faith.—The 
several Orders of the Hierarchy.—The Fund provided for the 
Church. — Liturgical Services.— The Holy Communion.— Mar- 
riage. 


THE brief yet pregnant account which we have of the 
conduct and carriage of this new society on its first esta- 
blishment is this—“they continued stedfastly in the doc- 
trine of the Apostles, and in the fellowship, and in the 
breaking of the bread, and in the prayers.” What state 
of things then does this intimation imply? What picture 
of the early Church does it exhibit, when held up advan- 
tageously to the light? 1. “They continued stedfastly 
in the Apostles doctrine.” One of our Lord’s injunc- 
tions to his disciples had been, not merely to daptize their 
converts (which in the present instance they had already 
done, instructing us that no efflux of the Spirit, even such 
as that at Pentecost on the parties, was a substitute for 
this Sacrament, which, and which alone, was ordained to 
place them in a new relation to God, cancelling their sins, 
original and actual), but also to teach them to observe 
all things whatsoever He had commanded them.’ The 
compass of subject which this injunction embraces, for it 
is evidently wide, and the exact manner in which it was 
obeyed, for it is as evidently complicated, is in some 
degree matter for conjecture. Certainly several years 
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elapsed before the Apostles, or the companions of the 
Apostles, published their writings according to the cano- . 
nical form in which we now possess them. ‘There are 
passages in the Gospel of St. Matthew (probably the first 
of the four Gospels) which bear internal evidence of 
this—“ Wherefore the field was called the field of blood, 
unto this day” (xxvii. 8), is a mode of expression which 
intimates a considerable period to have occurred between 
the incident and the record of it. “And this saying is 
commonly reported among the Jews unto this day” 
(xxviii. 15), is another to the same effect. Moreover the 
remark that “at that Feast the Governor was wont 
to release unto the people a prisoner whom they would” 
(xxvii. 15), looks like a reference to a custom which 
had obtained some time ago, and was then obsolete." 
During that interval they, the Apostles, must have 
inculeated the substance of these canonical writings, 
either orally or by documents, in some sort or in both 
ways. St. Paul himself, even later, speaks of traditions 
which he had circulated « by word or epistle ;”? and the 
portion of such communications which was conveyed by 
word possibly involved those ecclesiastical arrangements 
which the very nature of the case rendered necessary, 
and which, we have already seen, not improbably were 
amongst the suggestions made by our blessed Lord during 
his forty days’ sojourn upon earth after his resurrection. 
Certain it is, that if we argue the character of the Apos- 
tles’ teaching from the topics treated of in the very early 
but apocryphal documents which profess to report it, 
such ecclesiastical directions formed a part of it. The 
Apostolical Constitutions, which are writings of this de- 
scription, run in general in the names of all the Apostles ; 
and it is scarcely to be doubted that they embody, to a 
great extent, various didactic Treatises put forth under 
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the title of this or that Apostle’s teaching.’ Indeed, 
occasionally they betray this original, by adopting the » 
phrase “I, Matthew,” “J, Peter,” “I, Thomas,” “I, 
Simon the Canaanite.”? Moreover, the paragraphs by 
which such Treatises are connected together in them 
are perhaps here and there discoverable by a keen eye’— 
Treatises, many of them so primitive that they or the 
like to them are probably alluded to by St. Luke in the 
preface to his Gospel, by St. Paul in his Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, and again perhaps in that to the 
Galatians.* For though passages, in these Books of the 
Constitutions, constantly occur which clearly bear the 
stamp of times subsequent even to Constantine, yet a 
very large portion of them as unquestionably give token 
of a date the most remote, the heathen entering most 
largely into their several provisions: marriages with 
heathens, heathen festivals, outcasts of the Church join- 
ing themselves to the heathen, heathen tribunals, heathen 
evidence to courts, heathen processions, spectacles, mar- 
kets, obstacles to the exercise of public worship arising 
from the heathen, heathen proselytes,’ are all features 
which present themselves to us largely in the clauses of 
these Constitutions, not to speak of the depressed con- 
dition of the Christians generally betrayed in them, the 
smallness of their resources, the meanness of their rank ;° 
so that on the whole it is above dispute, that with much 
alloy there is much of the most venerable antiquity in 
these remains; and as they represent the Apostles.in the 
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character of ecclesiastical as well as theological teachers, 
it would seem to be at any rate a very primitive tradition 
that their instruction did actually partake of both these 
elements. Nor is this all the external evidence which 
tends to the same conclusion. If in the Epistles of 
Ignatius, the argument for a precise ecclesiastical con- 
stitution is more distinct and indisputable than in some 
other of the earliest Fathers, insomuch as to have excited 
a suspicion against the genuineness of the text, it must 
be ever borne in mind that the works of very few of the 
sub-apostolical Fathers remain to us with which to com- 
pare these Epistles;* that had we been in possession of 
them all, and had it been still found that Ignatius was 
singular in his mode of speaking on this question, there 
would have been some weight in the objection, whereas 
it is highly probable that had we more of these authors, 
some or other of them would be discovered to express 
themselves as he does; that Clemens Alexandrinus in- 
dicates as much by letting drop such a casual paragraph 
(for casual it is) as the following: “the ranks in the 
Church here upon earth, of bishops, priests, deacons, are 
imitations of the angelical glory, and the economy above ;”” 
that certainly Cyprian, who was no great deal later in 
date, is not a whit less emphatic on the subject than 
Ignatius ; and that Tertullian gives us reason to believe, 
that had he not been carried into Opposition to the 
Church by his Montanism, he would have been as posi- 
tive upon it (which indeed he is, but as uniformly posi- 
tive upon it) as Ignatius. But it may be suspected that 
the minds of men in these days are not duly’ prepared for 
a candid estimate of such an author as Ignatius. It is 
no libel on our own generation to say that it is not con- 
versant with the primitive ecclesiastical writings which 
have survived, and is unconscious of the spirit which 
 Kuseb. Eccl. Hist. iii.c. 36. |  ? Stromat. vi. p. 667. 
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characterises them, a spirit which renders those who 
have studied them with care far from indisposed to 
accept the Epistles of Ignatius as genuine, and as con- 
taining nothing inconsistent with the age in which they 
profess to have been published. It will not do to pass at 
once from the Canonical Scriptures, construed perhaps 
according to Calvin, and a school which sets antiquity at 
defiance, to the Epistles of Ignatius, and perceiving there 
no such loose ecclesiastical principles as we had accus- 
tomed ourselves to hold for true, but, on the contrary, a 
stringent constitution for the Church, turn in heat and 
haste on the substance of the text, and deny its integrity. 
The tone of the Epistles of Ignatius does not differ from 
that of the Acts, the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, and 
the Revelation, so much as the tone of these latter 
differs from that of the Gospels. The authority of these 
writings, notwithstanding modern criticism, rests where 
Bishop Pearson’s masterly Dissertation left it, as I shall 
take another opportunity of showing; but for our pre- 
sent purpose there is no need to affirm even this; we 
can afford to make ample concessions. Under any cir- 
cumstances it must be admitted, that the general cha- 
racter of the Epistles now in our hands is similar to that 
of the Epistles known to Eusebius, that is to say, that 
ecclesiastical as well as theological topics found a leading 
place in them. The language in which that historian 
speaks of them, and the quotations he makes from them, 
lead us to this result ; and yet he describes them as “the 
tradition of the Apostles,” informing us that in them 
Ignatius exhorted the Churches “to hold fast the tradi- 
tion of the Apostles, the which, for its greater security, 
he put down with pen and ink, bearing written testimony 
to it ;”! so that evidently Eusebius, a writer of the fourth 
century, a very diligent investigator of the documents 
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then existing in the Church, far more in number than 
have come down to our times, and a searcher into the 
trustworthy traditions of the Church by profession and 
pursuit, makes no doubt that these topics constituted a 
part of the Apostles’ teaching ; that these topics were an 
ingredient in that which is designated “the teaching of 
the Apostles,” in the important passage of the Acts we 
are canvassing ; and that it would be an undue limitation 
of the phrase to explain it of articles of faith only, theo- 
logical propositions and no other. The testimony of 
Clemens Romanus, than which nothing can be more un- 
exceptionable, has the same tendency; his Epistle clearly 
represents the Apostles themselves as laying down rules 
with regard to the episcopal succession; rules which 
were to take effect when they should be no more, and 
which actually did take effect, it being imputed to the 
Corinthians in that Epistle as a very blameworthy pro- 
ceeding, that by their factious quarrels the order of this 
arrangement, established on such authority, had been dis- 
turbed, and the clergy chased away who had been created 
under it. 

But we are far from having exhausted the subject of the 
apostolical doctrine or teaching, and the interpretation the 
phrase admits as used in the passage of the Acts to which 
our attention is directed. Indeed, we have as yet done 
little more than prove that it may be fairly considered to 
have comprised, in general, ecclesiastical as well as theo- 
logical instruction. To come, then, more to particulars. 
The Apostles appear to have promoted the stedfastness 
of their congregations by communicating to them some 
Confession of Haith, some summary of the chief articles 
of it, to be learned by the children, affirmed at Baptism 
and in the assembly, and borne constantly in mind on all 
occasions. We have ample evidence of such provision. 

* Clemens Rom. § 44. 
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The heresies, which eventually, if not immediately, sprang 
up in the Church, were the means of putting us in posses- 
sion of evidence. We find the champions of the Church 
of those days appealing to a Creed, a Rule of Faith, as 
a standard by which those obliquities would be exposed ; 
the authority of which standard, according to them, was 
derived from its indisputable antiquity; indeed from its 
apostolical origin. ‘Tertullian, after adducing. the main 
features of such a Creed, describes it, as “a rule which 
had come down from the beginning of the Gospel.”* And 
Trenzus, a still earlier writer, after doing the same thing, 
asserts, that “it had been received from the Apostles, 
and from their disciples,” and had been “ dispersed over 
the whole world.”’ I have said that in these extremely 
early notices of the existence of a Creed, it is the sub- 
stance of it that is given, not the very terms. It is not 
easy to assign with confidence a cause for the suppression 
of the form itself; but certain it is that a cause there 
must have been which sufficed, for though the references 
to such an instrument are, as we have seen, so numerous 
in the most primitive Fathers—indeed those references 
might be multiplied to a great extent—as to leave no 
manner of doubt on our minds that a Creed was actually 
forthcoming, and might have been produced had there 
been a reason for its production, yet the matter of it is 
all that is put on paper for several centuries: even 
though used in the congregation,’ it was not generally 
divulged in its naked form out of it; and though we do 
eventually arrive at it by the time of Ruffinus and 
Augustin, that is, towards the end of the fourth century, 
yet even then the same apprehensions respecting its unre- 
served publication appear to have prevailed: Ruffinus 
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comparing it to the pass-word which the officer gave 
his troops; and as that, when kept a secret, enabled him 
to test a stranger of whom they might be suspicious, so 
the believer, by the exclusive possession of this Creed, 
might challenge and detect the infidel; and Augustin, 
when discussing the same formulary, directly exhorting 
his congregation to lodge it in their memories, but by no 
means commit it to writing, quoting the text of Jere- 
miah (xxxi. 33), “I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts.” 2 Possibly the Chureh 
shrank from exposing the mysteries of the faith to the 
profane gaze of the ignorant populace. The reason 
which Sozomen assigns for not inserting the Nicene 
Creed in his History is the following, “that probably 
some of the uninitiated might read his book ”—o2 yap 
ATELKOS Kab TOV apwunrov Tivas ™moe TH BiBr@ evtuyeiv.® 
Possibly, in an age when persecution of the Christians 
was from time to time breaking out with sanguinary 
activity, there was a fear amongst them of having any 
part of their religious services in a shape that might 
be produced against them as testimony; and thus always 
on their guard, they treasured them in their hearts, 
which the frequent recurrence of their Seasons of wor- 
ship would enable them to do effectually ; for it may be 
observed, that precisely the same mystery overhangs the 
origin of the primitive Liturgies in general, as envelopes 
that of the Creed. Unquestionable as are the evidences 
of the existence of a set service in the sub-apostolical 
Church, the earliest we possess of the existence of a 
written service is in the account of the persecution of Dio- 

* Ruffinus Expositio, § 2. is a part, is probably corrupt; 
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cletian about the year 803, when Eusebius tells us he 
saw “sacred writings,” as well as “divine,” consigned to 
the flames.’ Moreover, it is clear from Pliny’s Letter 
that there was a difficulty in substantiating any definite 
charges against the Christians; a difficulty to which the 
absence of all records of their form of worship would 
greatly contribute. And it would appear, I think, from 
a hint in the Apology of Tertullian, that the Scriptures 
themselves seldom fell into the hands of the heathen, 
except by accident.’ But however this may be, the 
manner in which the Apostles’ Creed is even now at 
length introduced to us, argues its extreme antiquity. 
We have even now, at the date I have said, both in 
Ruffinus and Augustin, to gather the several clauses of it, 
clause by clause, out of their exposition of it; the very 
cast and character of the Treatises evidently implying 
that it was no new element of the Church’s teaching 
which they were engaged upon, but one which had been, 
time out of mind, familiar to Christians even then; 
Ruffinus, indeed, expressly saying that the tradition re- 
specting it was, that the Apostles, before their dispersion 
over the world, anxious to secure the universal identity 
of their doctrine when conference might be no longer 
easy, drew up by common accord this formulary of 
faith, and established it as the rule for believers. What- 
ever credit we assign to this tradition, it is obvious that, 
put upon record as it is in the fourth century, it proves 
beyond a doubt, the origin of the Creed to have ever 
been considered most remote, lost in antiquity; and still 
further tends to confirm the notions already expressed, 
though derived from other premises, and under the con- 
templation of the Apostles’ teaching in another aspect of 
it, that it much more closely resembled that of the 
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Church when fully produced and standing in the clear 
light of day, than is often supposed by those who have 
not taken the pains to look below the surface. 

But there is still much more to be said on the subject 
of this teaching or doctrine of the Apostles, and the wide 
interpretation it admits, by which the early Church was 
held together—on the frame-work of the Chureh as laid 
down by them—the carcase of the ark. Thus the several 
orders of the hierarchy resolve themselves into a primary 
institution under the Apostles’ hands, even as perceptible 
in those writings—even there the three ranks discover 
themselves. Timothy was set by St. Paul in a position 
of authority, even over those who had a control of their 
own over the flock; for Timothy, on the one hand, was 
commissioned to receive an accusation against an elder, 
and, if necessary, to rebuke him ; and yet the elder, on the 
other hand, was commissioned on his part to bear rule ;! 
while the deacon, as his very name indicates, was appointed 
only to minister or serve, and was not to be raised to a 
higher grade or “ good degree,” till he had given proof 
that he was fit for it; Timothy, meanwhile, deriving his 
superiority from no advantage in age, for he was so 
young that he is cautioned not to allow himself on that 
account to be despised. Titus is in the same case with 
tespect to years, yet he, too, is commissioned “to rebuke 
with all authority ;’? and both the one and the other are 
entrusted with the power of Ordination ;* an exclusive 
power, for the manner in which the exercise of it is en- 
joined them, shows that the character of the clergy lay 
in their hands by the cautious choice which they should 
make, and the previous examination they should insti- 
tute; a provision which would be entirely defeated if 
the clergy in their respective dioceses might be self- 
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appointed or appointed by other indifferent parties: an 
exclusive power, too, which was not to be confined to 
them, but to descend in like manner to those who should 
succeed to their places; for Timothy was to “keep the 
commandment,” that is, I apprehend, the instructions he 
had just been receiving from St. Paul, “ until the appear- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ;”' an injunction which 
would imply that they were to be binding on future 
Bishops to the end of time. And in point of fact, the 
manner in which the bishop or angel of each Church is 
referred to in the Revelation, argues that his position 
was then thoroughly established ; the Epistles of Ignatius 
scarcely indicating this fact more conclusively. Again, 
the Canons respecting “Orders” reflect the language of 
the apostolical times and the apostolical writings, and as 
St. Paul, we have seen, speaks of the deacon gaining for 
himself by the satisfactory discharge of that office a 
~—“good degree” (Ba@uov xadov), so the early Canons of 
the Church speak of a bishop being rejected “from 
his degree,” of the clergy being allowed their “ several 
degrees,” of the bishops and clergy being deposed “ from 
their several degrees.” ” 

Again, the Letters Commendatory (at cvorariKai 
émuotonat) of which the early Canons speak, or epistles 
by which the bearers, when leaving their own congrega- 
tions, are recommended to distant churches as guarantees 
of character,’ find the initiative still in the apostolical 
age and apostolical practice. “Do we begin again,” says 
St. Paul, “to commend ourselves (cvmoravev), or need 
we, as some others, epistles of commendation to you, or 
letters of commendation from you (cvotatiav éemioto- 
rev) ?”* and several instances occur in the Canonical Scrip- 
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tures of the actual use of such letters. Apollos received 
them from the Church of Ephesus when he was about to 
go to Achaia; and St. Paul probably supplied Phoebe 
with such a document when she was leaving the Church 
of Cenchrea for Rome.’ 

Again, the Canons respecting behaviour in the Church, 
which are of apostolical origin, are in character quite 
similar to those of a later age of it; the women were to 
be in silence, according to St. Paul,’ so they were to be 
according to the Canon of the “ Constitutions; ”? the wor- 
shippers were to be provided with seats in the congrega- 
tion, according to St. James, the poor not to be neglected 
in this arrangement,* so was it according to the same 
“ Constitutions ;”° the building itself, or the room at least, 
it may be further observed, a church in futurity; the 
distinction between the house and the church already 
seeming to be drawn in the Epistle to the Corinthians,— 
“have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise 
ye the church of God (1 Cor. xi. 22) ?” for this application 
of the term church can hardly be counted premature 
when St. John is recorded to have worn some article of 
dress characteristic of the priesthood °—such chamber 
gradually ripening into that of which mention is made in 
the Philopatris, at once highly decorated and yet con- 
cealed from notice; the latter a fact proving that the 
Gospel was not yet tolerated, and the patent erection of 
temples to God allowed—that the chamber was a tran- 
sitional church. Again, the various Canons against 
teachers of heresy with which the Church eventually 
armed itself were not the inventions ofa later age, but 
were, substantially at least, the ordinances of the Apostles, 
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as Scripture witnesses. “A man that is an _ heretic, 
after the first and second admonition, reject,” * has all the 
precision of a more modern Canon on the same subject, 
and however briefly expressed, no doubt conveyed to the 
persons concerned in the execution of it an accurate 
knowledge of what they were to do; indeed such phrase- 
ology evidently implies the existence of a society in 
complete organization, and would be felt to be inappro- 
priate under any other supposition. Again, the Canon 
respecting the provision to be made for the widows of 
the Church—one of a whole class of Canons promulgated 
by the Apostle—is as precise as any directed to the same 
object at a future period. The widow was not to be less 
than threescore years of age, she was to have been the 
wife of one man, she was to have brought up children, 
she was to have none of those children able to minister 
to her nor yet nephews, she was to be well reported of 
for good works.’ And, indeed, the whole fiscal apparatus 
of the Church, as it became developed in the lapse of 
time, and as we find it embodied in various Constitutions 
and Canons, was merely a superstructure naturally rising 
- upon the lines laid down during the life of the Apostles 
themselves. Thus it was by apostolical appointment that 
a collection was made on the first day of the week in the 
churches for the wants of the community. It is expressly 
enjoined by St. Paul on the Corinthians and on the 
Galatians,’ and it was not possible that such a regulation 
should be long confined to any particular locality when 
the object was a general one; and indeed we know of a 
certainty that by the time of Justin Martyr the custom 
was universal. Of this exchequer the Apostles had, in 
the first instance, the direction, regulated no doubt, in 
Abbie san, JK 3s leCora xyae ls 2. 
=| Tim. vy, 95 10,-and- see 4 Apolog. § 67. 
Apostol. Constit. b. ili, ¢. 1, 2, 3. 
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the law of its distribution, by the territorial limits of the 
several communities out of which it arose but inviting 
the inspection of the Church at large to all their proceed- 
ings; certain at least it is, that St. Paul shows himself 
solicitous to guard against all jealousy on the part of the 
Corinthians as to the application of their collection for 
the saints of Jerusalem, by requesting them to join others 
with him to convey it to its destination.2 Still, whenever 
a remittance of this kind was made, it was to the elders 
of the place that it was delivered,’ the Church authori- 
ties being the legitimate channel through which it passed. 
Out of this fund the various necessities of the Church 
were provided for; the clergy were paid out of it. When 
St. Paul waives his own claim upon it, as he does in the 
particular case of Corinth, for peculiar reasons, he inti- 
mates that he was waiving a right; a right which apper- 
tained to the clergy generally, and of which they gene- 
rally availed themselves,—< or I only and Barnabas, have 
not we the power to forbear working?”* Nay, of some of 
the churches he did receive « wages,” for so he calls the 
stipend, and not alms.° Accordingly, care was even then 
to be taken, as it has been since, that the endowment of * 
the Church should not be made a bait to tempt idle and 
mercenary men into the ministry; neither bishop nor 
deacon was to be “ greedy of filthy lucre;” the caution 
no less requisite then than now. On the other hand, 
“the elders that ruled well were to be counted worthy 
of double honour,” that is, of double pay ; the word (Teun) 
rendered “ honour,” having not unfrequently this sense; 
and the reason assigned for this distinction, which imme- 
diately follows, namely, that we “are not to muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn,” seems to determine the 
1 Acts iv. 34, 35. 4 1 Cor. ix. 6. 
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meaning to be appropriated to it in this case. The same 
regulation appears to have applied to the widows of the 
Church: “ Honour widows that are widows indeed ;”! let 
the allowance paid to such widows out of the treasury of 
the Church be large and liberal. Out of this same fund 
the expense of the messengers circulating amongst the 
Churches (and many such there were) had no doubt to be 
defrayed, visitations, and various ecclesiastical demands, 
not the less numerous, perhaps, on account of the novelty 
‘of the crisis, and the machinery having now to be created 
and put in motion for the first time. It was probably 
with a view to relieve the pressure upon this fund, inde- 
pendently of the merit of the virtue itself, that a spirit of 
hospitality is so much encouraged in Scripture, as well as 
in early ecclesiastical antiquity. A bishop was to be 
given to hospitality; and this feature in the character of 
a good bishop asserted in the injunctions to Timothy, 
is repeated in those to Titus;” the widow to whom 
preference was to be given, was “one who had lodged 
strangers ;”* and the habit of doing so is further encou- 
raged by the suggestion, that in exercising it some have 
found that they have entertained angels unawares.‘ 
Clemens Romanus actually speaks of hospitality as an 
ingredient in the character of several persons mentioned 
in the Old Testament which recommended them espe- 
cially to God, when Scripture itself does not so express 
itself with respect to them, or at least.does so by implica- 
tion only, if at all. Thus a son is said to have been given 
to Abraham on account of his faith and hospitality,’ and 
Rahab to have been saved on account of her faith and 
hospitality,’ and there appear to have been very early 
Treatises upon this duty put forth by Churchmen. How 
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pressing, indeed, in the first instance, were the necessities 
of the Church, and what great exertions were to be made 
in order to furnish supplies equal to the occasion, is mani- 
fest from the very large proportion of their private pro- 
perty which the early Christians dedicated to the wants 
of the society; not that the Christians had at any time 
all things in common in such a sense as to retain nothing 
of their own, the latter supposition being inconsistent 
with the frequent exhortations of the Apostles in the 
Epistles to alms-deeds and to the right use of riches, 
exhortations repeated with no less emphasis from time to 
time by their successors. 

The exact amount of the stipend paid out of this 
exchequer to the clergy is a matter too much of detail 
to find a place in Scripture, though from the term 
“double” being employed in the Apostle’s assignment of 
the pay to the meritorious elder, it may be suspected 
that even then it was a fixed sum, or at least a fixed 
proportion of the sum total with which the elders had to 
deal. Apollonius, who flourished about the end of the 
second century or beginning of the third, and wrote 
against Montanus, speaks of that heretic paying “ sala- 
ries” (cadapia) to those who were the preachers of his 
doctrine ;' a term which would dispose us to the conclu- 
sion that in the Church there were stated stipends paid 
to ministers, from which this application of the word to 
the dissenters of that time took its form. Cyprian speaks 
of the payment made to the clergy in his day as a monthly 
dividend,” and of his own share, as “the portion which 
belonged to him.’* The earliest approach to definite 
information on this point is furnished by Eusebius, who 
tells us incidentally that certain heretics at Rome, in the 
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reign of Severus, about the end of the second century or 
the beginning of the third, persuaded one Natalius to be 
their Bishop, with a salary of a hundred and fifty denarii 
a month, or about sixty pounds a year ;’ but as the Here- 
tics were then probably a very small and inconsiderable 
body—Justin Martyr calls them on one occasion “ certain 
persons” (rwves), as contradistinguished from orthodox 
believers at large, who were “very many” (adetoros)’— 
it may be well supposed that the sum they could afford 
their leader would not be a correct gauge of that which 
was the usual stipend of the corresponding functionary of 
the Church. But besides the drains upon the exchequer 
of the Church already enumerated, there was a further 
demand on it, expressed in general terms in the Acts by 
the phrase, “they parted it to all men as every man had 
need,” *—a phrase interpreted more specifically by Justin 
Martyr, of orphans, widows, sick destitute persons, pri- 
soners, and strangers.* 

I am endeavouring, it will be remembered, to develope 
and pursue even to its ramifications, a system of teaching 
and polity laid down by the Apostles which gave sta- 
bility to the early Church, and in which it did in fact 
continue stedfast ; not conducting my inquiry arbitrarily 
and as fancy leads the way, but on the principle that the 
phraseology of the Canonical Scriptures on these points, 
being often very brief and succinct, does at the same 
time unequivocally indicate the primary lines of a system 
which receives its interpretation from the aspect the 
Church presents in its structure immediately afterwards, 
and of which we are in possession; the more complete 
portraiture concurring, be it observed, in every particular, 
with the less formal one, so far as the features of the 
latter can be produced. 
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But the verse in the Acts which we are evolving pro- 
ceeds to say, that the first converts continued stedfast 
“in the fellowship (xowwwria) and the breaking of the 
Bread, and the Prayers.” It is possible that whilst en- 
larging on the frequent meaning of the word “teaching,” 
I may have already anticipated something which would 
have fallen better under the head “fellowship ;” that this 
would have been the occasion for pointing out those 
ecclesiastical rules and regulations which I have sup- 
posed the Apostles themselves to have dispersed, and 
even under higher authority than their own, and that the 
term “fellowship” applies principally to these; I shall 
take the term, however, in the sense in which Bishop 
Pearson understands it in this place, and consider the 
“fellowship ” or “communion” and “the breaking of 
the Bread” to stand in close combination, and to indicate 
that another bond by which these first Christians were 
joined to the Apostles, to one another, and toa unity in 
Christ, was a collective participation in the Lord’s Supper; 
the same combination occurring in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians,—*“ the Bread which we break, is it not the 
Communion of the Body of Christ ?”—and I shall further 
consider “the Prayers,” to mean especially, though it 
may not be exclusively, the primitive Liturgy according 
to which that Sacrament was administered. As, “Go 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” we saw, 
was one of the farewell injunctions of our Lord, and was 
instantly adopted by the disciples and early Christians, 
when He was gone; so, “This is my Body, which is 
given for you; do this in remembrance of me,” was the 
other farewell injunction, which was held no less sacred ; 
and accordingly the great feature of public worship in 
the primitive Church, the pivot of its services, at once 
became the partaking of the Holy Communion. A 
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single expression suffices to prove this; “when the dis- 
ciples were met together to break Bread,” being at once 
seen to be equivalent to assembling for devotion in the 
Church. The earliest account we have, after the 
Apostles’ times, of the Sunday Services of the Christians, 
supports this assertion. The Mass, which continued to be 
the paramount service of the medizval Church, clenches 
the evidence. This participation in the Lord’s Supper 
appears to have been a formal act, according to the very 
earliest notices we have of it, both canonical and patris- 
tical, an act accompanied by a solemn ceremonial. On 
one occasion, St. Paul, when speaking of the administra- 
tion of this Sacrament, uses the phrase, “The cup of 
blessing, which we bless,”' implying a prayer of consecra- 
tion; and the same inference may be drawn yet more 
certainly from another passage in the same Epistle, the 
irreverence of the Corinthians leading the Apostle to 
touch on the subject repeatedly, and thus to afford us 
information on it, which but for that might have been 
lost—* Else, when thou shalt d/ess with the spirit, how 
shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned (rod 
idvsrov) say Amen at thy giving of thanks (or at thy 
Eucharist, évi 77 of evyaptoria), seeing he understandeth 
not what thou sayest?”*—where the Apostle contem- 
plates the celebration of the Eucharist in a language 
unknown to the congregation; in which case, says he, 
how is the blessing pronounced by the minister over the 
Bread and the Wine to be understood by the people, and 
the several parts of the Liturgy to be properly recognised, 
so that they may themselves take their share in it ?—For 
in the terms, “ when thou shalt bless,” and, “at thy giving 
_ of thanks,” there is comprised, almost beyond a doubt, a 
service of considerable detail. Justin Martyr, who lived 
so very soon after the Apostles, actually affirms as much ; 
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the officiating minister, according to him, offering up 
prayers and thanksgivings at much length.’ And St. 
Chrysostom evidently supposes this passage of the Apostle 
to have a reference to such a formulary then in use; 
“for,” says he, in commenting on the text of the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, “what the Apostle means is this: if 
you bless in a strange language, the layman, not knowing 
what you are uttering, and not able to interpret it, cannot 
add the Amen; for, not hearing the ‘ world without 
end,’ which is the conclusion (of the prayers), he does 
not repeat the Amen.”* And Ireneus incidentally men- 
tions this very same phrase as one which was used by the 
Church at the Eucharist, and describes the Heretics as 
founding an argument on it in favour of their CEons, the 
eis TOUS aidvas Tov aiover, construed by them to suit 
their own purposes.* Moreover, the very casual manner 
in which the allusion to the office for the Eucharist is 
introduced by him, proves beyond dispute that it was one 
perfectly familiar to those for whom he was writing ; an 
established formulary of the Church, in fact, at that time, 
and this was the second century; nay, more, I am of 
opinion, though I have never seen the remark made, that 
the “Ter Sanctus” is glanced at as an ingredient in the 
Communion Service, even by Clemens Romanus, actually 
the contemporary of the Apostles. That Tertullian has 
a notice of it has been ever acknowledged,* and that has 
been regarded as the first; but I suspect we have here 
an indication of it even prior to him—* Let us observe,” 
writes Clemens, “ the whole multitude of his: Angels, 
how they stand by, and minister (AevToupyovdoww) unto 
Him—for the Scripture saith, Ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood beside Him, and thousand thousands mj- 
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nistered (éXevrovpyovv) unto Him, and cried ‘ Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord of Hosts, all creation is full of his glory.’ 
And accordingly let us, when assembled together with 
one mind in the same place (émt 70 avo), conscientiously 
ery aloud to Him lustily as with one mouth, in order 
that we may be made partakers of his great and glorious 
promises.”' Independently even of the general impres- 
sion which this passage is calculated to produce, there is 
in it an adoption of several of the peculiar terms of the 
nomenclature of the Church, which is significant—atten- 
tion drawn to the ministration of the Angels (Nevtovpyodouy 
éhettovpyouv); and to the assembly “7m one and the 
same place,’ a phrase certainly indicating the room in 
which the congregation met together on Sunday, in the 
language of Justin Martyr.2 Those who have not been 
in the habit of investigating early ecclesiastical antiquity, 
must ever bear in mind that incidents of the kind here 
gathered up are not elements on which a lively imagina- 
tion erects an ideal superstructure, but are simply the 
primary evidence of an organization, an indisputable 
organization, which comes out more and more distinctly 
in the documents of each successive generation; and the 
foundations of which were, as I have said, laid in the 
very depths of the Christian era. They must learn that 
nothing is more correct than Bishop Pearson’s notice, 
that “the greatest use of ecclesiastical history is this: to 
mark the true origin of every opinion, and observe the 
rise, not merely of heresies and schisms, but of the dog- 
mas and rites of the Church itself.”* They must carry 
along with them, that the hints which I have been 
developing from the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, 
or the Christian writings next in date to those, actually 
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grow into positive certainty a generation or two later, 
when the means of research are multiplied; insomuch, 
that we can pick many fragments of the Primitive Li- 
turgy out of Justin;’ out of Ireneus;’ out of Tertul- 
lian ;* and especially out of Cyprian, who, besides leaving 
on record detached passages of it,* in one place expressly 
mentions “the usual Prayer” in the Eucharist,’ whilst 
describing the case of a female fanatic who affected to 
consecrate the elements by a ritual of her own—and if 
it be contended that by the “usual Prayer” is here 
meant the “ Lord’s Prayer,” which St. Jerome does not 
scruple to affirm was used daily at the Eucharist by the — 
Apostles, according to their Lord’s command,’ still this 
would prove that a service there was of greater length 
than the injunction of our Lord with respect to the 
Kucharist literally construed would seem to imply, and 
that of such service the Lord’s Prayer was an invariable 
part. 

But “the Prayers” to which reference is made in the 
Acts as a bond of union amongst the members of the 
early Church, may have a wider meaning than those of 
the Communion Office or Liturgy properly so called. It 
is equally certain that there was a public form of Bap- 
tism of the most primitive, even of an apostolical, date; 
which was a centre of union of the utmost efficacy. And 
here, as before, the traces of the form are discoverable 
' even in Scripture itself. Thus, when in the First Epistle: 
of St. Peter it is said, “The like figure whereunto even 
Baptism doth also now save us, not the putting away of 
the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
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toward God,”’ the stipulation or promise made at that 
Sacrament is clearly alluded to in the term “answer,” 
which conveys the idea, as Hooker himself holds,’ of the 
interrogatories put at Baptism even then, from the very 
first; and a corresponding hint is dropped in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, where mention is made in continual 
sequence, of the foundation of Mepentance from dead 
works, and of Fazth towards God, and of the doctrine of 
Baptism ;* and the ground is still further narrowed, the 
very subject of that “answer” or stipulation before re- 
ferred to transpiring, namely, an assurance given by the 
_ party before the administration of the rite, of his Me- 
pentance, and of his Faith; the whole a provision very 
brief, as set down in these few words of Scripture, but, if 
we have put a right interpretation on them, pregnant 
with much detail; for the “Repentance” implies a re- 
nunciation of sin, and probably a form of renunciation ; 
and “the Faith” implies no less a confession of certain 
fundamental articles of Faith, and probably a rule of 
Faith embodying them in a summary, or in other words 
a Creed—both which formularies we can prove to have 
existed in an age very close to the apostolical; and there- 
fore we may comecture with great probability, under the 
guidance of these hints in Scripture, that both of them 
existed in the apostolical age itself. For here again, as 
before, we cannot be charged with rearing a theory with- 
out a base; the superstructure positively exists, and rises 
upon the very lines thus traced out in Scripture, leading 
us to the inevitable conclusion, that more is meant in the 
unevolved terms of Scripture than a superficial reader of 
them would imagine. For what wonder that these great 
elements of the Church and her services should have to 
be carefully and patiently investigated before they can be 
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fully perceived and acknowledged? How constant an 
element in the devotions of the early Christians must 
have been the “Lord’s Prayer!” So comprehensive a 
prayer as it was ever reputed to be—commended to the 
Church, as it was, by injunctions so authoritative and so 
touching—doubtless the worship of the most primitive 
age, whether in private or public, was never completed 
without it; yet the evidence for the use of it in the 
Canonical Scriptures is most indirect and evasive ; as much 
so as that for the use of a Creed or for interrogatories 
at Baptism; or of a thanksgiving and ceremonial bene- 
diction over the Eucharist. We find, perhaps, an allu- 
sion to it in the form which an exclamation takes as 
recorded in the twenty-first chapter of the Acts... When 
the brethren of Ceesarea besought Paul not to go up to 
Jerusalem, “and when he would not be persuaded,” the 
narrative continues, “we ceased, saying, The will of the 
Lord be done,” a familiar quotation of the corresponding 
clause in the prayer. And in the Second Epistle to 
Timothy” we have a clearer case, inasmuch as the coin- 
cidences between the passage and the prayer in this 
instance are several in number: “And the Lord shall 
deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve me 
unto his heavenly kingdom: to whom be glory for ever and 
ever, Amen!”—the resemblance, however, very much 
closer in the Greek than in the English. I do not think 
another place in the New Testament could be pointed 
out which would argue an acquaintance of the primitive 
Christians with the Lord’s Prayer, or their habitual in- 
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troduction of it into their ritual. But it is certain, that 
the brief expressions in the Canonical Scriptures which I 
have quoted, significant, as I have contended, of pro- 
mises and vows, renunciations of sin and confessions of 
Faith, even then made at baptism, are in full accordance 
as in the former case of the office of the Eucharist, with 
the practice of the age immediately succeeding, when the 
evidence becomes clear and not to be mistaken or mis- 
represented: Tertullian, Origen, Hippolytus, Cyprian, all 
referring repeatedly to these renwnciations, the very word 
still retaining its place in our Catechism ;! the same or 
other testimony of even earlier date still equally refer- 
ring to these confessions of Faith; Cyprian, indeed, who 
on all these subjects is invaluable, from the greater pre- 
cision with which he is apt to speak on them, marks 
the orderly nature of the service according to which 
baptism was administered, whilst denouncing the practice 
of an heretical female (not the same as before mentioned) 
who took upon herself to baptize, “making use,” says 
Cyprian, “of the ordinary and legitimate words of the 
interrogatories, for the purpose of seeming to differ in 
nothing from ecclesiastical rule.” * 

The argument for the like early use of other offices in 
the Church may be less cogent; the traces of them less 
distinctly apparent in the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment—perhaps, in some cases, not discoverable there at 
all; nevertheless, existing in all probability in the times 
of the Apostles, and in several instances their existence, 
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at a period soon after at least, matter of certainty and 


admitting of demonstration. 

Thus that there was a form for Confirmation in the very 
beginning of the Church is more than credible. The 
imposition of hands, and prayer for the Holy Ghost, which 
constitute the features of this ordinance as administered 
by the Apostles Peter and John to the parties whom 
Philip the Deacon had baptized, are preserved and as- 
sume the aspect of a fixed rite in Cyprian, who grounds 
the practice of the Church in his own day on this aposto- 
lical precedent, and speaks of those “who had been 
baptized being presented to the prelates, that by their 
prayer and imposition of hands they might receive the 
Holy Ghost ;”* a mode of expression very consistent with 
an usage even then old and established. The same may 
be said of a service for marriage: this, too, was very pro- 
bably a set form even in the most primitive times— 
certainly in Tertullian’s age it was so; and the terms in 
which he mentions it indicate that it had long been so. 
“Who can tell,” says he, “the happiness of a marriage 
which the Church cements and the Eucharist confirms?” 2 
—then, as subsequently in the medizeval Church, the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Communion accompanying it, the trace 
of which even yet remains in the rubric of our own 
Prayer Book, which affirms it to be convenient that the 
new-married persons should receive the Holy Communion 
at the time of the marriage, or at the first opportunity 
after their marriage. And when one sees in the early 
Liturgies, as one does ever afterwards in the medizval, 
the witnesses of the marriage represented as God, the 
congregation assembled, and the angels, one may suspect 
that this last was certainly a clause in the original and 
primary office, so consistent as it is, both in letter and 
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spirit, with that passage in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which enjoins the women to wear a veil on their heads 
when in Church, because of the angels; an injunction 
which might seem to have an especial propriety on such 
an occasion as at their nuptials; and that in expunging 
this paragraph of the service at the Reformation, as we 
did, we suppressed a feature of the most extreme and 
reverend antiquity. 

I will add, that a passage in Eusebius tends very much 
to confirm the evidence I have already given of the ex- 
istence of a most primitive Ritual in the Church, which 
descended from generation to generation; for, having 
occasion to mention Philo and a book of his, in which he 
describes the habits of the Therapeutee—a sect in Egypt, 
which Eusebius seems disposed to think were, in fact, the 
first Christians, the name of Christian not having then 
reached that country—he proceeds: “ This same Philo is 
reported to have had communication with Peter at Rome, 
who was preaching the Gospel to the inhabitants of that 
city; and this is not improbable, for the work of his of 
which I am speaking, and which he composed at a later 
period, clearly comprises the canons of the Church observed 
by us even to the present tume.”* Now, as this supposed 
intercourse of Philo with St. Peter is represented as oc- 
curring under Claudius, whose reign ended in a.p. 54, it 
may be presumed that Eusebius considered the ecclesi- 
astical regulations of his own day to have been in exist- 
ence even so early as that date, and to have been imparted 
to Philo by St. Peter, or, in other words, that Eusebius 
regarded the ordinances ef the Church of his time to be 
apostolical. 
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On the whole, then, I apprehend those persons to be 
mistaken who look upon the apostolical Church as a dis- 
jointed society, and, by a neglect to investigate the deeper 
and more hidden ligaments by which it was braced toge- 
ther, find for themselves, as they think, a sanction for all 
manner of latitudinarian licence in the exemplar of the 
Church of primitive times. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Apostles’ Continuance at Jerusalem.—Their Proceedings.—St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas.—The Church at Antioch.—St. Paul’s 
Travels.—His Imprisonment at Rome.—St. Mark.—St. John.— 
His Death at Ephesus.—St. James. 


NEITHER is it a matter for wonder that the Church should 
be thus speedily organized. It must be ever recollected 
that the Apostles were not dispersed over the wide world 
immediately on the crucifixion of our Lord. It was not 
now as it was when Jesus sent forth his twelve Disciples 
in the first instance to break up the ground by a desul- 
tory mission, to initiate preliminary measures only, 
charged to proclaim the kingdom of heaven to be at 
hand, and empowered to work miracles that would 
astound and enforce attention at least to the tidings they 
were announcing, and the great events that were on the 
eve of their accomplishment. The Gospel had now to be 
fixed on broad and solid foundations; contrivance, and 
system, and combination were required for carrying on 
successfully a measure so vast, and meant to be so endur- 
ing; and, accordingly, we are told by Apollonius, an 
author of the second century to whom I have already had 
occasion to refer, that there was a tradition (and a tradi- 
tion of such a date must be received with the utmost 
respect) that the Saviour gave commandment to the 
Apostles not to leave Jerusalem till after twelve years 


from his ascension;* and Eusebius goes so far as to say, 
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that during the whole forty years which elapsed between 
the death of Christ and the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
greater part of the Disciples, together with James the 
Bishop, still continued there, God affording it this advan- 
tage in the hopes that it would even yet repent and be 
saved.’ Moreover, the same tradition of Apollonius is 
recorded in the “ Preaching of Peter,” a document cer- 
tainly in existence in the beginning of the second century, 
or about the year of our Lord 123;’ the passage to this 
effect quoted also from it by Clemens Alexandrinus,’ in 
the accuracy of the substance of it thus deriving a further 
sanction from him. Where we may remark, by the way, 
that we have here another testimony, in addition to such 
as I have already adduced, that our blessed Lord held 
communication with his Disciples on the subject of the 
ecclesiastical structure, as well as the doctrinal teaching, 
of the Church, during that mysterious forty days which 
preceded his final departure from among them; and it 
may be further noted, that the supposition of the Dis. 
ciples still remaining at Jerusalem under such an injunc- 
tion is very consistent with an incident recorded of them 
in the Acts, that when the great persecution against the 
Church which was at Jerusalem broke out on the death 
of Stephen, “all were scattered abroad throughout the 
regions of Judza and Samaria, ewcept the Avpostles;”* a 
sacred command, it may be thus imagined, operating 
upon them, which caused them to maintain their post, 
whatever might be their wish I say, then, that the 
whole body of the Apostles making Jerusalem their head- 
quarters for so many years, years occupied entirely in 
founding and establishing the Church in the region imme- 
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diately round about that centre,’ must necessarily have 
been called upon to decide all the great questions of 
ecclesiastical polity. So long a period of time, and so 
active and eventful an one, could not have passed without 
circumstances arising which would compel them to lay 
all the principal planks, as it were, of the spiritual ark 
which had to float henceforward on the waters for ever. 
It might seem that it was for this very purpose they were 
directed to remain so long a time stationary and united, 
that it was a part of the Divine economy, and one which 
may supply a hint to ourselves as to the most successful 
method of dispersing the Gospel, to establish a basis for 
further operations before any commencement of the work 
was attempted; to concentrate a force which by degrees 
might make itself felt to remote extremities; to kindle 
at the focus of religious affairs a fire of such intensity and 
strength as would radiate readily to a distance. “ Re- 
pentance and remission of sins were to be preached in 
the name of Jesus among all nations, but it was to degin 
at Jerusalem.” Jerusalem was to be the primary spring 
of the movement, and care was to be taken, before its 
action was taxed, that the power should be equal to the 
enterprise. ‘“ Out of Sion was to go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.”® It was not 
merely to rest there, as Jerome observes upon this text, 
“but to go forth from thence.” * Whatever might be the 
distinction of future Churches—whichever amongst them 
might eventually secure for itself the precedence and 
primacy—it was with the Church of Jerusalem, it was 
“with us,” to use the language of Cyril, Bishop of that 
city, “that all prerogative originated.”*’ It was “ Jeru- 
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salem,” according to the Council of Constantinople, when 
speaking to the Bishops assembled at Rome, “ that was 
the mother of all the Churches ;” and whether the Church 
of Rome was founded by St. Peter or not, and whether 
the Church of Antioch was founded by him or not, the 
Church of Jerusalem was founded by him, as well as by 
all the Apostles, beyond a doubt, and. before any other 
whatever. The ground, therefore, was to be made good 
on this favoured spot before further advances were 
attempted on the unbelieving world. The Church of 
Jerusalem was to be the stronghold, the occupation of 
which was to give vigour, support, and stability to the 
campaign of. the Cross. The model system, which all 
the Apostles had concurred in establishing within these 
precincts, was to be carried away with him by each of 
them to the region of the world where he found the 
eventual field for his labours; and thus all the Churches 
would be constructed in their cardinal features one and 
the same. 

The history of the Acts would embrace a period far 
longer than the twelve years during which it was pre- 
scribed, as it should seem, that the Apostles should 
remain at Jerusalem—probably upwards of thirty; long 
before the expiration of which some of them at least 
must have been scattered far and wide. But many 
incidents transpire in that history, as well as in the Kpis- 
tles, calculated to confirm the views I have been setting 
forth, and to show that a lodgment was effected for the 
Gospel in Judea and the countries contiguous before any 
serious inroads were projected on regions more remote. 
Thus it was at Jerusalem, and immediately after the 
ascension, that provision was made to supply the defection 
of Judas, and the College of the Apostles restored to its 
integrity. Here they had a daily ministration or distri- 
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bution, probably in connection with the Eucharist, for the 
poor.’ Here they formally ordained parties to relieve 
them in this office, which in itself points to its being 
more than a social or economical function. Here they 
convoked the Church whenever there was a cause for it; 
and on the first occasion at least, when they did so, it 
was the act of all the Twelve.? Here the Apostles had 
attendants to assist them in the lower and more mechani- 
cal parts of their duties; for such appear to have been 
the “young men”* who carried out the dead bodies of 
Ananias and Sapphira; probably answering to the “ mi- 
nister” who is described as waiting on Barnabas and 
Saul—“ they had John to their minister.”* From hence 
they despatched members of their body on missions to 
plant, regulate, or visit Churches within the range of 
Jerusalem. When they heard that Samaria had received 
the Word of God, through Philip, they sent down Peter 
and John to confirm the parties he had baptized; and 
when tidings of numerous conversions at Antioch reached 
them, they forwarded Barnabas thither, to deal with the 
case as it might be best, on the spot.’ We read of St. 
Peter leaving Jerusalem, passing through all quarters, 
and so returning there to make a report of his proceed- 
ings to the other Apostles ;° the Churches visited on these 
circuits appearing to have taken an organized form almost 
immediately. ‘Thus there was a company of “ widows,” 
of whom Dorcas was one, found by St. Peter at Joppa, 
and a stock of clothes, it may be presumed, prepared by 
them for the destitute among the Christian body.’ More- 
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over the language we meet with is, that “the Churches 
had rest throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria, 
and were edified; and walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multi- 
plied,”’ as though they were numerous and orderly ; each 
of them, no doubt, conforming itself to the prototype at 
Jerusalem, that is, continuing stedfast in the Apostles’ 
doctrine, and the fellowship, and the breaking of the 
bread, and the prayers; for the same “customs” almost 
immediately prevailed in all “the Churches,” the “same 
things were taught everywhere, in every Church.”? 
By-and-by we perceive Antioch, in its turn, becoming 
a second basis, more particularly in reference to the 
extension of the Church amongst the Gentiles; not, how- 
ever, without Jerusalem maintaining its primary and 
dominant position; the proceedings of the Church of 
Antioch conducted in accordance with those at Jerusalem. 
When Paul and Barnabas, eventually chiefs of the Church 
of Antioch, began their career together, Paul was taken 
by Barnabas, and introduced by him to the Apostles at 
Jerusalem.? When certain brethren disturbed the mind 
of the Church at Antioch on the subject of circumcision, 
it was determined that Paul and Barnabas should go to 
Jerusalem, and lay the case before the Apostles and 
Elders.* Still, when, after a while, these two Apostles 
were fairly established at Antioch, it was the Church of 
that place which, with due solemnities, sent them forth 
to erect other Churches, as the Church of Jerusalem had 
sent forth St. Peter and St. John, and others, on similar 
missions.’ In this round they were on the whole, though 
not without serious conflicts, eminently successful, and 
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especially amongst the Gentiles, in favour of whom their 
commission ran;’ and though St. Peter, as we have seen, 
had the honour of giving the Gentiles the first call, still it 
may be collected from his dissimulation at Antioch, now 
the stronghold of the Gentile Church, that his old preju- 
dices had withheld him from extending his more zealous 
exertions beyond the pale of the Jews; insomuch that 
when certain persons came from James and the Jewish 
Church of Jerusalem to Antioch, where he then was, he 
shrank from eating any longer with the Gentile Christians 
of the latter place, as he had submitted to do till then, 
and exposed himself to the rebuke of St. Paul, who was 
now taking the lead in their service, and occupying An- 
tioch, their citadel, as his own. 

The proceedings of the Church of Antioch accordingly 
became a duplicate of those of Jerusalem, and shed a 
further light on the method of founding and rearing up 
the Churches at the beginning; the one case often afford- 
ing supplemental information in the silence of the other ; 
for there can be no doubt that the arrangements adopted 
by St. Paul and St. Barnabas, due allowance being made 
for difference of circumstances, would be on the whole 
the same as those of St. Peter and St. John, or of any 
other of the Apostles when employed in the like work. 
Thus we find them ordaining Elders in every Church, 
and, that object achieved, returning to Antioch, from 
whence they set out,” to lay before the Church of that 
place an account of their doings; as St. Peter, who pro- 
ceeded on a similar visitation from Jerusalem, returned, 
we saw, to Jerusalem, to make his report there; and at 
Antioch they remained till they were again put in 
motion on an errand of the same kind;° this time, how- 
ever, carrying with them certain decrees or canons of the 
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Apostles, meant to keep the peace and establish uni- 
formity of practice in all the congregations ;* and this 
done, they again worked. their way back (at least, we can 
trace this in St. Paul) to their original starting-point.’ 
For though that Apostle excused himself to the Jews at 
Ephesus for not tarrying with them longer on account of 
his anxiety to keep the feast then at hand, at Jerusalem, 
a cause for his departure which they would at once admit 
to be imperative, yet he had no sooner saluted the 
Church at Jerusalem, than he repaired to his more 
natural home at Antioch, the centre from which he set 
out on his zealous travels,’ and the pivot on which the 
Church of the Gentiles, without, more especially revolved. 
And this circumstance, it may be added by the by, might 
induce St. Paul, when talking with Jews at Ephesus, to 
prefer the mention of Jerusalem to that of Antioch, as 
the city for which he was bound (for he had in fact both 
of those places in contemplation), and might also ac- 
count for St. Peter, with his strong exclusive feelings as 
a Jew still about him, in spite of the revelation at J oppa, 
consenting to hold social intercourse with the Gentiles at 
Antioch, where they constituted the bulk of the Chris- 
tian body, till the arrival of his friends from Jerusalem 
revived in him ancient and deep-rooted associations, and 
made him afraid or ashamed of persevering in the right. 
About half the time which this visitation occupied, St. 
Paul spent at Corinth alone,‘ continuing there “a year and 
six months,” and assigning only the same period to Syria 
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and Cilicia, Derbe and Lystra, Phrygia and Galatia, Troas, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Bergea, and Athens. Doubtless it 
will be said he was informed that God had much people 
in that city, but again it fell in with the general principle 
on which, as I have observed, the planting of the Gospel 
was conducted, namely, that of fixing it effectually in 
certain chosen spots, and’ then allowing it to make off- 
’ shoots from thence; Corinth, which was the resort of 
strangers from all quarters, supplying an admirable posi- 
tion for ulterior advances, and opening a door towards 
Italy, from whence indeed Aquila and Priscilla had just 
arrived, and generally to the world. 

At Antioch, St. Paul again continued to reside for 
some time, as before,’ till once more he set out to visit 
the Churches, taking them in order, through Galatia and 
Phrygia ; when now he made Ephesus his resting-place as 
he before did Corinth, selecting this as another basis, 
which, lying at some distance from Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Corinth, and furnishing a good key both to Asia and 
the eastern parts of Greece, would provide another field 
for enterprise, and stand a Mother-Church in that quarter, 
as the Churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Corinth, re- 
spectively did in their own districts. Accordingly, at 
Ephesus he set up his staff for three years, making his 
presence there felt almost throughout all Asia Minor ;” 
the fruits of which sojourn are apparent, when, on his 
return from Macedonia (for to Macedonia he had pro- 
ceeded from Ephesus), he sent for the Elders of the 
Church of Ephesus, or its Bishops, or rather both, to 
attend him at Miletus. For there, there appears to 
have been a gathering of clergy from all sides, such as 
indicated great progress to have been made in the esta- 
blishment of the Church throughout those parts; an im- 
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pression conveyed indeed by the very brief narrative of 
this event given in the Acts of the Apostles, but more 
than confirmed by the history of the same transaction as _ 
recorded by Irenxus, who, belonging to that neighbour- 
hood himself, personally acquainted with Polyearp, and 
living so soon after the event, may be considered to speak 
from local as well as scriptural information; and who 
says, that on that occasion the Bishops and Presbyters 
were called together, not only those of Ephesus, but 
those of all the surrounding towns:' the argument of 
Trenzus, which was to show that St. Paul used no reserve 
in the communication of his doctrine, as the heretics 
against whom he was writing pretended, deriving very 
much of its force from the comprehensive character of 
this assembly: and, indeed, the Apostle’s parting charge 
to them, “ Behold I know that ye all, among whom I have 
gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall see my face no 
more; take heed therefore unto yourselves and to all the 
flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers,” is enough in itself to determine its large compass. 

Eventually, St. Paul made his way back after this 
visitation, as after the former one, to Jerusalem, partly to 
be present at the Feast,’ but yet more, perhaps, to renew 
the report of his mission and its results to St. James 
and all the Elders;* this he did on the second day after 
his arrival, probably intending, as before, to end his pil- 
grimage at Antioch, had not his purpose been frustrated 
by the tumultuous events which attended his presence at 
Jerusalem. These resulted in carrying him to Rome, 
where God in his providence had other and most im- 
portant work for him to do; and where it was so ordered 
that he should again establish another basis, whether for 
himself or foy others, the most effective perhaps of any, 
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a foundation for proceedings in France, in Spain, and in 
Africa. At Rome, then, he abode two whole years, 
preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence ; 
all which had happened to him falling out to the further- 
ance of the Gospel; his bonds in Christ manifest in the 
Palace, and in all other places.'' I will add, that if the 
feature I have been remarking in St. Paul’s missionary 
travels had been properly considered, several palpable mis- 
takes in the subscriptions of his Epistles would have been 
avoided. Whoever added those subscriptions did not bear 
in mind that, @ priori, the Apostle might be supposed 
likely to write most letters from those towns where he 
made the longest stay. Had he recollected this, he 
would perhaps have abstained from affixing the date of 
“ Philippi,” to the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
most assuredly was written from Ephesus :” he would have 
hesitated to refer the date of the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, to Athens, which was certainly written 
from Corinth,’ and to have repeated the blunder with 
respect to the Second Epistle.‘ 

There is something very striking in the choice made by 
the first heralds of the Gospel, of these strong positions. 
Obscure as they were themselves, they were not content 
with taking up obscure ground: they did not secrete 
themselves in rural and sequestered neighbourhoods, and 
trust to emerge by degrees as their new principles should 
creep through the country without observation; they 
boldly fixed their head-quarters by preference in the most 
conspicuous and flourishing towns; Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Ephesus, Corinth, Rome, being all of them sites the most 
commanding ;—cities—populous, busy, alive, intelligent, 
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pre-eminently set on a hill; serving, in addition to their 
general aptitude for the purposes contemplated by the 
Apostles, to convince mankind that humble teachers of 
the Gospel, who planted their standards so bravely, must 
be confident in their cause, must feel their strength, were 
ready to challenge inquiry, and were convinced that their 
efforts would make an impression on the world. 

We have now, perhaps, attended on the Apostle up to 
the year 63. There remains, however, a good deal of 
St. Paul’s life and occupations to be accounted for still; 
the Acts of the Apostles only embracing so much of his 
history as ends with his first imprisonment at Rome, 
whereas five years probably elapsed after his liberation 
before he was put to death.’ It is not to be believed that 
he was taking his ease during such an interval. The 
energy of his character, the sense of his responsibility, 
and the spiritual wants of the world, alike forbade it. 
He had, some time ago, intimated an intention of visit- 
ing Spain; and from the terms of that intimation, which 
occurs in his Epistle to the Romans, written from 
Corinth,’ it is evident that he contemplated making Rome 
a stage in his journey, and deriving advantages in the 
prosecution of it from the assistance he expected to meet 
with in that place. He is now actually in that city ; 
though brought there under circumstances he could not 
have foreseen when he penned the words. He is at 
Rome, and at liberty; the world once more before him. 
What more probable than that he should profit by the 
occasion now afforded him, of completing his plan—his 
tendency still westward from the very beginning of his 
ministry, and go forwards to Spain? Clemens Romanus, 
his contemporary, and a writer who appears to have been 
in possession of knowledge of St. Paul, derived to him 
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from opportunities of his own, expressly affirms that his 
travels extended to the limits of the west,! a phrase by 
no means applicable to Rome, particularly when used by 
one who was dwelling at Rome at the moment, but quite 
applicable to Spain, the like being expressly found in 
several authors in direct relation to that country,’ and 
both Chrysostom and Theodoret asserting, without any 
hesitation, in so many words, that to Spain the Apostle 
went after his imprisonment at Rome.’ Certain it is 
that Spain was amongst the nations which received the 
Gospel the earliest. It had its Churches, and what is 
more, it had long had its Churches, in the time of Irenzeus, 
for he not only refers to them, but refers to them as 
channels of the primitive ecclesiastical tradition which 
proved the doctrine of the Church to be opposed to that 
which the heretics, against whom he was disputing, 
claimed for orthodox.* All this is very.consistent with 
St. Paul’s visit to that country. What became of the 
Apostle after this is still more matter of conjecture, the 
history of the Acts being entirely silent upon it, and the 
only data on which we have to go being hints, and those 
very ambiguous ones, which transpire in his Epistles. 
‘Thus it may be surmised, perhaps, that he bent his way 
back from Spain to Juda; it had been his custom to 
terminate his journeys there; and there is a message in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, if we consider that 
Epistle to be St. Paul’s, as there can be little doubt it is, 
and the Hebrews addressed to be those of Judea more 
especially, apprizes them of his approach to that land.’ 
It may be further conjectured that he dropped Titus at 
Crete on his way,’ for it is difficult to find any moment in 
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the previous biography of St. Paul open to this incident ; 
and it is evident that the Gospel had been firmly established 
in that island before St. Paul touched there with Titus, 
who was commissioned to set in order the things chat 
were wanting, and ordain elders in every city; a state of 
affairs which would better correspond with a late than 
an early period of St. Paul’s ministry: that after a while 
he quitted Judea again, and for the last time, to visit the 
Churches, taking Timothy along with him, who had ac- 
companied him to J udzea,’ and leaving him at Ephesus, as 
he had before left Titus at Crete, as bishop of that place, 
whilst he himself, as on former occasions, pushed on for 
Macedonia;’ for, again, it would not be easy to find a 
niche in the narrative of St. Paul’s life, as hitherto told, 
where this transaction would conveniently drop in. It 
could not have happened on his first going to that coun-. 
try, for Timothy then accompanied him;° it could not 
have happened on his second journey there, for he then 
sent Timothy on before him;* it would seem, therefore, 
that it was on some third journey from Juda through 
Asia and Macedonia, such as we are supposing, that 
Timothy still attended him, and was then permanently 
fixed at Ephesus, as its bishop. It may be further sur- 
mised, that going on into Macedonia, St. Paul now halted 
at Philippi, tarrying there for a time, and so making good 
the expectations, to this effect, he had raised in the Phi- 
lippians in his Epistle from Rome;* that he wintered at 
Nicopolis, in Epirus ;° again visited Corinth, where he left 
Erastus;’ Troas, where he left his books and his parch- 
ments;° and Miletum, whether the town of that name in 
Asia Minor or in Crete, where he left Trophimus sick ; ° 
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for all these latter incidents are mentioned as of recent 
occurrence in his Second Epistle to Timothy, an epistle 
bearing internal evidence of having been written very 
shortly before his death,’ and are therefore such as must 
have befallen him during the obscure interval of his life 
which I am now endeavouring to explore. Here, how- 
ever, all trace of him ceases. Certain it is that he is 
finally to be found once more at Rome; passages in the 
same epistle I have just referred to, the Second Epistle 
to Timothy, bear token of it; “at my first answer,” he 
there says, “no man stood with me,” that is, when he was 
making his defence at Cesar’s judgment seat. But we 
are entirely in the dark as to the circumstances under 
which he*reached this capital the second time, whether 
under constraint as before, or of his own free will; at all 
events, it is evident that Rome had become a place of 
much greater danger for him, as well as for all Christians, 
than it was on the former occasion. This might, per- 
haps, in some degree be attributed to the increased fero- 
city of Nero, as he grew in years, and his taste for blood 
became keener; yet more, to the rapid augmentation of 
the numbers of the Christians during the interval, which 
began to excite alarm in the authorities of the State; 
and most of all to the fact, that the Christians were made 
the scapegoats for the great fire of Rome, which had oc- 
curred since the first and before the second visit of the 
Apostle? At his first visit, St. Paul was met on his road 
openly at Appii Forum, and accompanied by the brethren 
to the capital, where he was allowed to dwell two whole 
years in his own hired house, to receive all that came to 
him, to preach and teach the doctrines he thought fit, 
with all confidence and without any hindrance; those 
doctrines apparently entertained even in the imperial 
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palace, and an interest taken in the party who was pro- 
mulgating them, even in those high quarters.’ But at 
his second visit all was changed. He was now placed 
under close custody, insomuch that Onesiphorus had to 
search him out very diligently, in order to find him;? it 
was now dangerous to be his friend, all men forsook him; 
he now speaks of his “chain,” of his “bonds,” of the 
“mouth of the lion,” of his being “ready to be offered ;” 
not to say that a deep solemnity and earnestness breathe 
throughout his Second Epistle to Timothy, which fur- 
nishes these facts, strongly expressive in itself of the 
crisis in which the Apostle felt himself to be standing. 
Scripture is silent with respect to the manner of his exe- 
cution ; but Clemens tells us that he suffered martyrdom 
at the hands of those in power,’ and Dionysius in the 
second century, and Tertullian in the third, narrow the 
scene and the season to Italy, and to Rome under Nero.* 
Such was the progress of St. Paul’s teaching, his range 
gradually enlarging itself from the Holy Land, as he esta- 
blished a substantial footing elsewhere; as he stretched 
his chain of strong-holds to the westward, beginning from 
Jerusalem, the navel of Christendom— 


“Those holy fields 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 5 


Before dismissing the subject of St. Paul’s travels, we 
may observe that the effect which the Apostle produced 
on the several Churches he founded or visited, must have 
been rendered still more intense by the presence of the 
companions and fellow-labourers who attended him ; 
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Titus, sometimes, till he left him to preside over the 
Church of Crete;’ Timothy, yet more constantly, till he 
disposed of him at Ephesus; Silas through, at least, one 
long and laborious journey ; Mark frequently ; Luke, after 
he once joined him at Troas, probably by his side without 
interruption to the last ;7 and many more, some of them, 
perhaps, of the number of the seventy whom Jesus sent 
forth originally, and several of them persons who, having 
received this apostolical training, eventually occupied 
posts of distinction in the rising Church. 

My narration has already led me to touch on the in- 
cipient movements of St. Peter. Of his ulterior walk, 
after he felt himself at liberty to extend his efforts for 
the creation of Churches beyond the limits of Palestine, 
we are left almost without a witness; the very direction | 
in which he travelled uncertain; our estimate of it 
almost entirely depending on the position we give to the 
Babylon of which he speaks in his First Epistle.” That 
it was not the Assyrian Babylon seems highly probable, 
both because that city had then sunk into a solitude, few 
or no Jews there, amongst whom the Apostle could find 
a proper field for his labours,‘ Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
Persian towns, having superseded it; because it may be 
very well doubted whether St. Peter ever set foot beyond 
the bounds of the Roman Empire, enormous in extent, 
and studded with colonies of Jews, his appointed, though 
not exclusive, arena; and, because the phraseology of the 
Epistle itself seems to contemplate his own residence at 
- the moment, as well as that of the parties he was ad- 
dressing in it, to be within the territories of one and the 
same supreme authority, namely, that of the Emperor of 
Rome.’ Certain it is, that Eusebius records the impres- 
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sion of his own time, or, perhaps, of the time of Clemens 
Alexandrinus and Papias, to whose writings he had been 
just referring, to be, that when St. Peter dated his Epistle 
from Babylon, Rome was meant in a figure. What 
might be the stay which St. Peter made at Antioch, be- 
fore he embarked on this long journey that led him to 
Babylon, and in the course of which, we shall see, he 
probably visited many Churches, we have no means of 
determining. It may be supposed, however, that he was 
employed during that period, whatever it was, in overlook- 
ing the Church of Antioch, now deprived of the presence 
of St. Paul, as well as of Barnabas; and we shall find 
that on some other occasions St. Peter visited the same 
Churches as St. Paul; and we may conjecture that pos- 
sibly those Apostles regulated their respective movements 
in some sort with a view to supplying each other's place 
as circumstances dictated; more especially since the 
mixed population of the towns they visited, composed 
partly of Hebrews and partly of Greeks, would furnish 
ample scope for the functions of each in his turn. How- 
ever, the absence of St. Paul from Antioch in this instance 
must have lasted more than three years, probably from 
A.D. 50 to av. 54, half of which time he passed at 
Corinth ; and if St. Peter continued at Antioch during 
this period, or during a considerable part of it, it may 
very well account for his being reckoned, by early eccle- 
siastical writers, as the first Bishop of Antioch2 We may 
imagine, then, St. Peter to set out on his journey from 
Antioch about the year 54, and to make his way through ~ 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, to the 
strangers of which countries he subsequently addresses 
his First Epistle ; and Origen’s testimony, quoted by Euse- 
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bius, confirms the fact that in those quarters St. Peter 
preached before he arrived at the capital of Italy.’ Still 
endeavouring to track the steps of this great Apostle yet 
further, we may speculate upon his passing over from 
Asia, as St. Paul had done, and reaching Corinth. That 
eventually he did arrive at that city, and even make a 
considerable sojourn there, is highly probable. There 
was much to recommend it to him. It was a key of 
Greece, and from its maritime position and commercial 
character, of neighbouring countries also. It was full of 
Jews; and, moreover, it had enjoyed the presence of St. 
Paul for a long season; so that St. Peter might in this 
instance do, as he had before done at Antioch, follow up 
the impression which the Apostle of the Gentiles had 
made, to strengthen the things that were lacking. More- 
over, the terms in which Clemens Romanus expresses 
himself when writing to the Corinthians, and recommend- 
ing to them the example of St. Peter, as well as of St. 
Paul, seem to indicate that he counted on the sympathy 
of that Church for this Apostle, such a sympathy as would 
spring out of a personal knowledge of him and his cha- 
racter.?. Dionysius of Corinth expressly claims St. Peter 
as well as St. Paul for a founder of the Corinthian 
Church ; a privilege, says he, which the Church of Co- 
rinth shared with that of Rome.’ That St. Peter visited 
Corinth, then, is almost certain; but that he had esta- 
blished himself there so early as the date of St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, written about the year 
57, seems very questionable; nor is the evidence of the 
verse from that Epistle adduced to prove the fact, con- 
clusive. St. Paul might certainly have rebuked the Co- 
rinthians for splitting their Church into factions, and 
severally crying, I am of Paul, Iam of Apollos, and I of 
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Cephas, without implying that St. Peter had then been 
there. St. Peter might have had_ his partisans there, 
without having been actually on the spot himself; and 
nothing is more likely than that many foreign Jews were 
at Corinth who had seen and heard St. Peter in Judea 
and elsewhere, not to say that an expression which St. 
Paul subsequently uses in the same Epistle, “I have 
planted, Apollos watered,” would rather argue that St. 
Peter had not at that time been actually engaged in 
cherishing the Church of Corinth. I should be disposed, 
therefore, to think that St. Peter’s progress through Asia 
had occupied him a long time, age having reduced his 
powers of locomotion:’ that he did not reach Corinth till 
a later date than a.p. 57; that finding already in that city 
friends and followers, he sojourned there for a season; 
that he did not arrive at Rome before a.p. 63, when St. 
Paul had recovered his liberty and departed; and that 
thus he once more relieved that Apostle in the charge of 
a most important Church, and again divided with him, as 
he had done before at Antioch, the character of a founder. 
Such arrangement of the incidents of St. Peter’s history 
seems least exposed to objection ; for it is hard to believe 
that no mention would have been made of him in the 
last chapter of the Acts which presents St. Paul to us at 
Rome, or in the several Epistles which that Apostle 
wrote from Rome, had St. Peter been there at the time. 
Rather may it be thought, as I have argued, that St. 
Peter was then employed in Asia, approaching Rome by 
slow degrees from that direction; that once at Rome, he 
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passed there or thereabouts the few remaining years of bis 
life, writing from thence his two Epistles, the latter of 
which bears internal evidence of a date when his days 
were fast drawing to a close;' earning by his teaching a 
name which has been associated with the Church of Rome 
ever since; according to the strongest testimony of anti- 
quity, sealing that teaching with his blood in company 
with St. Paul, the latter, as a Roman citizen, consigned 
to honourable death by decapitation, the former, as one 
of the “despectissima pars servientium,” given over to 
the ignominious execution of the cross; far otherwise esti- 
mated by himself, however, who regarded it in its ordi- 
nary form as even too glorious an end for him, conse- 
crated as it had been by the sufferings of his Lord, and 
who, accordingly, begged to have the mode of it reversed, 
and to be allowed to die with his head downwards.’ This 
memorable event probably occurred on February 22, 
ADs 68. 
Before dismissing the subject of St. Peter’s travels, it 
may be proper to notice the manner and degree in which 
those of St. Mark are involved in his; the authentic par- 
ticulars of which, however, are so few as to leave us in 
perplexity at best; but the thread which is most calcu- 
lated to conduct us through the labyrinth, is the consi- 
deration that he was in very frequent communication with 
both the Apostles Peter and Paul, and a medium through 
which they probably brought into combination many of 
their movements. 
ence to that writer; indeed, I 


turned to him with some solici- 
tude, having found my own spe- 
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this scheme for St. Peter’s travels 
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it was made without any refer- 
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with some others that had hap- 
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After the departure of St. Mark from Antioch with 
Barnabas for Cyprus, we lose sight of him for some time. 
He might seem to have separated from his companion 
after a while, for certainly no further mention is made of 
them together; indeed Barnabas disappears from history 
altogether, and might have been supposed dead, more 
especially as the identification of him with Jupiter at a 
former period by the people of Lystra would indicate, 
perhaps, his aspect to have been venerable and his years 
not few. That he was alive, however, when St. Paul 
wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians, which he did 
from Ephesus about a.D. 57, is certain,’ though his proceed- 
ings are entirely unknown; but if our conjecture respect- 
ing his age is of any value, it would render it probable 
that he did not survive the fall of Jerusalem, and there- 
fore that the Epistle ascribed to him is not genuine, 
which was undoubtedly written after that event, though 
very shortly after it.’ 

St. Mark, then, might have returned to Antioch, this 
short circuit with Barnabas ended, and, finding Peter still 
there, might have set out with him on his journey to- 
wards Rome, and visited with him the Asiatic Churches 
on his way. Certain it is, that when writing to those 
Churches afterwards, St. Peter sends to them St. Mark’s 
salutation as though he was personally known to them,* 
and perhaps this is the most likely occasion on which the 
mutual acquaintance could have been made: and yet it is 
no less certain that he was with St. Paul at Rome during 
his first imprisonment, that is, during some part at least 
of this very journey of St. Peter, being named by St. Paul 
when writing from Rome to Philemon,‘ called by him his 
fellow-labourer, and named again by him when writing to 
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the Colossians, in the latter instance with a notice that he 
was meditating a visit to Colosse.! We may suppose, 
therefore, that St. Peter sent him on before him; as 
St. Paul, we know, did by Timothy on a similar occasion ; 
and that, arriving at Rome before St. Paul left, he re- 
mained there till St. Peter came, for there he certainly 
was, as we have seen, when St. Peter wrote his First 
Epistle.” Here he might have spent some time with 
St. Peter, again associating with him, sharing his labours, 
as antiquity represents him to have done, and thus quali- 
fying himself for eventually putting on record in his 
Gospel the matter with which that Apostle supplied him.’ 
How long this intercourse continued cannot be guessed, 
but I conceive it was after a while broken off by St. Mark 
fulfilling the intention we have found him already ex- 
pressing, of again visiting Asia, or at least Colosse. For 
when St. Paul is brought to Rome the second time, and 
when, during the final imprisonment he there underwent, 
he writes to Timothy his Second Epistle, he requests him 
to come to him, and to bring Mark with him.* St. Mark, 
therefore, was at that period in Timothy’s neighbourhood, 
or, in other words, in the neighbourhood of Ephesus, of 
which Timothy had been left the Bishop. I conclude, 
therefore, that in obedience to this summons of St. Paul, 
St. Mark returned to Rome, where he now found both 
St. Peter and St. Paul; remained there to see the end of 
these illustrious servants of Christ; and then put down in 
writing, for the benefit of the Church, the treasures of 
knowledge he had gathered under them, from St. Peter 
more especially, and published his Gospel.’ There is a 
difficulty, however, even here; for whilst Eusebius in- 
forms us in one place, on the authority of Irenzus, that 
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the Gospel of St. Mark was written after the death of 
St. Peter and St. Paul,' he tells us in another that “ Peter 
sanctioned the Gospel of Mark, and approved it in 
the Churches,”? a difficulty which has been met by the 
hypothesis that St. Mark composed his Gospel before 
St. Peter’s death, and having received his commendation 
of it, published it afterwards. This Gospel, according to 
the same Eusebius,’ and Jerome concurs with him, St. 
Mark took with him into Egypt, where he founded the 
Church of Alexandria, and thus extended a knowledge of 
the Saviour to that quarter of the world.* 

Of the ministerial course of St. John, considering how 
eminent an Apostle he was, we have little information ; that 
little, however, confirms the remark I made at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, that the Apostles were so long station- 
ary in and about Jerusalem, or, when diverging from it for 
the purpose of dispensing the Gospel and planting Churches, 
did their work so leisurely and with so much economy, that 
all the leading questions of ecclesiastical polity must have 
come under their notice and been determined by them, 
or at least such principles laid down by them as would 
serve to guide and govern the Chureh of all ages. Thus 
we may conclude from the Acts of the Apostles, that 
St. John never quitted Palestine during the period to 
which that history extends. Whenever he is mentioned 
in the Acts, he is found to be moving within those limits. 
We know that he was at Jerusalem sixteen years after 
the Ascension, or a.p. 49: for St. Paul tells us he saw 
him there when he visited that city with Barnabas.2 And 
though Asia Minor was his ultimate destination, there is 
no evidence of his having been there during the lives of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Both these Apostles address 
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Epistles to the Christians of Asia Minor more than once, 
and to various Churches or individuals of that district ; 
but no allusion is made in any of them to St. John. It 
is possible that the fulfilment of his Lord’s dying charge, 
the care of his mother, might, amongst other things, de- 
tain him at Jerusalem, at all events for the remainder of 
her life; but however that might be, his constant resi- 
dence there for so many years could not fail to give a 
lustre to that Church, and qualify it more and more for 
making its influence felt, as it did, on other Christian set- 
tlements. The tumult and disorder which prevailed in 
Judea for several years previous to the fall of the capital, 
might be the immediate cause of St. John’s migration to 
Asia; and with the exception of the time he passed in 
exile at Patmos, he appears to have dwelt chiefly at 
Ephesus, the most distinguished of the Asiatic cities, and 
one of the most solid pillars of the Christian temple; 
thus giving strength and character to that Church which 
commanded in Asia, as St. Paul had done by his residence 
there before him, and as he had himself done already by 
the Church of Jerusalem, which was equally conspicuous 
in Palestine. For whatever historical glimpses of the 
Apostle now present themselves, are all, more or less, 
connected with Asia, and nearly all with Ephesus. Ire- 
neeus speaks of traditions which had descended to him 
through the “Elders” or “Seniores,” who had consorted 
with St. John in Asia.' Eusebius, who derives his facts 
from early authorities, assigns Asia to St. John as the 
region allotted to him for his ministry.” In the dispute 
respecting the season for observing Easter-day, Polycrates, 
an Asiatic bishop of the second century, founds his own 
practice, and that of the Asiatic Churches, of keeping the 
fourteenth day, mainly on the practice of St. John, as 
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Polycarp had done before him;’ and in the Revelation, 
where St. John is made the medium of God’s message to 
the Churches, they are al] Churches of Asia, and no other. 
To narrow the ground yet more, Ephesus is assigned by 
Irenszeus as the scene of the Apostle’s adventure, when 
going into a bath and finding Cerinthus in it already, he 
rushed out, exclaiming, “Jest the roof fall on me.”? Ephe- 
sus is the centre from which Clemens Alexandrinus repre- 
sents him as repairing to the neighbouring cities, to plant 
Churches or confirm them, and set them in order; on one 
of which occasions it was that he commended to the 
bishop of the place he was visiting (so Clemens relates) a 
youth of engaging appearance, to be instructed, baptized, 
and trained to godliness; but that on returning after a 
while, and finding his charge neglected, the young man 
having been suffered to escape and join himself to a gang 
of mountain robbers, he rebuked the bishop, rescued the 
offender from his wicked companions and lawless life, and 
restored him with much passionate tenderness to the 
Church.’ It was at Ephesus, according to Apollonius, 
that he raised a dead man to life;* and some of the same 
writers again describe Ephesus as the spot where he 
ended his days, and where his bones were laid in the 
reign of Trajan,’ about a century after the birth of our 
Lord: his great length of years clearly intimated in the 
Saviour’s prophetic words, “If I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee?” As though the Providence 
which indeed regulates the fall of a Sparrow, would shield 
his infant Church amidst all the dangers which were to 
befall it, nor suffer a man of it to be withdrawn before his 
time, and before the work God: had for him to do was 
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accomplished. That St. John had thus a charmed life 
would further appear from another incident (if confidence 
can be reposed in its reality), recorded by Tertullian, and 
repeated by subsequent writers, the only incident which 
happened to him out of Asia, his absence from Asia in 
this instance involuntary: “Happy Church!” exclaims 
Tertullian, of Rome, where the transaction in question is 
said by him to have occurred—“ Happy Church! on 
which Apostles poured out all their doctrine with their 
blood: where Peter had a like passion with the Lord; 
where Paul is crowned with a death like that of John 
(the Baptist); where the Apostle John was plunged into 
boiling oil, and suffered nothing, and was afterwards ba- 
nished to an island.”’ Such is the memorial of this fact 
left us by Tertullian, the manner of its introduction seem- 
ing to bespeak its general notoriety, as though it had 
only to be mentioned in order to be recognised. Certainly 
we know that Christians were dragged to Rome from 
the provinces for examination and punishment. This was 
especially the case where the parties were Roman citi- 
zens.” But it was also true of others. It was so with 
Ignatius. The thing, therefore, might very well happen 
to St. John in a persecution, and a persecution of the 
Christians there was at this time under Domitian. If the 
miracle occurred, it would account for the life of the 
Apostle being spared, and a remand to Patmos, from 
whence he was probably brought, being substituted for 
the death which had otherwise awaited him. Under the 
special exigences of those times, special protection was 
promised to those who believed. St. Paul, we are assured, 
took no harm from the viper evidently regarded by the 
natives of the place as a venomous reptile. Here was 
one case in which the promise certainly prevailed. Pa- 
pias, who lived at the beginning of the second century, 
1 Tertullian, De Prescript.§ 36. | * Pliny, Ep. x. 97. 
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relates, apparently on the authority of Philip the Apostle’s 
daughters, who would be contemporary with the event, that 
Justus, called also Barsabas, in the Acts, drank a deadly 
poison, and, through the grace of the Lord, sustained no 
injury from it.'| Here, I say, was another instance in 
which the promise, to all appearance, was accomplished. 
When the records which remain of the lives and pro- 
ceedings of the Apostles are so scanty, whether canonical 
or patristical, it is not to be argued, from the omission of 
certain facts respecting them, that no such came to pass, 
especially where the antecedent. probability of such facts 
occurring is established by the language of Scripture it- 
self; for it is not likely that our Lord would have inti- 
mated his protection to be forthcoming, unless He had 
foreseen that there would certainly be a call for it. Of 
several of the Apostles we know absolutely nothing; yet 
it is not to be doubted they were executing their Lord’s 
commission of teaching and baptizing the nations, and 
enjoying and exercising the supernatural powers the Lord 
imparted to them. Of some, of St. John amongst the 
number, we are partially informed; and it is not impos- 
sible or improbable that had we the minute details of his 
long and eventful life, we should find his escape from the 
boiling cauldron an incident of a piece with many others 
in relation to him; and as it is a mark of humility, so 
may it be of a mind open to truth, rather, perhaps, to 
acquiesce in the credibility of wonders like this reported 
of one who was certainly under the special keeping of 
God, than to have recourse to such expedients as Mos- 
heim and Dr. Jortin suggest for reducing their magni- 
tude and accommodating them to the taste of modern 
times. 

St. James, another of the Apostles of the greatest 
distinction, was yet more circumscribed in the range of 

* Kuseb. Keel. Hist. iii. ¢. 39. 
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his personal services, Jerusalem itself being the compass 
within which they were confined. There were two of 
this name amongst the Apostles: the one, the son of 
Zebedee and brother of John, sufficiently distinguished 
from any other by his parentage and relationship, and 
soon ceasing to create any confusion in the annals of the 
Twelve by disappearing from the scene altogether, being 
killed by Herod with the sword ;' the other, presented to 
us in the Sacred History under several designations, but 
still the identity of the individual under them all pro- 
bably admitting of being proved. Among the women 
who stood watching the crucifixion were, according to St. 
Mark, “ Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James 
the Less;”” according to St. John, “ Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the wife of Cleophas.* Therefore we con- 
clude that Mary the mother of James the Less was the 
same as Mary the wife of Cleophas, or, in other words, 
that James the Less was the son of Cleophas. But 
James the Apostle, according to St. Matthew, was the 
son of Alpheus,* which is merely another pronunciation 
‘of the same Hebrew name;° so that James the Apostle 
and James the Less were one and the same person, the 
son of Mary the wife of Cleophas, who is further de- 
scribed in the passage of St. John, already referred to, 
as Jesus’ mother’s sister, and accordingly St. James is 
discovered to be the cousin of our Lord, or, as he is else- 
where called in the language of the Hebrews, “the 
Lord’s brother ;”* a circumstance which perhaps secured 
to him the primacy of the Church of Jerusalem, as epis- 
copal chairs were afterwards assigned to the grandsons of 
St. Jude, related in the same degree to our Lord, for a 
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similar reason.’ In Jerusalem, then, he exercised his 
high functions, and from Jerusalem he wrote his Catholic 
Epistle, the internal evidence of which indicates a date 
later than the death of St. James, the brother of St. J ohn, 
to whom some have ascribed it, an event which must 
have occurred as early as a.p. 43 or a.v. 44. For that 
Epistle deals with errors and defects in the Church as if 
they were already chronic, and, moreover, anticipates, 
from no great distance it may be thought, the calamity 
which was coming on the country in the approaching 
downfall of Jerusalem—« Go to now, ye that say, To-day 
or to-morrow we will go into such a city, and continue 
there a year, and buy and sell, and get gain: whereas ye 
know not what shall be on the morrow ;” and again, yet 
more significantly, “The coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh.” Still, however far the decrees established “at Jeru- 
salem under James might reach, and whatever might be 
the circulation of his Epistle, in Jerusalem, as I have said, 
he constantly abode, and thus gave still more vital force to 
the action of that heart of Christendom, till death, in his 
case a violent one, overtook him. For the J ews, incensed 
at the progress of Christianity, and profiting by the an- 
archy of the moment, when, Festus dead, and his successor 
not yet appointed, they could do what seemed good in 
their own sight, urged St. James to address the people of 
Jerusalem at the passover, numbers being assembled, and 
a riot apprehended, and inform them rightly concerning 
Jesus, disabusing them of their confidence in Him, and 
allaying the feverish expectation of his advent. In order 
that he might be the better heard, they set him ona wing 
of the temple; but when the reply of James to their vio- 
lent and importunate appeal proved to be, “ Why question 
ye me concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He js now sit- 
ting in the heavens at the right hand of power, and is 
' Hegesipp. apud Eus. iii. ¢, 20. 
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about to come in the clouds of heaven,” they put him 
effectually to silence, by casting him down headlong, and 
afterwards dispatching him with a fuller’s club.’ Mos- 
heim contends that St. James, St. Peter, and St. Paul 
are the only Apostles of whom it can be affirmed with cer- 
tainty that they ended their lives as martyrs,” grounding 
his opinion chiefly on a passage in Tertullian. He may 
be right in his fact, except that both the Jameses must 
certainly be included. But the paragraph is not so de- 
cisive as he represents it. The heretics against whom 
Tertullian is contending disparaged martyrdom, disputed 
the texts usually advanced in commendation of it, de- 
scribed the apostolical writings as figurative and easily 
misunderstood on such a question. “But look to the 
case as recorded in the Acts,” replies Tertullian, “at any 
rate you will there find Peter beaten, Stephen stoned, 
James slain, Paul torn in pieces;”* and if you would 
be content with other authority, as e.g. the lives of the 
Ceesars, where you read of the cruelties which Nero prac- 
tised against the rising sect, you would learn that “ Peter 
was girded by another” by being bound to the cross, and 
that “ Paul received the freedom of the Roman com- 
monwealth, by experiencing at Rome the glorious second 
birth of martyrdom!” It is not, therefore, Tertullian’s 
intention to call in the help_of history, except in these 
particular instances where it corroborates the testimony 
of Scripture itself; Scripture being the testimony he 
relied on, because Scripture was the testimony which, 
when clear, as Tertullian was endeavouring to render 


1 Kuseb. Heel. Hist. i. c. 23. 
' 2 De Rebus Christian. p. 82. 
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it by the accessory aid of secular documents, was ac- 
cepted by the heretics. There might have been tradi- 
tions respecting the painful and premature ends of other 
Apostles known to Tertullian, but his argument in this 
place did not admit of their production. Certainly in the 
Memoranda concerning the Twelve Apostles ascribed to 
Hippolytus,' violent deaths are assigned to several more 
of them. We there are told that St. Andrew, having 
preached among the Scythians and Thracians, was nailed 
to an olive tree, at Patra, in Achaia, and so died; that 
St. Philip, having laboured in Phrygia, suffered crucifixion 
at Hierapolis, under Domitian; that St. Bartholomew 
took India for his field, a locality of much uncertainty in 
ancient geography, and was crucified at Albanus, a city of 
Armenia Major, a position which might limit its meaning 
in this instance: that St. Thomas, having taught in Par- 
thia, Media, Persia, and elsewhere in those quarters, was 
pierced through the body in four places, by a lance of 
firwood, at Calamina, in India. The only persons among 
the Apostles who were exempt from these or similar 
sufferings being St. Matthew, who died a natural death 
at Hierea, a Parthian city; St. Jude, who ended his 
course in peace, after preaching to the people of Edessa ° 
and throughout Mesopotamia, at Berytus; St. Simon the 
Canaanite, who became Bishop of Jerusalem after St. 
James, and finished his days there at the age of a hundred 
and twenty; and St. Matthias, who occupied himself in 
the same quarter, and there died and was buried. Origen 
assigns to St. Thomas and St. Andrew the same districts 
respectively for their missions, but is silent as to their 
untimely ends, as he also is with regard to those of St. 
Bartholomew and St. Philip? Moreover, when replying 
to the objection of Celsus, that so little were the com. 
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panions of Jesus impressed by his teaching, and so far 
were they from dying with Him or suffering for Him, they 
actually denied Him, he only mentions in vindication of 
them the deaths of Peter and of James the brother of 
John, and the sufferings boldly undergone by the Apos- 
tles in general.' Neither is the sanguinary catalogue thus 
set forth in the reputed work of Hippolytus confirmed by 
Eusebius, who enumerates many of the writings of that 
author, amongst which this document, from its brevity, 
would scarcely be supposed to find a place. He adds, 
however, that there were very many more in the posses- 
sion of one person or another,’ and it is possible that, 
amongst these latter, the catalogue in question might 
exist. At the same time it must be confessed that Chry- 
sostom seems to have had no knowledge of the facts thus 
affirmed by Hippolytus. “Tell me,” says he, in a homily 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ “do not the bones of 
Moses lie in a strange land, as well as those of Aaron, of 
Daniel, and of Jeremiah? neither can we tell where many 
of the Apostles repose. The sepulchres of Peter, Paul, 
John, and Thomas, are notorious, it is true; but of the 
rest, many as they were, not one is known. But let us 
not make this a matter for lamentation, nor be faint- 
hearted for this; for let us be buried where we will, the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” * 

With respect to the portion of the world covered by 
the travels of the Apostles, the impression on the mind of 
Eusebius appears to be, that they never exceeded certain 
moderate limits; the plan of dispersing the Gospel, in the 
first instance, having been, as I have argued all along, to 
give it a firm footing where it was planted, and trust to 
the force there concentrated under God’s blessing for its 
further expansion. For whilst, on the one hand, the 
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ecclesiastical historian describes the Apostles as going 
forth to teach all nations, when the troubles which came 
on the Holy Land rendered it no longer safe or useful to 
remain there;' he subsequently tells us, on the other 
hand, that after the fall of Jerusalem, when provision was 
to be made for a successor to St. James in the bishopric, 
the Apostles who survived (and they were many) came 
together from all parts to assist at that important election, 
and concurred in fixing on Symeon;? as though, however 
scattered they might be, they still at least had not wan- 
dered to the ends of the earth, but were within call when 
an occasion arose which required that they should assem- 
ble themselves together. Neither did this necessity, it 
may be observed, circumscribe their range within inordi- 
nately narrow bounds, bounds inconsistent with the lati- 
tude we have already assigned them; for there is no 
feature more remarkable, or more indicative of the zeal 
of the early Christian Church, than the great intercourse 
that appears to have subsisted amongst the founders and 
teachers of the primitive Churches, separated, though 
they might be, by what we should even now call, with 
our wonderfully-improved means of locomotion, very 
serious distances. Thus St. Paul (as we have seen) when 
at Rome, thinks little of desiring Timothy, who was pro- 
bably at Ephesus, to come to him, and bring Mark with 
him, who was in the same region.’ Clemens Romanus 
sends Claudius Ephebus, Valerius Bito, and Fortunatus 
from Rome to Corinth, to convey his own letter of advice 


to the Church of Corinth, and bring him word again how - — 


it fared.’ Ignatius does not hesitate to request Polycarp 
to draw together deputies from the Churches within a 
reasonable distance of Smyrna, and dispatch one of their 
company to Antioch, on an errand of good-will to the 
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Church of that place.’ Sotas, a Bishop of Anchialus, in 
Thrace, travels to Phrygia, to learn on the spot the pro- 
ceedings of the Montanists, who prevailed in those parts.” 
Trengeus proceeded from Asia Minor and the neighbour- 
hood of Smyrna to Lyons, where he settled himself as a 
Christian teacher, and at a later period of his life he tra- 
velled from Lyons to Rome, on an embassy from the 
Church of Lyons to Eleutherus, then Bishop of Rome.’ 
Cyprian sends Caldonius and Fortunatus from Carthage 
to Rome to witness the consecration of Cornelius to that 
see,‘ and in return receives messengers from Rome with 
tidings from that Church; and indeed the writings of 
Cyprian are full of examples of this kind of intercourse 
carried on between remote portions of Christendom. 
On the whole, then, it may be considered that the 
Apostles having received instructions with respect to the 
manner of founding and establishing the Churches from 
their Lord Himself, to a much greater extent than the 
“mere words of Scripture literally interpreted may seem 
to imply, having had their memory of those instructions 
refreshed, and the method of realising them demonstrated 
by the Comforter, continued in the capital of the Holy 
Land, all of them for many years, several of them for the 
whole or the greater part of their lives, carrying into 
vigorous effect those principles within a certain range of 
Jerusalem ; and that when at length they extended their 
radius, and pushed their operations further into the world, 
they still cut out for themselves only such a circuit as 
they could occupy effectually ; and that thus, before they 
were all removed, they had constructed their work so 
substantially, set up so many Christian communities, with 
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all the necessary appointments and appliances so com- 
pletely, interlaced them so compactly, repeated one and 
the same plan in each of them with such uniformity, 
that nothing was wanting but willing hands, who would 
carry on, under God, the vast design, be true to the 
lines these master-builders had laid down, and rear the 
superstructure which they had provided for, and indeed 
anticipated. 


= 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Apostles’ selection of Persons to superintend the Churches, 
Timothy, Titus, Polycarp, St. Mark, Linus, Epaphroditus, Diony- 
sius.—The manner of Appointment.—The Succession in the 
Churches at Jerusalem.—Antioch.—Rome.—Alexandria.—The 
early Organization of the Church. 


Wuen the place of Judas had to be supplied, the 
Apostles were governed in their choice of a successor by 
the consideration that he must be “one of those men 
which had companied with them all the time that the 
Lord Jesus had gone in and out among them.” A similar 
rule now guided them in their selection of those who were 
to superintend the Churches when they should themselves 
be no more. The persons to whom they bequeathed 
their charge, were in general those who had been as- 
sociated with them, and trained for the work by them- 
selves. Timothy had heard the things which he had to 
teach others of St. Paul,’ and he was appointed Bishop of 
Ephesus. Titus was instructed to exhort, to silence, to 
rebuke, according as he had been taught of the’ same 
Apostle,’ and he was intrusted with the Church of Crete. 
Polycarp had consorted with St. John and other of the 
Apostles, and delighted in recounting to the people their 
sayings, as well as in making report of the deeds and 
doctrines of the Lord,’ and he was appointed by one or 
other of them (probably by St. John himself) Bishop of 
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Smyrna, and might be the Angel of that Church ‘ad- 
dressed in the Revelation.’ St. Mark, as we have seen, 
was in constant communication with St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and was, consequently, most entirely conver- 
sant with their ways, and he received the rule of the 
Church of Alexandria, and stood at the head of its 
bishops.” Linus was one of the companions of St. Paul, 
in his latter days at least,’? and he was constituted Bishop 
of Rome after the death of the Apostolical Founders, 
And here we may remark, that so eminent a Church:as 
that of Rome almost immediately proved itself, would not 
be committed to feeble hands; so ‘that, however we may 
have accustomed ourselves to regard Timothy and Titus 
as occupying the foremost places amongst the successors 
of the Apostles, naturally led to this conclusion by pos- 
sessing Epistles which St. Paul addressed to them, whereas 
to Linus and others about him he addressed none, yet 
these latter may have been no less conspicuous followers 
of him than they; no less trustworthy overseers of the 
flock ; the importance of the Churches some of them were 
placed in charge of, as I have said, strongly confirming 
this estimate of them. Clemens was another of the 
fellow-labourers of the same Apostle ;* another, therefore, 
of those who would be able “to bring the people into 
remembrance of his ways, as he taught everywhere in 
every Church ;”° and he followed Linus after an interval, 
as Bishop of the same Church of Rome.’ Epaphroditus 
was another “companion in labours and fellow-soldier ” 
of St. Paul, and he was sent by him to preside over the 
Church of Philippi, for when writing to the Philippians he 
designates him not as “ your messenger,”” as our transla- 
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tion has it, but your Apostle (dudy 8& dméoroXov), which 
accounts for the salutation to that Church running, 
“Paul and Timotheus, to all the saints in Christ Jesus 
which are at Philippi, with the Bishops and Deacons.” 
The ’Arécrodos in this instance being the Superior, 
the émicxomor the Presbyters, the Suacovor the Deacons. 
Dionysius the Areopagite was another associate of St. 
Paul; I say associate, for so much appears to be implied 
by the expression that he was of those who “clave unto 
him,”' and he was in his turn appointed Bishop: of 
Athens, by the imposition, it is believed, of St. Paul’s 
own hands, and died a martyr” Zaccheeus, who, pro- 
bably, after his call, attached himself to the Apostles, is 
said to have been ordained Bishop of Czsarea by St. 
Peter.’ Papias made it a point to inquire what were the 
declarations-of the Elders, what was said by Andrew, 
Peter, or Philip, by Thomas, James, John, Matthew, or 
any other of the disciples of our Lord, and he became 
Bishop of Hierapolis, probably as successor of Philip, for 
there Philip died.* Irengeus treasured up in his memory 
whatever he had heard from Polycarp, or correlatively 
from that “certain Elder” who had received his doctrine 
from those who had conversed with the Apostles, perhaps 
Pothinus,’ and he was chosen Bishop of Lyons. And if 
the catalogues of the chief rulers of all the early Churches 
had come down to us, as those of the principal ones have 
done, and as all might have done, had but the Church 
Historians been aware of the eventual worth of such 
records (which they were not °), we should doubtless have 
found many more of the names involved in the salutations 
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of the apostolical Epistles and other passages of the Ca- 
nonical Scriptures, presenting themselves to us as heads 
of Churches; such names being of themselves vouchers 
for the identity of the regulations which governed them 
constantly from the first, and of the perpetuity of those 
regulations likely to ensue. Those who held the first 
rank in the Apostolical succession, as Eusebius tells us, 
building up the Churches on the foundations which the 
Apostles had laid; and in their turn appointing others in 
their own stead, to continue the work.’ The manner in 
which these appointments were made was solemn and 
ceremonial; and though all the minute details of a con- 
secration in the Primitive Church may not be forthcoming, 
and must indeed wait for their full and explicit develop- 
ment till a somewhat later age supplies documents more 
abundant and complete, yet sufficient is known to give 
proof that the main features of the Ritual, such as they 
afterwards turned out, were fixed from the beginning. 
The first consecration of all, after our Lord’s departure, 
that of Matthias, was perhaps an exceptional case, and 
governed by a law of its own; the appeal being made, 
under circumstances out of the common, directly to God 
Himself: and God Himself directly responding to it, 
and appointing Matthias to the Apostleship, as our Lord 
Himself had appointed, without the intervention of any 
other party. Mosheim, indeed, is disposed to take an- 
other view of even this instance, and to see in it the 
elements of future elections to high stations in the Mi- 
nistry of the Church. “ They,” that is, the Apostles, 
says he, “set apart two persons, Justus and Matthias, pro- 
posing one or other to the whole assembly, as a substitute 
for Judas, but leaving the choice of either to itself. The 
members of the assembly, after prayer made, and supplica- 
tion to God offered for a right direction of their minds, 
1 Euseb. Hecl. Hist. iii. ¢. 36, 37. 
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gave their votes, and the office fell to Matthias.”’ But 
however we may determine concerning this construction 
of the passage in the Acts, the main features of future 
ordinations, though still undeveloped, are certainly dis- 
coverable in those effected by St. Paul. Thus, the ap- 
pointment of Timothy to a bishopric, though originated 
and perfected by the Apostle himself, has all the appear- 
ance of having been an overt proceeding, approved by the 
congtegation, priests and people concurring in it. “ Pro- 
phecies” went before on him;” that is, the whole Church 
was moved to beg for grace to descend on him, according 
to their prayers. He “made a good profession before 
many witnesses;”* that is, he publicly avowed his de- 
termination to serve°God, in the solemn office he was 
accepting, well and faithfully. St. Paul the Apostle put 
his hands on him, conferring on him the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.t The Presbyters united with St. Paul in this act, 
as co-partners in the work.’ By the time of Cyprian, the 
outline thus sketched out is filled up in detail, and the 
several ingredients of the rite are, the co-epzscoporum con- 
sensio, the clericorum testimonium, the populi suffragium, 
and the divinum judicium ; the agreement of the Bishops, 
the approval of the clergy, the suffrage of the people, 
and the Divine call. The rule of the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions is to the same effect. The Bishop solemnly in- 
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quires of the presbyters and people thrice, whether the 
party proposed to him for consecration is worthy; and, on 
assurance of this being given, he, with two other Bishops, 
proceeds to prayers and the completion of the ordinance.’ 
It will be seen that in this ceremonial, and the same may 
be said of the ordination of the inferior clergy, the 
priests and people are associated with the bishops;” but 
it must be borne in mind, that the latter were all persons 
“ stedfast in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 
in the breaking of the bread, and in the prayers,” em- 
bittered by no dissent, embarrassed by no politics; and it 
will be found, if we trace the several stages in the pro- 
cess of obtaining Holy Orders in our own Church at this 
day, and examine the Ordination and Consecration Ser- 
vices, that the same primitive principles are carefully 
_preserved; and that it requires only a prudent resolution, 
and a sense of their respective responsibilities on the part 
of all concerned in the administration, to reduce those 
principles to practice more and more effectually. 

But I am forestalling the consecutive course of my 
narrative, to which it is time to revert. 

We are now in a condition to follow the ordinance 
thus established through the generation next to the 
Apostles. St. Paul had empowered Timothy to commit 
to faithful men in his turn the trust assigned to him. 
No doubt he dealt by all other bishops of his own ap- 
pointment as he did by Timothy. Other Apostles acted 
in their respective provinces as St. Paul did in his; and - 
the ministerial succession in the several Churches sprang, 
in all cases, in the first instance from one of them. “Our. 
Apostles,” says Clemens, in a passage, a part of which I 
have already had occasion to quote, “learned through our 
Lord Jesus Christ that there would be disputes on the 
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subject of the Episcopacy; for which cause, as they had 
perfect foreknowledge, so did they appoint such persons 
as I have described (2. e. bishops and priests), and give it 
them in charge to see that when they should themselves 
fall asleep, other approved men should succeed to their 
ministration. We hold it, therefore, unjust” (he con- 
tinues, in reference to the contention that was then going 
on in the Church of Corinth), “that those who had been 
appointed by them, or subsequently by other chosen men, 
with the approval and consent of the whole Church, after 
they had served the flock of Christ blamelessly and in 
humility, quietly and without grudging, and when all had 
borne testimony to their work for a long time, shonld be 
ejected from their ministry. For it will be no trivial sin 
laid to our account if we turn out of their bishoprics 
those who have made the oblations reverently and with- 
out blame.”! Clemens, though here speaking expressly 
of the circumstances of the Church of Corinth, indirectly 
makes us acquainted with the organization of all the 
Churches, and exhibits their functions as carried on con- 
tinually by a ministerial succession, of which the Apostles 
were the root; that which was true of one Church being 
equally true of every other. And, in fact, the very same 
pedigree is assigned to all the Churches throughout the 
world by Eusebius, who contents himself with tracing it 
in a few only, as the necessary documents fall in his way.” 
Thus the bishops of the Church of Jerusalem were as 
follows :—the first, James; the second, Symeon ; the third, 
Justus; the fourth, Zacchzeus; the fifth, Tobias ; the sixth, 
Benjamin; the seventh, John; the eighth, Matthias; the 
ninth, Philip; the tenth, Seneca; the eleventh, Justus ; 
the twelfth, Levi; the thirteenth, Ephres; the four- 
teenth, Joseph; and the fifteenth and last before the 
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fall of Jerusalem, and the expulsion of the Jews by 
Adrian, Judas." On the repeopling of the city with a 
Gentile population, its reduction to a Roman colony, and 
change of name to Alia,’ the Church sustained no inter- 
ruption in the Apostolical succession of its bishops, only 
they were no longer of the circumcision: Marcus being 
the sixteenth, Cassianus the seventeenth, Publius the 
eighteenth, Maximus the nineteenth, Julianus the twen- 
tieth, Caius the twenty-first, Symmachus the twenty- 
second, Caius the 2nd the twenty-third, Julianus the 
twenty-fourth, Capito the twenty-fifth, Maximus the 
twenty-sixth, Antoninus the twenty-seventh,* Valens the 
twenty-eighth, Dolichianus the twenty-ninth, Narcissus 
the thirtieth; this last contemporary with- Eusebius him- 
self, who finds this catalogue in the archives of the 
Church of Jerusalem, and transfers it to his own pages.’ 

The succession in the Church of Antioch is in like 
manner preserved to us by the same invaluable historian, 
though we have to search through his book for the 
several links of the chain, the annals of the Church of 
Antioch itself having supplied him with the material. 
Euodius was the first in the series from the Apostles, 
Ignatius the second,’ Heron the third,’ Cornelius the 
fourth, Eros the fifth, Theophilus the sixth,’ Maximinus 
the seventh,* Serapion the eighth,® Asclepiades the ninth,” 
Philetus the tenth,'! Zebinus the eleventh,” Babylas the 
twelfth,” Fabius the thirteenth,* Demetrianus the four- 
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teenth,! Paul of Samosata the fifteenth,? excommuni- 
cated by a council of bishops, priests, and deacons, and 
followed by Domnus the sixteenth,’ Timeus the seven- 
teenth,* Cyrillus the eighteenth, who was contemporary 
with Eusebius.’ 

The succession of the Church of Rome is recorded 
with the same diligence, not a link in the series, from the 
Apostles to Eusebius’ own time, lost: Linus being the 
first bishop, Anacletus the second, Clement the third, 
Evarestus the fourth, Alexander the fifth, Xystus the 
sixth, Telesphorus the seventh, Hyginus the eighth, Pius 
the ninth, Anicetus the tenth, Soter the eleventh, Eleu- 
therus the twelfth,° Victor the thirteenth,’ Zephyrinus 
the fourteenth,’ Callistus the fifteenth,’ Urbanus the 
sixteenth,” Pontianus the seventeenth,” Anteros the 
eighteenth, Fabianus the nineteenth,” Cornelius the 
twentieth,” Lucius the twenty-first,* Stephanus the 
twenty-second,” Xystus the twenty-third,” Dionysius 
the twenty-fourth,” Felix the twenty-fifth, Eutychianus 
the twenty-sixth, Caius the twenty-seventh, Marcellinus 
the twenty-eighth,!° who again brought the series down to 
the age of Eusebius. 

The succession in the Church of Alexandria, beginning 
from St. Mark, is given step by step in Eusebius in the 
same uninterrupted course as before, and has to be ga- 
thered out of his history piece-meal as before :—Annianus 
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the first bishop,’ Avilius the second,? Cerdon the third,’ 
Primus the fourth, Justus the fifth,» Eumenes the 
sixth,° Marcus the seventh, Celadion the eighth,’ Agrip- 
pinus. the ninth,® Julianus the tenth,? Demetrius the 
eleventh,” Heraclas the twelfth," Dionysius the thir- 
teenth,” Maximinus the fourteenth,” (called also Maxi- 
mus,”) Theonas the fifteenth, Peter the sixteenth,” the 
last landing us once more in the times of Eusebius, who 
follows up the mention of this name with the remark, 
that “having thus given the succession (of the bishops) 
from the birth of our Saviour to the demolition of the 
Churches, a period embracing three hundred and five 
years,” he would now betake himself to write the history 
of the persecution which ensued." 

I have produced these instances of catalogues of pri- 
mitive bishops duly preserved in the registers of the 
Churches, in all their details, though having to pick 
them out of the pages of Eusebius, as the several names 
present themselves in the course of the narrative, in 
order to impress on the minds of my readers more vividly 
the fact, that such concatenation there undoubtedly was; 
and that evidence of it which would have satisfied a 
court, if necessary, could have been produced. Mean- 
while the cases of these Churches are not exceptional 
ones; on the contrary, there was not a Church in which 
the same process was not going on. Eusebius, without 
recording formal lists of a similar kind in each, is con- 
stantly naming one or other as the bishop of this Church 
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or that at a given date, at a particular crisis, or under a 
particular emperor. And Irenzus, on one occasion, when 
engaged in opposing the orthodox tradition of the Church 
Catholic to the novelties of the Heretics, measures that 
tradition by the faith and practice of the Churches, 
which, founded by the Apostles, had been ever since 
watched over by bishops who were successors of the 
Apostles down to his own day, selecting, however, for his 
argument the instance .of the Church of Rome, both 
because of its conspicuous character, and “because it 
would be very tedious in such a work as this,” says he, 
“to enumerate the successions in all the Churches,’ mani- 
festly intimating that the materials for tracing the suc- 
cession in every Church were to be found; that there 
was not one which had not been governed by this regi- 
men, and that was not in a condition to state the details 
of it from its archives. And it was in the first few cen- 
turies, be it observed, when the succession was exposed 
to the greatest danger of disruption and discontinuance ; 
the Churches then comparatively few, the bishops for a 
time limited in number, so that they might not be able 
to assemble in any great force at the consecration of a 
brother, and the thread, by which the continuance of the 
line was maintained, might be more readily snapped ; but 
very soon that thread became a cord, a cord of many 
‘strands, so that even a defect in one could not materially 
damage the whole, other strands holding even if a single 
one failed. For before long, ecclesiastical canons were 
"passed, absolutely requiring the participation of several 
bishops in the act of Consecration. The Apostolical 
Constitutions, as we have seen, enact not less than three, 
at the same time contemplating the probable presence of 
many more;? and the fourth canon of the Council of 
Nice the same, a number, as we may gather from 
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Cyprian, very far below that which did, in fact, usually 
congregate on these interesting occasions. . 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that the middle ages 
were times of ecclesiastical anarchy and confusion. What- 
ever might be the civil or political convulsions of those 
times, the religious principle continued dominant through- 
out them; institutions based on this principle lived and 
prospered; and customs, calculated to sustain it, were 
cherished with care and affection. It is impossible to read 
the documents collected together in the “ De Catholicee 
Kecclesize Divinis Officiis,” comprising papers of Isidore, 
Albinus, Amalarius, Walafridus, Berno, Damianus, Hilde- 
bertus, extending from the beginning of the seventh to the 
thirteenth century, in which are preserved memoranda of 
the functions and services of the Church during that 
period, without being struck with the reflection, how 
steadily religion held its course throughout the whole 
of it; how calmly its offices proceeded from generation 
to generation, unharmed, undisturbed, except so far as 
they might suffer change or corruption from the Church 
itself; and whilst dynasties were dissolved and king- 
doms lost and won, and the world rang with arms and 
deeds of violence, the Church lived more than unmo- 
lested, her rites administered in the main after the 
same forms, her Liturgy essentially one, her hierarchy 
the same; so that the succession, already bequeathed to 
that epoch by the Primitive Church, as an apostolical ordi- 
nance in full effect, was altogether unlikely in such an 
age to suffer violence or derangement or neglect; ag 
unlikely, at the very least, as it would be in our own 
irreverent and utilitarian one. Indeed, it may not, 
perhaps, be too much to say, that this epoch might be 
studied with advantage by the stirring spirits of our own 
time, and a moral drawn from it, that, however it may be 
within the reach of politicians to ruffle the surface of the 
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world, to destroy temporal and secular arrangements, and 
shake to the foundations the several orders of society, 
their own amongst the number; still the Church, whose 
roots strike deeper, will live in spite of them, and rise 
again unsubdued to testify against them when they and 
their tyranny shall be overpast. 

I will conclude this chapter with enforcing once more 
the remark which I made before entering upon this 
department of my History; that we are not to wonder 
at the complete organization of the Church in very early 
times, much earlier than is generally supposed ; seeing 
that the Apostles planted their Churches so deliberately ; 
were themselves, in many cases, at hand to superintend 
them and the incidents which might require regulation 
in them for so long a season; and in all cases were so 
careful to limit their field to a reasonable compass; and, 
this done, were no less painstaking to devolve their 
office upon others whom they had made fully conversant 
with their own plans, and who were even still more closely 
confined to their respective walks than themselves, in 
proportion as their districts were better marked out, and 
the calls on them within those districts more constant 
and pressing. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Elements at work in the spread of the Gospel.—The Kingdom of 
God springing’ and growing up as the Seed.—The Impression 
made on the Heathen byt he Conduct and Manner of Life of the 
Christians.—Their Order and Sobriety amid the Excesses which 
prevailed.—Admiration excited by the Sufferings of the Martyrs. 


Havine now described the broad features of the Church, 
as a body organized by God for the reduction of the world 
to Christianity, and having contemplated its direct 
action, let us turn our attention to other elements at 
work in the dispersion of the Gospel; under God’s 
providence, accessory and subordinate helps in the great 
cause, not the less effectual, perhaps, because hidden and 
unobtrusive. 

Undoubtedly, the brunt of the battle lay with the Apos- 
tles and the successors of the Apostles, the hierarchy they 
established, the company of preachers they dispersed and 
located, the institutions they called into being and ani- 
mated; the practical system, in short, which they reared, 
upheld, and bequeathed as an immortal legacy to the 
world. But much was nevertheless done indirectly, in- 
cidentally, and out of the ordinary course. It is true 
that in some cases Satan was seen to fall from heaven as 
lightning. But in many others the kingdom of God 
came not with observation. The Samaritans were con- 
verted by Philip in the ordinary manner by sermons and 
miracles; but the Eunuch, as he was riding in his chariot, 
fell in with him, too, and was made a Christian; all 
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ZKthiopia, perhaps, sharing in the consequences. It was 
not the intention of St. Paul, as far as we know, to plant 
the Cross in Melita. But he being driven ashore by the 
tempest, it so came to pass; the remote results of this 
incident probably much more considerable than appears, 
for the intercourse between Melita and Africa was in- 
timate, the island, then, as now, being supplied with corn 
from that quarter—it was a ship of Alexandria that had 
wintered in the isle which gave St. Paul a passage—the 
barbarous people of Melita (barbarous, inasmuch as they 
spoke the Pheenician language of Africa, and not Greek, 
for otherwise they seem to have been truly civilised ’) ’ 
being very well qualified to spread the report of St. 
Paul’s teaching amongst their countrymen on the main- 
land. It was an accident, as popular language would 
express it, which threw Onesimus in the way of St. 
Paul. He was a runaway slave, who, perhaps, led by 
curiosity to visit the Apostle in prison, or perhaps, 
wanting a friend and adviser, and hearing of his bene- 
volent character, sought him out; but, whatever was 
the moving cause in the first instance, a convert to 
Christ he. became, a faithful emissary of St. Paul to 
distant brethren;” and, probably, in the end a bishop of 
the Church.’ Our Lord’s words constantly recur to us, 
whilst we are upon this topic, “So is the kingdom of 
God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground; and 
should sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth not how.”* Justin 
Martyr had not his thoughts turned to the Gospel by any 
formal appeal to him, but (as he tells his own tale to 
Trypho the Jew) happened to meet with an old man 
near the coast, as he was musing on Plato in solitude, 
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who proved to be a Christian, and who, having awakened 
his curiosity on the subject of the Gospel, left him, and 
was seen of him no more. But the effect of his casual 
intercourse remained; he had encountered an angel 
unawares: and Justin was led by it to inquire and 
believe, and not only so, but eventually to stand forth 
as a very eminent champion of the faith, and to plead 
its cause in the highest quarters. Minucius Felix fur- 
nishes another and a very remarkable instance of the 
same great results proceeding from the same trivial 
beginnings. The incident, indeed, gives the cast to his 
little work. He tells us of a conversation of one Octavius, 
a friend of his and a Christian, whose name supplies the 
title of his book, with Cecilius, a heathen, which had 
vividly impressed itself on his memory, and which ended 
in the conversion of Cecilius. Czecilius had been paying 
a visit to Minucius at Rome. After talking over old 
times for a while, they, together with Octavius, adjourned 
to Ostia, for sea-bathing; Minucius not very well, and 
the vacation, for he was a lawyer, having closed the 
courts, and set him at liberty.’ As they were pacing the 
shore, Cecilius, in passing, saluted an image of Serapis; 
Octavius (who, like Minucius, was a Christian) observing 
that a good man ought not to allow his friend and com- 
panion to continue in such darkness. Meanwhile they 
pursued their walk, stopping, however, where the boats 
were drawn up on the beach, to watch some boys who 
were playing at ducks and drakes at the water's edge. 
Minucius, perceiving that Cxcilius was silent and thought- 
ful, inquired the cause. He had been galled by the 
remark of Octavius. So far from admitting that he was 
in ignorance, he was prepared to debate the subject of 
- revelation, and accordingly threw down the challenge. 
Upon this, they all seat themselves on the Mole; the 
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dialogue proceeds, and ends, as I have said, in the conver- 
sion of Cecilius to Christianity. 

Nothing can be more natural, or more according to 
the common course of events, than these encounters. 
For even if we suppose the Dialogues of Justin or of 
Minucius to have been rhetorical exercises, we must still 
regard the structure of the compositions as consistent 
with the events of the day; Cecilius, Octavius, or 
Trypho, fictitious characters, if you. will, and the debates 
imaginary; but drawn according to life, consistent with 
scenes which actually occurred. But what happened to 
Justin or Cecilius might happen to hundreds or thou- 
sands; and thus souls might be added to the Church 
daily, by agents who had no formal commission to win 
them, and who found themselves involved in the work of 
propagating the Gospel, without the slightest intention of 
it on their own part. 

Nor was this all. The very nature of Christianity, 
when once introduced into a country, was such as to ex- 
cite attention and awake curiosity. Christians were a 
body of men so singular in their ways, presenting so 
many particulars in contrast to the manners of the 
citizens they lived amongst, that it was impossible their 
principles should not become matter for investigation, 
their practices matter for observation and comment. Even 
in our own day, the peculiarities of a sect lead at once to 
inquiry after its character and constitution. How quickly 
and extensively, for instance, was the knowledge of 
George Fox and the Quakers dispersed, when it was 
perceived that, in many respects, their carriage was 
different from that of the world at large. The early 
Christians, however they might wish it, could not conceal 
themselves effectually; even any attempt at doing so 
would only surround them with additional mystery, which 
would provoke a greater desire to penetrate it. If the 
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Jews were perplexed by the Christians, because they 
“changed the customs,” as they said, “ walked not after 
the customs,” and if they were accordingly disposed to 
watch them with jealousy, and look narrowly after their 
doings, how much more the Gentiles. These two parties, 
the Christian and the heathen, could have few things in 
common. The Christians found difficulty in resorting to 
the same tribunals as the heathen. They could not take 
the heathen oaths.’ “ Dare any of you,” writes St. Paul to 
the Corinthians, for already was the inconvenience making 
itself felt—‘ dare any of you, having a matter against 
another, go to law before the unjust, and not before the 
saints?”? By the same rule they were embarrassed 
about executing deeds, bonds, and contracts, and were 
consequently scarcely in a condition to borrow or lend.’ 
They could not reconcile themselves to the profession: of 
arms; or, if ‘so, to bear them like other men. The 
eagles were idols which the legions worshipped, and by 
which they swore allegiance.“ The chaplets which the 
soldiers received as badges of honour, the Christians 
could hardly wear, because they were also regarded as 
trappings of idolatry.’ If they carried them in their 
hand, as some of them did, instead of twining them _ 
about their brows, they betrayed at once their scruples 
and their creed. They could not be content to mount 
guard upon heathen temples, knowing, as they did, that 
those temples were mere brothels in disguise. They 
would be observed, too, to evade the office of schoolmaster, 
for how could they teach the lying and loathsome adven- 
tures of the heathen gods, whilst those gods were still in 
the ascendant, and objects of faith with the multitudes? 
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How could they keep the festivals of Flora, and dedicate 
to Minerva the firstfruits of their stipend? They would 
be observed to be equally fastidious about sending their 
children to the common schools, for could they fail of 
being corrupted by the literature which would be laid 
before them?* Nay, it would be perceived that even 
in quieting their infants they would studiously abstain 
from the usual bugbears of the nursery, nor call to the 
aid of cradle discipline the powers of their mythology? 

They would be remarked as having scruples respecting 
certain articles of ordinary traffic, such as incense, be- 
cause it served chiefly for the uses of the temples; 
and butchers’ meat, because much of it was destined for 
the altars.” Their absence from those temples and 
altars, as a matter of course, would be obvious; indeed, 
matter of such notoriety was it, as to awake the anxious 
attention of the chief magistrates, who saw with alarm 
the revenues of the shrines, which were farmed by the 
Government to the highest bidder, like our toll-bars, 
rapidly decline under the large defection of the Christians.‘ 
Whilst the popular cry was, “Give us bread and the 
games, and it is enough,” the Christians would be noticed 
as altogether withdrawing themselves from the theatre, 
the stadium, andthe arena.© The same abstinence would 
be noted in them, for this, too, was opposed to ordinary 
usage, with respect to public executions * and promiscuous _ 
baths.” They would be remarked as refusing to buy 
for their table, at the shambles, flesh which had been 
offered to idols. They would be seen, when guests at 
the feasts of others, to behave themselves differently from 
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the company in general; they would not indulge on those 
occasions in the same decorations, or the same perfumes.’ 
They would wear no garlands; nor summon the servants 
by the unseemly methods then in use; distinguishing 
themselves, in short, from others, not merely by order 
and sobriety, amidst the shocking excesses and revelries 
that prevailed, but by attention to all the minor decencies 
and proprieties of the table.” For it is observable how 
closely the refinements of society, even in things in- 
different as to their morality, followed in the wake of the 
Gospel. They would be perceived to find many cases of 
conscience presenting themselves, and much discrimination 
necessary, with regard to attendance at marriages, at the 
ceremonies of giving a name, or of assuming the toga,° 
matters of daily occurrence, and naturally productive of 
constant speculation and remark. The Christian women 
would be seen, with suspicion perhaps, to be more modest 
in their apparel than others of their own rank; no shoes 
would be worn by them, at least, studded with mere- 
tricious legends.* Even the rings and the seals of the 
Christians would have devices different from the common, 
and such as might be construed into a moral—a dove, 
a fish, a ship under sail, a lyre, an anchor.’ Neither 
would they be the persons to be discovered amongst the 
idlers at taverns, shops, or amongst the gamesters at dice 
and dominos.’ Nor is this all. Tertullian, who writes 

a Treatise to dissuade his wife, in case of his death, 
from a second marriage; but, above all, from a second 
marriage contracted with a heathen, puts the same ease in 
other lights. The believing wife wishes to attend a 
prayer-meeting, the unbelieving husband proposes a bath; 
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she is for a fast, he for a dinner-party. She would go 
from shed to shed, and from cabin to cabin, in charitable 
search of her fellow Christians; he puts a veto at once 
upon all such proceedings. He will not allow her to rise 
from his bed to take part in the night watches, or even to 
solemnise the Easter festival. He has his suspicions of the 
character of the Lord’s Supper, and forbids her resort to it. 
He will not consent to her approaching the martyrs in 
prison, or washing the feet of the saints, or providing food 
for a sick brother." Perhaps she attempts to conceal the 
fact of her being a Christian. It is in vain. What can 
she mean, thinks he to himself, by signing her couch, her 
person, with the Cross—by puffing away the fumes of his 
incense or offering? Is it to practise magic that she thus 
rises in the night? Is it simply bread that she tastes, 
before partaking of any other food?? It is impossible to 
read evidence of this kind, of the incongruity which 
subsisted between the manners, feelings, tastes of the 
Christians and_heathen—and such evidence abounds— 
without being satisfied that the curiosity excited by the 
mysterious peculiarities of the new sect was intense, and 
must have been instrumental, in a very great degree, in 
spreading throughout the world a knowledge of the 
distinctive doctrines of the Gospel, and the characteristics 
of the Church. 

There was another circumstance, which, in the same 
indirect way, proved a very effective trumpet to sound 
the alarm of the new religion—a circumstance I shall 
have to dwell upon at greater length hereafter ; and that 
was, the persecution the Christians were compelled to 
undergo on account of their ‘confession. The heathen 
could not stand by and witness the heroic constancy with 
which multitudes of both sexes and of all ages took 
their death, without being greatly struck by the spec- 
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tacle, without being led to investigate the nature of a 
principle which imparted such extraordinary force, self- 
possession, and endurance of pain, to those who were ; 
animated by it. “We spring up, and increase in num- 
ber,” is the indignant apostrophe of Tertullian, “in pro- 
portion as you cut us down. The blood of the Chris- 
tians is the seed of the Christians. Many amongst 
yourselves exhort to patience under pain and death, 
Cicero in his Tusculans, Seneca in his Chances, Dio- 
genes, Pyrrho, Callinicus—yet they do not win half so 
many converts by words, as the Christians, who teach by 
deeds. This very obstinacy of the Christians, which you 
denounce, is itself a teacher. For who can contemplate 
it, and not be moved to inquire what there is in this 
matter at bottom? Who can inquire, and not be drawn 
towards it? Who be drawn towards it, and not himself 
feel a desire to suffer?”* We are in possession of some 
graphic accounts of the remarks made by heathen by- 
standers on these scenes; remarks, which, says Cyprian, 
who records them, “forcibly inspired him with the 
thought, that there was something wonderfully affecting, 
wonderfully majestic, in the sight of anguish borne with- 
out a flinch. The man has children, I believe—a wife 
he has, for certain—and yet he is not unnerved by these 
ties of flesh and blood; he is not turned from his purpose 
by these claims of affection. We must look into the 
affair—we must get at the root of it. Be it what it 
may, it can be no trifle which makes one ready and 
willing to die for it.”* Accordingly, Justin Martyr tells 
us, that this constancy of the Christians under the severest 
trials was a circumstance which predisposed him to re- 
gard their creed with favour, and though himself at that 
time devoted to the doctrines of Plato, and in the habit 


1 Tertullian, Apol. § 50. * Cyprian, De Laude Martyrii, 
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of hearing the Christians denounced, yet, when he saw 
them unmoved by death, and by every other ordinary 
terror, he felt that it was impossible such persons could 
be leading a life of voluptuousness and sin, as they were 
said to be.’ 

The effect of these spectacles would be the greater, 
owing to the seasons at which they were usually exhi- 
bited; the execution of the Christians taking place, in 
general, at the celebration of the games and public 
shows, when multitudes of people were gathered to- 
gether from all quarters. So was it with Polycarp, at 
Smyrna; the whole province was a witness of the stout 
heart and faith unshaken with which this venerable 
victim met his end; insomuch, that “his fame was spread 
abroad,” we are told, “amongst all the Gentiles.”? So 
was it with Ignatius: he was conveyed from Antioch to 
Rome, to suffer in the capital of the empire, and in its 
amphitheatre; the escort of soldiers who attended him, 
eager to arrive at the place of execution before the 
games should be concluded.’ It is notorious, that these 
meetings, whether in Italy or Greece, were centres from 
which information on all subjects radiated ; and we may 
be sure, that the rising society of the Christians, which 
was brought into view so prominently and under circum- 
stances so much to its advantage, would be made a topic 
of discussion, and many a report of them be put in circu- 
lation, which would pave the way for the preacher when 
his turn should come. 


1 Justin Mart. Apol. § 12. 3 Martyr. Ignat. § 5. 
2 Martyr. Polycarp, § 12. 19. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


A favourable Report of the Christians circulated chiefly by reason 
of their virtuous and blameless Lives.— Great Beauty of the 
Precepts in St. Paul’s Epistles.—Picture of the Primitive Chris- 
tian.—Absence of Interference with the World.—The Christian 
Parent and Master.—Christian Benevolence and Fortitude. 


THE medium, however, through: which the report of the 
Christians was the most favourably, and therefore the 
most effectually circulated, was probably their blameless 
and virtuous lives. 


“ How far that little candle casts its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


Miracles, doubtless, must have had their natural effect 
in recommending the cause they supported, but mankind 
were not at that time altogether in a condition to be 
convinced by the argument of miracles. There were 
circumstances then abroad, to which I ghall hereafter 
have occasion to advert, a prevailing belief in magic more 
especially, which, in some degree, neutralised the influ- 
ence of miracles as evidence of truth. Prophecies liter- 
ally fulfilled must have had their effect too, not less than 
the other. But neither could the argument of prophecy 
produce its proper impression, without an examination of 
the writings of the Prophets, for which people in general, 
at least the heathen, were incompetent ; and those who 
were competent were little disposed. But virtue, especi- 
ally virtue contemplated in action, and exemplified in 
life, recommends itself to the most savage, or the basest 
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nature, by a law of our being; and introduces the sys- 
tem, be it what it may, to which it cleaves and which it is 
seen to accompany, with a silent but most persuasive 
eloquence. It was the character for piety of the man 
who is described by the heathen poet as presenting him- 
self to the infuriated multitude as a peace-maker, which 
awed them into silence, and disposed them to listen to 
his words. And the manner in which St. Barnabas is, on 
one occasion, mentioned in the Acts, and the effects 
there ascribed to his ministry, may be thought to be sig- 
nificant: “He was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith: and much people was added unto the 
Lord.” * 

So mistaken are those who approach the unbeliever in 
the hope to work his conversion by addressing his under- 
standing only; who consider that the reason only is the 
faculty of man to which the evidence of the Gospel makes 
its appeal. , 

It is not the force of the miracles of which we read in 
the Gospel, stupendous as they are; nor yet of the pre- 
dictions which we there find accomplished to the minutest 
nicety, that produces even now, perhaps, the strongest 
conviction of the truths they vouch for; but it is the 
wholesome morality which breathes in every page of it; 
the manner of spirit it is of; the simple, touching, un- 
affected terms in which it teaches purity, charity, patience, 
meekness, temperance; insomuch, that having followed 
the Apostle Paul, for instance, through the argumentative 
portion of one of his Epistles, that to the Romans, per- 
haps, or that to the Ephesians, and having felt and ad- 
mired the power of his reasoning, we find our conviction 
of his divine commission growing stronger and stronger 
as we encounter the cluster of just and righteous pre- 
cepts with which he usually winds up; and as he pro- 

1 Acts xi, 24, 
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ceeds without order or arrangement to exclaim, “Let 
love be without dissimulation ; abhor that which is evil ; 
cleave to that which is good; be kindly affectioned one 
to another with brotherly love; in honour preferring one 
another ; not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving 
the Lord ; rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation; con- 
tinuing instant in prayer; distributing to the necessity of 
saints; given to hospitality ;” with a profusion of other 
maxims equally calculated to secure the happiness and 
peace of all who listen to them,—we instinctively say, 
that “God is in him of a truth. What further need 
have we of witness ?” ' 

This then was the principle which pleaded the cause of 
the early Christians so successfully—the quiet influence 
of character and example. “God hath enjoined us,” says 
Justin, “to withdraw men from shameful and disgraceful 
passions, by our own meekness. And we can show the 
effects of this in many instances. Those who were once 
tyrannical and violent changed in their temper, either by 
imitating the forbearance manifested in their neighbours, 
or by observing the unusual patience of their fellow-tra- 
vellers, when defrauded by the way, or by experiencing 
the good faith of those with whom they had business to 
transact.”" Accordingly, we find Origen telling us that the 
atrocious calumnies laid to their charge at the first, and 
then believed by the heathen, had, in his own time, be- 
gun to fail in their effect. The Christians, it is true, were 
still subject to persecution, but they had, at least, already 
lived down the malicious reports that had been circulated 
against them.’ How could it be otherwise? Let us 
endeavour to call up before us the picture of the primi- 
tive Christian; let us collect some of the features of that 
character, as we gather them out of the writings of pri- 


* Justin Mart. Apol. § 16, * Origen, Contra Cels. vi. § 27. 
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mitive authors; and consider whether mankind, consti- 
tuted as they are, could persist in hating it—could find in 
their hearts not to give it, at least, a fair trial. We have, 
indeed, in part, forestalled this subject in the last chapter, 
when speaking of the peculiarities of the Christian, which 
could not fail to attract attention, for many of those pecu- 
liarities could not fail to beget esteem also. 

Christians, then, having taken upon themselves certain 
vows at their baptism, that they would renounce the 
devil, his pomp, and his angels, were perpetually remind- 
ing themselves-and each other of the responsibility they 
had thus incurred.". The memento sounded in their ears 
like the “ Remember” of King Charles addressed to the . 
good Bishop on the scaffold, and awoke in them, as the 
latter did in him, a multitude of thoughts and motives 
of which the world was not aware. This recall of the 
Christian to the promises made by him at baptism, as a 
restraint upon his conduct at all critical moments, is 
quite a feature in the writings of the early Fathers. In- 
deed, it is this circumstance which has, in a great mea- 
sure; preserved to us the forms of Baptism, as admi- 
nistered in the Primitive Church, and enabled us to trace 
distinctly the language of our own up to the most re- 
mote times in the Church’s history. Did the Christian 
doubt whether he might lawfully attend a heathen spec- 
tacle? “Think of your pledge,” was the reply, “ your 
renunciation.”* Is he tempted to complain when in pri- 
son for the truth’s sake? “Call to mind the engagement 
you made as God’s soldier, and take heart,” is the ex- 
hortation.’ Is he employed in a trade which he now 


1 Justin Mart. 1 Apol. § 67. | the memory. 
Comp. Tertullian, De Spectac. 2 Tertullian, De Spectace. § 4. 
§ 24, where the terms of the Hu- 3 Ibid. Ad Martyras, § 3. 
charistic Service are recalled to 
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finds to be unlawful, and can ill afford the sacrifice the 
surrender of it requires? “But you undertook to have 
nothing to do with the devil’s service; do not break your 
word,” is the rebuke. Do the offices of the world, its 
honours, its praise, solicit his acceptance and stagger 
him? “Remind yourself of your compact; how large 
were its terms,” is the suggestion.” Thus the habitual 
recollection of these pledges told upon the actions of the 
Christians, to excite, to restrain, or to modify, as it might 
be. It was a present help in time of need. They be- 
came afraid of sullying. their baptismal robe, doubtful 
whether even the Church could restore it to its original 
whiteness, after wilful defilement. So far were they 
from regarding Baptism as a mere ceremonial, termi- 
nating in itself. Nay, by a change of figure, they en- 
forced this conclusion in a form the most pointed, repre- 
senting Baptism as a laver, in which Christians, like fishes 
in the natural water, must perpetually live, if they are 
to live at all; removal out of the element, in either case, 
being fatal.’ They kept a guard on themselves early and 
late. In the morning, betimes, they resorted to the as- 
sembly for common prayer, and, probably, for the recep- 
tion of the Eucharist—<Give us this day our daily 
bread,” construed by them to have its reference to it.’ 
At the third, the sixth, and the ninth hours, they afforded 
themselves opportunities again of meeting together for 
devotion. After their evening meal, they returned thanks 
to God for the blessings of the day, and the protection 
He had afforded them during the course of it. In the 
night they woke up to praise Him, not forgetting that 
the angels are described as “ watchers;” and that happy 


? Tertullian, De Idololat. § 5. * Clemens Alexand. Paedag. ii. 
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are those servants said to be, whom the Lord, when He 
cometh, shall find the same.’ Traces of those frequent 
services which soon, if they had not done so already, took 
an organized form in the Ritual of the Church, are dis- 
cernible even at a date the most distant; and David’s 
practice, “seven times a day will I praise thee,” after- 
wards so familiarly quoted as the Church’s precedent, is 
already in the mouth of the Christian worshipper For 
he was conscious that he had to maintain a perpetual 
struggle against an evil nature and a corrupt world, and 
had constantly to seek the help which alone was effectual 
for enabling him to do it with success; he was persuaded 
that the spirit was the soul’s wings, so he represented it, 
that, these cast away and lost, it fluttered like an un- 
fledged bird, and fell to the earth.? Therefore, it was not 
to the public services alone that he trusted for gathering 
to himself strength, but he would sometimes have a psalm 
chaunted whilst he sat at table, the repast only the more 
joyous for being thus conducted,* and a hymn would 
serve to cheer him in the hours of his ordinary occupa- 
tion.” Indeed, as he advanced towards perfection, as he 
became (in the language of the day) the gnostic indeed, 
he regarded the world more and more as one vast temple, 
and life as one continued festival, dedicated to the glory 
of God; and yet there was nothing fanatical in his move- 
ments, in his public devotions; there was no undue ex- 
citement, as was the case in so many of the heathen 
-solemnities; his prayers were sober, modest, under regti~ 
lation; his language weighed and premeditated; the 
Lord’s Prayer, unimpassioned as it is, considered by him 


1 Stromat: vit. ¢. 7, p. 854; 5 Tatian, Orat. Ad Greecos, 
Peedag. ii. ¢, 10, p. 228; ii.c. 9, | § 20. 
p. 218. 4 Cyprian, Ep. i. p. 7. 

? Stromat. vii. ¢. 7, p. 851. ° Clemens Alexand. Stromat. 
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the compendium of all prayer whatever; and the prayer 
of Hannah remembered to be effective, though the lips 
only moved.’ It was not fanaticism that inspired this 
dedication of himself to God, so far surpassing anything 
we now experience, but faith—faith strong in the trans- 
mitted testimony of the wonders of the Saviour’s life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension, then comparatively 
recent events; strong in the recollection of the words and 
deeds of Apostles, or followers of Apostles, then vivid in 
the Church, and of the visible outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost upon them, filling them with virtues: strong in the 
keen impression of the dangers of the times, the sword 
ever hanging over the head by a hair, the life ever car- 
ried in the hand. ‘These were some of the influences 
which affected the primitive Christian in a manner pecu- 
liar to himself, and made him the intense character he 
seems to have been. At their meals they partook of the 
meats set before them with moderation; and in dealing 
with an invitation from heathens, considered well before- 
hand what was likely to be the complexion of the enter- 
tainment, and accepted or declined it accordingly? They 
drank little wine, and when they did drink it, chastened 
themselves with the thought of the sacramental cup.’ 
They forbore, as I have said, to decorate their brows with 
the festive chaplet, for they remembered the crown of 
thorns.* Not only did they denounce the licentious 
abuses of the bath, but were sparing in its use; the world 
around them indulging in it to an excess that totally 
enfeebled and wasted the constitution and frame; and 
when they did allow themselves in it, it was for cleanli- 
ness, and not for luxury, that they did so, associating with 


* Cyprian, De Orat. Domin. * Clemens Alexand. Paedag. ii. 
§ 2, p. 204. c. 2, p. 186. 
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it in their minds the bath that cleanseth from sin;' as 
they associated with their simple sandal, in contrast to 
the fashion of the time, the shoe latchet that John de- 
clared himself not worthy to unloose.2 Thus were the 
daily incidents and implements of life shaped into an 
allegory; and thus was the Gospel, as yet but newly in- 
troduced amongst men, and surrounded by all manner of 
idolatrous sights, sounds, emblems, and temptations, 
brought, in its turn, perpetually before the convert in its 
objective aspect, and wisdom made to approach them 
through many entrances. The Christians were the most 
loyal of the Emperor’s subjects; they were even passive 
in their principles of obedience to the prince, whatever 
his character and conduct to themselves, still yielding 
him submission ; if he was merciful, thanking God for a 
ruler under whom the Church was allowed to be at rest ; 
if he was cruel, still bowing to God’s will, who had sent 
such a Sovereign for the punishment of their sins; but, 
in either case, holding him to be God’s minister; a weak- 
ness, if a weakness, amiable in itself, and calculated to 
conciliate, at least, the favour of a jealous world, which 
saw them sustaining their parts with so much meekness 
and patience—Vincit qui patitur. The Christians were 
scrupulous in paying their taxes, and in giving every one 
his due; the unbeliever no less than others.’ And when 
Domitian summoned the grandchildren of Jude before 
him, as descendants of David, in whose line mischief was 
supposed to lurk, they pleaded, in part, in proof of the 
innocence of their characters, the taxes they paid out of 
the labour of their own hands, exhibiting those hands at 
the same time as callous with toil.* | And though sur- 
rounded by many spies, some of them probably members 


* Clemens Alexand. Peedag. iii. 5 Justin Mart. 1 Apol. § 42; 
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of their own households, and with the means of pene- 
trating their utmost privacy, like Judas among the twelve, 
they were never, by any chance, found in the list of 
offenders against the laws.'. They had, indeed, a tribunal 
of their own, in accordance with the suggestion of the 
Apostle, who felt it a scandal that Christians should take 
their quarrels before unbelievers—a tribunal wholly inde- 
pendent of the courts of the country, and, in a great mea- 
sure, superseding the necessity of any resort to the secular 
magistrates, and not even admitting the evidence of hea- 
thens. Such a process was calculated to stop offences 
amongst those who submitted to it, long before they be- 
came flagrant, to nip them in the bud, and render any 
interference of official authority recognised in the States, 
unnecessary. The bishop was the superior in this self- 
constituted court; the priests and deacons his assessors ; 
these latter, it should seem, determining by vote the 
merits of the case, the former pronouncing the sentence; 
a sentence deriving its effect altogether from the volun- 
tary acquiescence of the Christian community, and regu- 
lated accordingly; in some instances confined to a mere 
admonition, in others extended to a fine, to be dispensed 
among the poor; in others, enjoining a penitential fast ; 
and in others, again, those of more extreme turpitude, 
reaching to excommunication. Such judicial sessions 
were held on the Monday, in order to allow time, in case 
of resistance being offered to the award, for the difficulty 
to be discussed and abated in the interval before Sunday ~ 
returned, when all might meet together in the congrega- 
tion in peace. Independently of all consideration of the 
elevating properties of Christianity itself, the effect of this 
self-discipline, established in their own community, must 
have been to verify the boast and glory of the Christians, 
of which I have spoken; that their names never appeared 
* Tertullian, Apol. § 7. 44. | * Constit. ii. ¢. 46, 
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in the catalogue of criminals; to exhibit them to the 
world as an innocent body, in a degree that was remark- 
able—as a sect, who, whatever else might be said of 
them, were, at least, exemplary members of the Com- 
monwealth, which never took damage from any doings of 
theirs. And one cannot but perceive that this blameless 
character of the Christians, as citizens, impressed _ Pliny, 
politician as he was, with a certain degree of good-will 
towards them, and led him to doubt whether it was not 
hard measure to proceed with severity against those whose 
main offence was, “to assemble betimes in the morning, 
chaunt hymns to Christ as their God, and bind them- 
selves by a solemn engagement to be honest and chaste, to 
keep their word, and redeem their pledge.” The Chris- 
tians were the most careful of parents ; this, again, was 
a feature in their character, which, so far as it was known 
(for in early times the Christian’s life could only be seen 
through the chinks), was calculated to recommend them 
and their principles even to a virtuous heathen. No vir- 
tuous heathen could contrast the liberty to expose their 
children, which was permitted amongst his own class, 
with the solicitude of the Christian to provide for the 
helpless orphan, and not feel a strong secret preference 
for the dictate of nature and humanity. No virtuous 
heathen could contemplate the stain likely to rest upon 
the mind of his child from the impure lessons of mytho- 
logy submitted to him in his tender years, in which he 
himself acquiesced, without some misgivings and latent 
dissatisfaction. “Maxima debetur pueris reverentia,” was 
even a‘ maxim of his own; nor could he fail to have a 
respect in his heart for parents, who, at the risk of laying 
themselves open to the suspicion of being despisers of 
the gods, removed their boys from what they considered 
scenes of contamination, and which he would himself feel 
1 Pliny, Ep. x. 97, 
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to be so in truth, and provided for their instruction else- 

where.! Here, again, nature would plead for the courage 
and discretion of the Christian father in the adoption of 
rules of his own, on a subject of such deep interest ; and, 
however he might be jeered, or even persecuted, for such 
serupulosity, he would still command the internal ap- 
proval of all who were honest, and had families of their 
own. “Caius Sejus is a good man, but he is a Christian,” ; 
would be the measured terms. in which such a one would 
be denounced by his Gentile neighbour, who would be led, 
in spite of himself, to doubt whether the fountain could 
be so bitter which sent forth waters so sweet. 

The practice of making a conscience of his way, which 
thus caused the Christian to be true as a parent to the 
best interests of his child, of course affected him in a 
similar manner in all other relations of life, and with 
similar results; for it was not simply in these cases the 
Christian pleading with the heathen, but the man with 
the man; it was the higher principles of our nature, with 
which the Gospel sympathised, appealing to the higher 
principles of our nature, with which idolatry jarred. The 
heathen husband, provoked by the conversion of his wife, 
might maltreat her for a time, nay, might even resent 
(as he is said to have done) her improved morality and 
more scrupulous life, and, having tolerated her licentious- 
ness in past times, might now be ready in his wrath to 
repudiate her virtue. But such waywardness could not 
long stand against patient continuance in well-doing on 
the part of his meek victim. She could not persist in 
displaying the domestic graces which Christianity taught 
her, without winning, sooner or later, golden opinions for 
herself and her creed; and if she became a stayer at 
home, if she clothed her household with the labours of 
her own hands, if she shed over it cheerfulness and con- 
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tent, if she quietly raised the thoughts of all about her 
to God,’ she would charm them into a reverence for her- 
self, and for the doctrine which had made her what she 
was, and procure for it, at any rate, a hearing. The 
heathen master, lenient towards the delinquencies of his 
heathen slave, might be found for a time, as we are told 
was often the case, to change his conduct towards him 
altogether om his embracing the Christian faith, and, 
when now his services were far. better and more trust- 
worthy than before, denounce and thrust him out;* but 
it would be impossible that even self-convenience and 
self-interest should not, in the long run, rectify this spite- 
ful and irrational treatment of the humble dependant. 
It could not be but that, after a while, when the Chris- 
tian servant was perceived to be more true and faithful 
than the heathen, he would be preferred to him, or that 
the inversion of right and wrong we have been describing 
could be lasting in its operation. The day would neces- 
sarily come, as it did come eventually, when the moral 
constitution of our being would vindicate itself, and give 
the better the advantage over the worse. 

Nor would the humanity of the Christians to their 
indigent brethren be lost upon calm lookers-on, be their 
prejudices against them what they might. A common 
fund, raised and maintained by voluntary contributions of 
persons for the most part far from affluent, for the benefit 
of the sick, the stranger, the aged, the widow; large 
sums sent by them to distant and barbarous regions, for 
the purpose of rescuing Christian captives from horrors 
and insults worse than death;° relief conveyed by adven- 
turous almoners to the martyrs and confessors in prison ; 
outcasts nourished and brought up in some honest calling, 
instead of abandoned to a reckless world; artisans and 

1 Clemens Alexand. Peedag. iii. * Tertullian, Apol. § 3. 
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mechanics, too poor to renounce a trade which they 
nevertheless could not follow with a good conscience, set 
at ease by a judicious provision for their present necessi- 
ties. All these were tokens of compassion and tender- 
ness characteristic of the Christian which must have told 
in his favour whenever they came to light, as they would 
do, more or less, in a series of years, and have spoken for 
his principles with a power difficult to resist. More 
especially as there was no tincture of the fanatic in his 
charities any more than in his devotions. For nothing 
can be more wary or circumspect than the manner in 
which he guarded against abuses in the dispensation of 
this fund; the care he took that it should not be per- 
verted to the purpose of swelling numbers, purchasing 
recruits, and encouraging impostors. He was aware of 
the danger, and expresses himself to that effect. If a 
Christian was to be released from the pain of an occupa- 
tion which was profane or idolatrous, it was to be done 
with the strictest regard to economy, with no other object 
than to enable him to sustain life till he could find other 
employment.’ If parties who had stood fast in the faith, 
and given proof of their constancy, were in danger of 
falling away through the temptation of absolute want— 
their conversion, probably, having reduced them to the 
strait—they were to be rescued from that necessity, but 
that was all’ If a widow, not satisfied with the pittance. 
which the Church was in a condition to afford her, sought 
to improve her means by mendicancy, she was to be re- 
buked and restrained.’ 

Nor were the constancy and fortitude of the Christian 
less remarkable than his benevolence. His bravery under 
calamity whether acute or protracted, for he had to sus- 
tain both kinds of probation, could not be witnessed 
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without the thought very forcibly suggesting itself to any 
reflecting mind, that there must be some noble motives 
within him which supported him with such dignity under 
such trials; that the course he pursued, singular as it 
seemed, must have some strong propelling impulse to 
promote it; that this life could not be so little regarded, 
the loss of it so little dreaded, without some overwhelm- 
ing assurance that there was another and a better in 
reserve; that it could not be without a reason he be- 
stowed such honours on the dead body, and yet was so 
unconcerned about the living; that it was not of mere 
caprice he accumulated the incense and odours for its 
preservation, almost rivalling in amount those consumed 
in the temples of the gods; or that, though not altogether 
withdrawing himself from the heathen in his house and 
home, he would not share with him iu his sepulchre.! 
Was it, then, mere matter for mockery that there would 
be a resurrection of the flesh ? 

“ Mysterious people!” might the perplexed and pen- 
sive heathen say within himself, “Mysterious people! 
moving amongst us, and yet not seeming to be of us; 
passing through the world without seeming to be deeply 
concerned in its forms or fashions, its prizes or blanks; 
tranquil amidst its contentions, humble amidst its pomp, 
silent amidst its uproar, passive amidst its struggles, free 
amidst its bondage; wrapt up, it should appear, in 
thoughts of your own, which work in you pursuits of your 
own; happy in yourselves, and never so happy as when 
shedding quiet blessings on all around you! How have 
your ways won on me, durst I but say so! How has 
your simple character told its tale on me, more touch- 
ingly than all the arguments of philosophy, more con- 
vineingly than all the logic of the schools! How have 
you almost persuaded me to be a Christian !” 

' Cyprian, Ep. Ixviii. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The Obstacles to the Progress of the Gospel.— Hostility of the Jews. 
—Their Hatred of the Christians to be seen in the early Litera- 
ture of the Church.—Justin Martyr.—Tertullian.—Cyprian.— 
Origen.—Arguments against the Jews from the Old Testament, 
and from the Cessation of the Ordinances of the Law by the 
Destruction of Jerusalem. ; 


Havine now described the principal secondary agencies, 
direct and indirect, by which the cause of the Gospel was 
expedited and the Church established, it seems time to 
review the obstacles which had to be overcome, and the 
several quarters from which opposition to its progress 
proceeded. 

First of all, there was the hostility of the Jews. It 
is clear that an expectation prevailed amongst them, that 
the Messiah was to appear about the time of our Saviour’s 
birth. The phrase, so common in the mouth of the 
people at the time, by which the Messiah was. desig- 
nated, “He that should come”—the waiting of Simeon 
for the consolation of Israel—the inquiries of Herod— 
the readiness with which the expounders of the Law re- 
plied to them—the excitement which attended the 
preaching of the Baptist—the alacrity with which the 
populace rushed into the wilderness to follow him—the 
facility with which even adventurers, “ boasting them- 
selves to be somebody,” could collect a crowd about them 
—the favour with which Jesus was in the first instance 
received by the multitude—the curious inquiries which 
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were put to Him, calculated to test his character and 
claims—the bodies of foreign Jews of all nations collected 
at Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost, led there pro- 
bably in such numbers, and from parts of the world so 
distant and various, by the general idea which prevailed 
that the weeks of Daniel were drawing to a close, and 
the Messiah on the eve of declaring Himself,—all these 
incidents mark how prepared the Jews were for the 
Advent; how ready to fall into the Messiah’s ranks. 
But they were under a delusion respecting Him. Mis. 
construing the Prophets, they believed Him destined to 
be a conqueror, and to raise their nation, like the warrior 
leaders of old in the times of the Judges, from the de- 
graded condition to which it had sunk, and deliver them 
from their oppressors—Philistines of another age and 
another nation. But they had no notion that his nature 
was to be divine; on the contrary, the thought, when it 
was presented to them, only startled, shocked, revolted 
them: and one of the strongest Anti-Socinian arguments 
we can advance is the fact, that the horror of the mul- 
titude at the announcement is recorded to have been 
such as it was, for it proves, beyond dispute, that the 
claim itself was clearly asserted at the time; that our 
blessed Lord professed Himself to be God, and called on 
the people to accept Him as nothing less. Thus on one 
occasion we read of five thousand men, who, having wit- 
nessed his miracles, actually acknowledged Him “as 
that Prophet that should come into the world,’ and even 
wished to take Him by force and make Him a king; 
yet the very next day these very same persons mur- 
muring at Him because He had spoken of Himself as 
“the bread which came down from heaven;” and when 
He further proceeded to say, “Doth this offend you $ 
what and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where 
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He was before?”' many of them actually refusing to 
walk with Him any more. Nay, at other times, when 
his words conveyed to them this great mystery, they 
even “sought to kill Him” for blasphemy, “taking up 
stones to stone Him.”? And it was by making this the 
prominent charge against Him at the last, the Chief 
Priests were able to neutralise the popularity of One who 
had so shortly before ridden into Jerusalem amidst the 
jubilant acclamations of the whole multitude, and in- 
duced them to ask for the life of Barabbas rather than 
his. 

The miracles which Jesus wrought, and the conclusion 
which seemed necessarily to follow from them, that 
whatever were his claims, the visible hand of God sup- 
ported them, seem to have staggered many, and accord- 
ingly thousands were added to the Church; but still 
there was an immense party—the bulk of the nation— 
usually designated in the Acts as “the unbelieving Jews,” 
who cherished the objection I have stated, and other ob- 
jections I shall have to state; and who broke out from 
time to time in fierce attacks upon the Christian teachers, 
beginning with St. Stephen, repeating the murderous 
violence in the case of St. James, and persecuting in 
various cities both St. Paul and his companions, though 
not absolutely to the death. But it was not, as I have 
already suggested, the assertion of our Lord’s divinity, 
and the blasphemy it was considered to involve, that was 
the sole cause of this excitement and animosity against 
his disciples. Besides being teachers of doctrine, they 
were men “who were turning all things upside down ;” 
enemies, so reputed, of Moses and the Law, and conse- 
quently likely to set every man’s hand against them, who 
either followed the literal interpretation of that Law, or 

1 John vi. 61, 62. |  ? John v.18; viii. 59. 
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who held offices in connection with it, or, in fact, who 
was attached to the ancient theocratic constitution of 
the country. An ill-informed conscience; an interested 
regard for personal advantages; a natural pride, which 
refused to share with Gentiles the privileges of a chosen 
race; an ignorance of the spiritual and ulterior sense of 
the Old Testament,—all these motives, in their turn, 
acted upon the several classes they touched. The sus- 
picious and angry elements of the Jewish character, thus 
early put in motion, however corrected and restrained by 
the various influences of the Gospel calculated to coun- 
teract them for a while, continued to gather strength as 
time rolled on, till that word of Paul and Barnabas ad- 
dressed to one company of Jews, “Seeing ye put the 
Word of God from you, and count yourselves unworthy 
of everlasting life, lo! we turn to the Gentiles,” became 
of more extensive signification; the Church gradually 
losing hold of the Jew and grasping the heathen, till at 
length its material became almost altogether changed 
from that of its first original, and the remnant of Israel, 
circumscribed at best, that accepted Christianity, dwindled 
away. During this process, the Jew was constantly wag- 
ing war with the Christian in a variety of ways, disputing 
with him in argument, contending against him in policy, 
and persecuting him, where he could, to the last extre- 
-mity, with an almost personal rancour. A whole depart- 
_ment of the patristical literature of the first three cen- 
turies bears testimony to the continued resistance of the 
Jew to the dispersion of the Gospel, and to the hate he 
bore its heralds. The history of the Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp tells us, that when the ery was raised in the amphi- 
theatre for Polycarp to be burnt alive, “the preparations 
were made almost sooner than they could be described, 
the populace instantly betaking themselves to collect 
faggots from the manufactories and baths; the Jews, as 
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their custom is on such occasions, working with the 
greatest eagerness of any.”’ The Epistle of Barnabas, 
whether written by the Apostle whose name it bears or 
not, at all events a document, as I have said already, 
of the most primitive antiquity, probably of the first cen- 
tury, exclusively addresses itself to Jews, and is meant to 
meet their objections to the Gospel by giving them a 
deeper insight into their Law than they had been accus- 
tomed to exercise, extracting the spirit out of the letter, 
and the institutions of the New Testament out of those 
of the Old rightly understood and largely interpreted. 
Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, a writing of the 
second century, the longest and most elaborate of that 
author’s works, is entirely devoted to the same object— 
the rebuking, the confounding, the converting of the 
Jews. From the treatise it appears that the Jews held 
the Christians in the utmost contempt; that they pre- 
ferred the heathen literature to theirs;* that they in- 
structed their teachers, though in vain, to maintain no 
intercourse with them;* that they sent emissaries over 
the world to spread evil reports of the Christians, to de- 
nounce their heresy as an imposture, and the disciples as 
deceivers, who, having stolen the body of Jesus after his 
crucifixion, gave out that He was risen ;* that the Chris- 
tians were saved from suffering the most extreme violence 
at their hands simply through the protection of the civil 
power ;° that to whatever extent the Jews could venture 
to molest them, short of bringing upon themselves the 
wrath of the magistrate, they did;° that they affirmed, 
for the Messiah to have been subjected to death on the 
Cross—the malefactor’s death, the death of the accursed 


1 Martyr. Polycarp. § 13. | 7 Justin Mart. Dialog. § 17. 
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—was a thing ineredible;' nay more, that to represent 


Him as the same who talked with Moses and Aaron in 
the Pillar of Cloud, but then became a man, underwent 
this ignominious punishment, ascended up on high to 
come again to earth, and to set Him up as an object of 
worship, is simple blasphemy ;’ that they did not scruple 
to maltreat Scripture itself in their arguments against 
the Christians: disputing the correctness of the text 
where it supplied a conclusion they disliked; applying to 
a secular prince passages clearly relating to the Saviour ; 
denying that these passages, which they admitted had a 
reference to the Saviour, had any reference to Jesus;’ 
mutilating the Septuagint translation in places where its 
testimony was inconvenient to them;* and prepared to 
deal in the same manner with many other portions of 
Scripture, which they had spared merely because they 
were not aware of the latent meaning to the same effect 
which they contained.’ 

Tertullian, some fifty years later than Justin, or to- 
wards the latter end of the second century or beginning 
of the third, gives token of the same persevering hostility 
of the Jews to the cause of Christianity, by composing a 
Treatise expressly against them: a Treatise in which the 
weapons of their warfare are represented as we have 
seen them already represented by Justin—translations 
warped, spiritual prophecies construed by secular inci- 
dents, and the scandal of the Cross magnified as before.° 

About the beginning of the third century, Hippolytus 
put forth “A Demonstrative Address to the Jews :” from 
the spirit of the fragment of it which remains (for it is 
no more), it would seem to have been a hortative Essay, 


1 Justin Mart. Dialog. § 89. > Justin Mart. Dialog. § 120. 
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rather than one of complaint. However, it bespeaks, at 
all events, the obstacle constantly presented to the Chris- 
tians by the number and obstinacy of the Jews.’ 

Towards the middle of the third century, Cyprian feels 
called upon to discharge the same duty of resisting the 
Jews, and a work of his, in three books, remains, devoted 
to this object ; which he is content, however, to pursue, 
by producing an array of texts with short comments on 
them; not so much repeating the charges against the 
Jew already produced, as showing that the Law had 
passed away, the Gospel taken its place. Meanwhile, 
the complexion of the Treatise seeming to indicate that 
the believers in Christ among the Jews were becoming 
fewer in number, the Gentiles superseding them. So 
much at least, I should infer from the wording of the 
Preface, in which he speaks of his first book as destined 
to show, that “the Jews, as was foretold of them, had lost 
the favour of God, and the Christians, by faith, being 
gathered from all nations, had succeeded to their po- 
sition.” ” 

Origen, who also lived in the third century, in his turn 
bears witness to the activity of the Jews against the 
Gospel, though not in any Treatise expressly levelled at 
them. But by his book against Celsus, whose “ Word 
of Truth” was the earliest regular infidel attack against 
Christianity that appeared, we find that Celsus had east a 
good deal of his argument in the form of a discourse of 
a Jew, first against Jesus Himself? and then against the 
believers in Jesus,* as though in the mind of Celsus, who 
flourished under Adrian,’ or about a century before Ori- 


’ Fabricius, ii. p. 2, et seq. introduces the Jew, i. § 28. 

* Cyprian, Testimoniorum Li- * Origen, Contra Cels. i. §'71; 
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gen, the scepticism of the age issued very much from 
that mint; for otherwise, it is not likely that he would 
have put so many of his objections into the mouth of 
a Jew, seeing that most or all of them might have just 
as well, or even better, been urged by any other person. 
Indeed, a great many of them are such as would recoil 
upon Moses and the older dispensation,’ and point to the 
conclusion, that a very strong leaven of infidelity, even 
with respect to Moses and the Prophets, besides that with 
respect to the Gospel, must have been working amongst 
the Jews themselves; a leaven which had probably de- 
scended from the Sadducees, and the philosophical party 
in Israel, which consisted chiefly of Sadducees, and must 
have served to aggravate that distrust of the Gospel, the 
truth of which involved the truth of the prior Revelation. 
At the same time, as many of the objections advanced by 
Celsus in the person of the Jew, are replied to by Origen, 
as if he were himself dealing with a Jewish antagonist, 
and as though he would be content if his arguments 
should meet the case of the Jew, it would seem that still, 
in his day, the Jews constituted a very important section 
of the assailants of Christianity, and were by him thought 
worthy of specific attention. For, certainly, several of 
the difficulties started take a wider range than the an- 
swers to them satisfy, and Origen himself seems to be 
aware of it.” With respect to the objections themselves, 
they are too many, and some of them too scurrilous to 
be produced in detail ; but as examples of them we may 
seléct the following. The Jew maintains that the birth 
of Jesus of a Virgin was a fiction, in spite of the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, in whom he believes.’ That the arts by 
which Jesus exalted Himself were learned by Him whilst 
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He was sojourning in Egypt; and yet that Moses, who 
spent his youth in the same country, and in the same 
studies, wrought his miracles by the power of God.’ That 
the descent of the Holy Ghost as a dove, at the Baptism 
of Jesus, is not to be believed, however passages abound 
in Ezekiel and in Isaiah, which speak of the heavens 
opening, and visions of God vouchsafed.2 That God the 
Father did not help Jesus in his Passion, as might have 
been expected, nor yet did Jesus help Himself; though 
the Jew must have known that the Passion itself, and the 
necessity for it, was so fixed in the councils of God, as to 
have been the subjects of prophecy.’ That his attend- 
ants were publicans, sailors, and men of that class, as 
though, if they had been learned and wise, their success 
in making converts would not have been natural enough.' 
That it did not become Jesus, if He were God, to fly to 
Egypt to save his life, seeing that God is not capable of 
dying, as though He did not unite in his own person 
Man with God, even according to prophecy, and had not 
subjected Himself in the former relation to all the inci- 
dents of manhood.’ Where we may observe by the way, 
and the observation would apply to a great many of the 
objections accumulated by Celsus, that the Godhead of 
Jesus is distinctly assumed as a doctrine of the Christians, 
and that all the difficulties which are the consequence of 
that doctrine, are considered legitimate objections to the 
Gospel, and such as required solution at the hands of its 
defenders; a conclusion which they admit, and deal with 
it accordingly. That the miracles of Jesus are true 
indeed, as facts, but are simply the effects of magical 
skill,” as though the object of magicians was to improve 
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the morals of the world—which was the object of the 
miracles of Jesus, and to give glory to God. ‘That to 
follow Jesus was to forsake the Law of their fathers; 
whereas, it was rather to do that Law honour, and render 
it significant, those being more truly said to abandon it 
who resolved it into allegories.’ That if the Passion was 
his own act and deed, there was no room for the ex- 
clamation of Jesus, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me;” whereas, though He certainly uttered this, 
He added (what the Jew suppresses), “ nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as Thou wilt ;” the ejaculation expressive of 
the human nature of the sufferer, the qualification of 
the divine; and, whereas, the Jew would have had no 
opportunity for making this remark but for the candour 
of the Evangelist in recording the subject of it.” That 
the Prophets foretold in the Messiah a universal Monarch, 
not a person of mean condition, such as Jesus, though a 
Jew should have known that two advents of the Messiah 
are clearly predicted by them—the one in humility, the 
other in glory? That Jesus, in his impatience of pain, 
when on the cross, accepted with eagerness the vinegar 
and the gall, whereas persons of no distinction had sus- 
tained the same suffering without any such relief; he 
aware all the while that this was an incident predicted in 
prophecy, and that so, instead of damaging, it confirmed 
his Messiahship,—with much more to the same effect. 
The manner in which the early Christians dealt with 
their Jewish antagonists, will have been now in some 
degree perceived by the character of the remarks attached 
to the Jewish objections which I have briefly inserted, 
and which are, in fact, their own. But in general it may 
be observed, that they do not rest their cause upon the 
evidence of miracles, so principally as at first sight might 
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have been expected. Not that the appeal to such evi- 
dence is suppressed ; on the contrary, it is advanced, but 
with less detail, and less apparent confidence in_ its 
success, than another species of argument to which I 
shall presently advert. In the long Dialogue of Justin 
with Trypho, the passages in which the evidence from 
miracles is touched, would amount to the merest fraction 
of the whole treatise ;' and the like may be said of Ter- 
tullian’s -Essay, which is of much the same nature as 
Justin’s Dialogue.” For the truth is, as I have already 
hinted, such was the age and such the temper of the 
nation, that miracles did not produce their due effect. 
Magical arts were cultivated to such an extent and with 
so much skill, as to baffle the force of the testimony of 
miracles. At Ephesus, after the preaching of St. Paul, 
“many of those which used curious arts brought their 
books together, and burned them before all men: and 
they counted the price of them, and found it fifty thou- 
sand pieces of silver:”* and yet in spite of this vast sur- 
render, in this same town there seems to have been much 
of the same ware withheld, for at a later date, St. Paul 
writes to Timothy, he being still at Ephesus, “ that evil 
men and seducers (yénres, magicians) shall wax worse and 
worse, deceiving and being deceived.”* And, accordingly, 
this feature of the times is the key, perhaps, to the 
dreadful denunciation uttered by our Lord against those 
who imputed his own miracles to Bealeahats the curse 
made to fall on them “because they said, He hath an evil 
spirit,” thus actually attempting to strangle the Gospel in 
its cradle, by steeling the hearts of men against the 
strongest evidence of. its truth which the case admitted 
of—* wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 
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The ground which the Christians chose rather to oc- 
cupy under the circumstances, in their conflicts with the 
Jews, and certainly an impregnable one, was that of 
Prophecy. In general they took the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament for the basis of their argument, and by 
developing the meaning they contained when rightly in- 
terpreted, endeavoured to prove to the Jew that the very 
writings he accepted ought to work his conversion to the 
Gospel; that the Law is but the Gospel foretold, the 
Gospel but the Law fulfilled. The principle, no doubt, 
sound, and sanctioned by the example of the sApostles 
themselves—the Epistle to the Galatians and that to the 
Hebrews, more particularly, going upon it; but in the 
hands of the early Christians, it may be thought, pushed 
occasionally to an extreme, and points of contact dis- 
covered between the Old Testament and the New, which 
are ideal rather than real. At the same time, it is to 
be remembered that the Old Testament was the only 
common ground on which the two parties could meet, 
and, therefore, that it was natural for the Christians to 
make the very utmost of it; and again, that this peculiar 
style of interpretation was entirely consistent with the 
taste of the times, and the habits of reasoning which 
then prevailed: not to speak of another impulse no less 
active, which operated in the same direction, and on which 
I shall have to express myself more fully when we come 
to deal with the obstacles thrown in the way of Christi- 
anity by the Heretics—that which arose out of their 
theory, that the God of the Old Testament and the God 
of the New Testament were not the same, an argument 
refuted chiefly by an array of passages gathered from 
both, calculated to show the identity of the two. 

Accordingly, there is scarcely a fact or feature of the 
Gospel, however minute, which the Old Testament, thus 
expounded, does not portray; and unquestionably, let us 
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qualify the principle of approximation how we will, it 
is impossible to rise from a perusal of these Christian 
authors without being struck with the significant cha- 
racter of the Law and the Prophets when in their hands; 
the wheels from within wheels which they draw forth 
when treating of them; and without having a multitude 
of coincidences between the two revelations presented to 
the mind for the first time, whether true or doubtful, at 
any rate extremely curious; well qualified to beget in us 
a reverence for texts so simple when taken separately, 
yet so strangely correspondent when taken in combina- 
tion, and without having the suspicion awakened that in 
handling the Scriptures we are handling a book of the 
most complex and mysterious character; that it may have 
been a part of God’s plan, when imparting these two 
schemes of revelation to the world, to fill them not only 
with certain and indisputable mutual relations, but with 
others probable or possible, with a view to stimulate the 
ingenious and inquisitive faculties of man to a more dili- 
gent search after the secret treasures they contain, and 
to generate in him a habit of regarding the Bible as 
filled with the deep things of God beyond ordinary ima- 
gination. 

Accordingly, the early Christians urged against the 
unbelieving Jews, that the miraculous conception of the 
Saviour was to be expected from the famous message in 
Isaiah already alluded to, the reading of which, and the 
interpretation of the reading, could not be disputed, inas- 
much as mapOévos and not veavs, was the translation of 
the term in question in the Septuagint version, made 
some hundreds of years before Christ was born ;! inasmuch 
as there would have been no “ sign” or “ wonder ” (which 
was promised) had veavs been the true rendering; and 
inasmuch as other texts point to the same conclusion, as 
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for instance, “who shall tell his generation?”' They 
urged that the announcement of his advent by a star 
was merely consistent with the declaration by Balaam, 
that a star should come out of Jacob.? That the design 
of Herod against Him was exactly in accordance with 
the second Psalm, which said, that “the kings of the 
earth stood up, and the rulers took counsel together, 
against the Lord, and against his Christ.” They urged 
that the very name, Jesus, was foreshown, when the 
people were warned “ to beware of the angel” whom God 
would send before them to lead them into the Holy 
Land, because “his name was in him”—the name of 
Hoshea having been changed to Joshua, or Jesus, for this 
very purpose.” They urged that if Jesus “taught in the 
daytime in the temple,” it had been declared by the 
prophet Hosea that the Messiah, when He came, would 
do so: “He (the Lord) found Him in Beth-el (the 
house of God), and there He spake with us;”*—that if 
He often resorted to the Mount of Olives, Zechariah had 
said beforehand that such would be the Messiah’s habit : 
“His feet shall stand in that day upon the Mount of 
Olives.”® They urged that the power which the New 
Testament assigns to Christ crucified in defeating sin and 
death, is only such as the Old Testament led us to ex- 
pect; that the victory of Israel, and the rout of Amalek, 
was effected by Joshua, or Jesus, presiding over the hosts 
of Israel, whilst Moses meanwhile assumed the attitude 
of the cross—a posture which he did not relinquish till 
the going down of the sun.© That indeed the cross, 
stumbling-block as it was to the Jews, was prefigured in 
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their Scriptures in a countless number of shapes and 
ways: in the horns of the unicorns, of which we read in 
Deuteronomy ;' in the serpent of brass erected on the 
pole or cross;? in the wood borne by Isaac up the same 
Mount Sion so many generations before ; the very thorns 
in which the head of the ram was caught on that occa- 
sion forcibly shadowing out the crown which was to be 
put on the head of the Saviour ; * earlier still, in the wood 
by which Adam fell, that being the material which was 
to work his recovery from the Fall, by Christ;* in the 
mark of the blood of the paschal lamb on the lintel or 
door-posts ;° in the cruciform spit on which that lamb 
was roasted;° in the express and specific predictions of 
the 22nd Psalm. They urged, that to die on the 
cross was, no doubt to die the death of the accursed, 
but that this was exactly realising the representation of 
the Prophets, who spoke of the Messiah as destined to 
die for transgressors, and to take on Himself the curse 
which appertained to them;’ that the very season at 
which the crucifixion occurred was timed beforehand, 
namely, at the “ Lord’s passover,” that great festival of 
remission of sin;* that the preternatural darkness was to 
be anticipated, for that Jeremiah had said, “the heavens 
were afraid at Him,”° and Amos, “In that day I will 
cause the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the 
earth in the clear day ;" that Jesus, lying in the grave 
three days, was only what the type of Jonah had prepared 
the world for;"' that his ascension had been foretold plainly 
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and perspicuously in the 24th Psalm and in the 46th, 
the attendant angels crying aloud, “ Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and 
the King of Glory shall come in;” the guardians of those 
portals replying, “ Who is the King of Glory?” and the 
answer returned, “It is the Lord of Hosts, He is the 
King of Glory.”’ They urged that the admission of the 
Gentiles into the Church of God, which came with the 
Gospel, was just what might have been presumed; for 
that it was according to the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, which proclaimed that “ He should bring forth judg- 
ment unto the Gentiles,”? that “the Gentiles should see his 
righteousness, and all kings his glory,”* and according to 
its types, for that the twelve bells, which tinkled on the 
garments of the high-priest, were a symbol that the sound 
of the Apostles was to go forth into all lands.* They 
urged that the sacraments of the Christian Church were 
intelligibly set forth in the ordinances and precepts of 
the Jewish, properly read; that the fine flour appointed 
to be given to God at the cleansing of a leper was but a 
figure of the Eucharist ;’ that the same sacrament was 
contemplated when Malachi declares, “ I have no pleasure 
in you, saith the Lord of Hosts, neither will I accept an 
offering at your hand. For from the rising of the sun 
even unto the going down of the same my name shall 
be great among the Gentiles; and in every place incense 
shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering: for 
my name shall be great among the heathen, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.”° That baptism was the ulterior meaning 
of circumcision, more especially expressed by those knives 
of stone, or of the rock (according to the Septuagint), 
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used by Joshua when ushering the people into the Holy 
Land, which rock was Christ, and further unveiled by the 
injunction that the act of circumcision was to take effect 
on the eighth day, the first of the new week, the token 
at once of our Lord’s resurrection, and of the resurrection 
from sin and death which was to be the consequence of 
baptism ;’ and ‘that, in general, when Isaiah talked of 
washing the unclean, it was not merely of ordinary puri- 
fication by water that he spoke, but still of baptism, 
eventually to be established on the basis of these carnal 
ablutions.? 

I have suppressed, it will be at once perceived, a mul- 
titude of the more obvious applications of the Old 
Testament to the events and circumstances of the 
Gospel, as advanced by the early Christians against the 
Jews—such as admit of no dispute—preferring to produce 
several of those which are rather characteristic of the 
method of reasoning of the day, and to which, probably, 
the temper and taste of the times gave a peculiar force. 

But there was yet another argument adduced by the 
Christian writers against the Jews, not open to the 
Apostles themselves, or at least to those of the Apostles 
who did not survive the fall of Jerusalem; an argument 
which could not but have great weight with them; 
namely, that as the actual existence of the capital and 
of the temple was necessary to the discharge of many 
of the rites of the Law, these being now destroyed, and 
the whole hierarchical dynasty done away (agreeably, 
indeed, to prophecy), they had no longer the means of 
fulfilling the ordinances of their Law; circumstances had 
broken it up;* nay, many prophecies relating to Sion 
could not any longer be possibly accomplished ;+ and, 
therefore, it was for them to consider whether they could 
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be in the right whilst they still cleaved to that Law, and 
rejected the Gospel, into which it had died away. And, 
on reflection, one cannot but suppose, what in fact seems 
to have proved the case, that the Jew, thus dislodged by 
the force of events from the revelation of Moses, and 
unwilling to accept the revelation of Christ, found him- 
self soon without a Creed, and accordingly lapsed into a 
religion of his own, which has hardened his heart against 
all wholesome impressions beyond any other class of men. 

It has been said that the early Fathers undertook a 
task to which they were unequal when they entered into 
debate with the Jews, ignorant themselves of the original 
language of the Old Testament : for the internal evidence 
of their works, and especially when they touch on etymo- 
logy, shows that their acquaintance with Hebrew was 
little or none. Indeed Origen, who was the first amongst 
them, as far as we know, who had made any proficiency 
in this study, appears to have applied himself to it after 
a certain age—so Jerome informs us—and, as we may 
conjecture from an expression which he uses in his 
Epistle to Africanus, did not feel himself, at the date of 
that letter at least, master of it. For, in debating the 
question whether the History of Susanna is authentic or 
apocryphal (Origen leaning to the former opinion), and in 
replying to the objection that a play of words which 
occurs in the Greek text, and which could not exist in 
the Hebrew too, seems to indicate that the Greek was the 
language in which it was written, and not the Hebrew, 
Origen observes that, being at a loss himself, he had con- 
ferred with not a few Jews, inquiring of them how 
mpivos (the name of one of the trees mentioned in the 
story) was called in their language; and how zpifewv 
(to saw asunder, the appropriate punishment to be as- 
signed to the elder who had told the lie about that tree), 
those being the two words which furnish the pun; as 
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though, in a case of nicety of this kind, he was not 
sufficiently skilled in Hebrew to trust really to himself; ! 
a condition not inconsistent, perhaps, with the production 
of his Hexapla, a work of the patient, rather than the 
critical scholar. But, however this may be, the absence of 
a knowledge of Hebrew would not be so fatal as it might 
seem to a successful controversy with a Jew. The Sep- 
tuagint was, undoubtedly, the Bible with which the Jews 
were, in general, familiar. The foreign Jews studied the 
Scriptures in that version, perhaps exclusively; and 
those of Judza with but few exceptions, for even there 
the Hebrew Bible was explained by Syriac Targums.? 
When Jesus “stood up for to read,” and the Book of the 
Prophet Isaiah was given Him, it was the Septuagint 
translation. In St. Stephen’s speech before the Jewish 
Council, there are not less than twenty-eight distinct quo- 
tations from that version.’ In the Epistle of St. James 
to the Twelve Tribes scattered abroad, there is not a 
single quotation which is not taken from the Septuagint. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews has been said, as far as 
language goes, to be a kind of mosaic, composed of bits 
and fragments of the Septuagint. The Fathers, there- 
fore, in using the Septuagint as the weapon of their 
warfare, used the same which the Apostles did, and one 
the legitimacy of which was acknowledged by the party 
they were contending against. Moreover, as this trans- 
Jation was made some two hundred and fifty years before 
Christ was born, it was impossible to object that those 
texts which bore testimony to Jesus could have been 
unduly treated by the Christians, and a meaning assigned 
to them which they were never intended to bear. Indeed, 
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in this respect the translation, perhaps, had greater force 
even than the original; for it furnished an argument that 
the plain, unperverted sense of the Hebrew was what 
that version represented it; and that though the Hebrew, 
when strained for a purpose, might be made to speak 
somewhat less favourably for the Christian, still this 
could not be done with impunity so long as the Sep- 
tuagint remained to rebuke the novelties of later trans- 
lations, and stood as a monument of the sense assigned 
to Scripture by scholars necessarily impartial, and who 
lived when the original language was well understood. 
The attempts to wrest the Hebrew from the cause of the 
Gospel, made by Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, in 
their translations, only served to show what a tower of 
strength the Septuagint was found to be; and the con- 
tinual failure of the Churches in making converts of the 
Jewish nation must be imputed to other causes than 
a want of Hebrew acquirements in the Gospel teachers. 
Amongst these causes, it is evident that the obstacle I 
have already adverted to, the scandal of the Cross, was by. 
far the most serious. It is the one to which Trypho is 
made to revert again and again. It is the one which 
tempts both Justin and the other early Fathers to press 
texts from the Prophets and types from the Law into 
their service, with a temerity that often defeats its end. 
The force of the Apostle’s expression, “ we preach Christ 
crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block,” can be very 
imperfectly estimated by those who have not read these 
early Christian documents. The imagination of the Jew, 
who had neglected to observe in Scripture the distinctions 
characteristic of the two advents, and had pictured to him- 
self a Prince of Israel of unparalleled power and majesty 
in the coming Messiah, was naturally mortified to see 
Him hang on the cross as a thief and malefactor; and it 
- was, perhaps, the actual mischief which this objection was 
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destined to work that caused Jesus to add a poignancy to 
his rebuke of St. Peter, who shared in it, above the 
common, and when, after the Lord had declared that 
“He must go to Jerusalem, and suffer many things, and 
be killed;” and that Apostle had petulantly replied, 
“ Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall not be unto thee ;” 
Jesus turned on him and said, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan: thou art an offence unto me;”' for though it is 
not here expressly recorded that in the previous commu- 
nication Jesus had told his disciples by what death He 
should die, yet we may conjecture that He had imparted 
to them the particular manner of it, from the wording 
of the reflection which follows, “Then said Jesus unto 
his disciples, If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up Ais Cross, and follow me.” It is 
probable that the clamour with which the Jews denounced 
the Crucifixion of the Messiah as a scandal, was one 
cause why the Christians adopted the Cross on all occa- 
sions, and with the most persevering boldness, for their 
badge and symbol. So far from being ashamed of it, 
so far from qualifying the reproach of it, they hoisted 
it as the standard under which they fought, and by which 
they would conquer. They impressed it on their fur- 
niture, on their clothes, on their persons. In the Rubric 
of the administration of Baptism, according to the 
earliest forms, the priest signs the forehead of the 
catechumen with the sign of the Cross;? and I have 
sometimes thought that the “marks” or oréypara, 
which St. Paul describes himself as bearing in his body, 
have an allusion to this figure, which had been inscribed 
on him in that Sacrament. Certain it is, he had just 
before been speaking of circumcision, then of the Cross, 
in connection with it, and then of the new creature. 
1 Matthew xvi. 21, 22, 23. TO jAiTworoy. 
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“ But God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. . ... For in Christ Jesus 
neither cércwmcision availeth anything, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creature. And as many as walk according 
to this rule (the rule of faith professed at Baptism, 
when they became new creatures), peace be on them, 
and mercy, and upon the Israel of God.” And then he 
adds, “ Henceforth let no man trouble me; for-~I bear 
in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” And a passage 
in the Excerpta of Theodotus, a work which professes to 
be a number of extracts from Clemens Alexandrinus, 
may be thought to give weight to this suggestion: “ When 
the piece of money was presented to our Lord, He said, 
‘Whose is this image and superscription ? Cesar’s ’—in 
order that it might be given to him to whom it belonged. 
And in like manner the faithful believer has on him 
the mark of God through Christ; and the spirit, for the 
image; and irrational animals show by a certain mark 
to whom they belong; and are claimed by that mark. 
So the faithful soul having received the Seal of the 
Truth, bears about it the marks of Christ.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Hostility of the Gentiles to the Christians.—Excited against them 
by the exclusive Character of the Gospel.—The Social System of 
the World affected by it—Prejudices against the Christians. — 
All Calamities imputed to them.—Nero’s sanguinary Edicts.— 
Not repealed.—Effect of Private Malignity and the Ferocity of 
the Mob.—Tests of Christianity.—LEvils of Persecution not un- 
mixed. 


WE are considering the principal obstacles which the 
Gospel had in the first instance to encounter, and the 
foremost of these which I have named is, the bitter hos- 
tility of the Jews; that of the Gentiles, to which I would 
now direct attention, is a second, no less formidable, for 
though the hatred of the Gentiles might be less intense 
than that of the Jews, the number of the enemy was 
greater, and its means of doing mischief more serious. 
The great powers of the world had not as yet found 
time to array themselves against Christianity. The force 
within it had not as yet expanded itself so as to excite 
uneasiness or alarm amongst the heathen authorities. It 
advanced for a considerable period unobserved, or at least 
unresisted. So far as they at least were concerned, its 
smooth course was not hindered. Even compunction with 
respect to it, a feeling in its favour, touched the leading 
agents of the crucifixion. Pilate, who had some mis- 
givings during the trial of Jesus, and would willingly 
have released Him,—a Christian indeed at heart, accord- 
ing to Tertullian,—became involved in troubles, not per- 
1 Apol. § 26, 
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haps exclusively political, and is said to have destroyed 
himself, possibly remembering, not without self-reproach, 
the caveat of his wife, “ have thou nothing to do with the 
blood of that just man.”* At any rate, his nation in 
general were hitherto, at the very least, indifferent to the 
progress of the Gospel. Up to the time of Nero, no 
movement from high quarters is recorded against it. Ti- 
berius, indeed, is even reported to have made a proposal 
to the Senate, that Christ should be admitted amongst 
the gods of their country ; such was the impression made 
on him by the mysterious communications he had re- 
ceived from Pilate, his officer in Judea.” And though 
the proposal was rejected—rather, however, on a point of 
form than on its own merits—the Emperor retained his 
own opinion, and still had a favour for the Christians.’ 
The centurions of the Roman armies, who would pro- 
bably reflect the feeling of the middle classes, wherever 
they are mentioned in the Gospels and Acts in relation to 
the Christians, are represented as well disposed towards 
them. Cornelius, a centurion, was the first Gentile convert. 
It was a centurion who besought Jesus to heal his servant, 
acknowledging Him as one who had the same authority 
over the evil spirits which he himself possessed over the 
soldiers of his company.* It was a centurion who, when 
he saw what came to pass at the crucifixion, glorified 
God, saying of Jesus, “Certainly this was a righteous 
man.”° It was toa centurion that St. Paul had recourse 
when he sought aid against the Jews, who had secretly 
banded themselves together against him.° The centurion 
Julius courteously entreated St. Paul on his voyage to 
Rome, and when the soldiers would have killed the 
prisoners, the same man interposed, “ willing to save 
* Kuseb. Ecel. Hist. ii. ¢. 7. 4 Matthew viii. 5. 
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Paul.”* Gallio, the Roman deputy of Achaia, did not go 
so far as these in showing kindness to the Christians—the 
upper class of Romans, probably, at that time, not ac- 
tuated by the same sympathies towards the Christians as 
those of a lower rank, who had not as yet discovered 
that it was destined for a time to work great troubles 
amongst them; but he would not join in any persecution 
of them. On the contrary, when the Jews would have 
persuaded him to take part with them against St. Paul, 
he refused, and “drave them from the judgment seat.” ? 
The incident of St. Stephen’s death, and the circum- 
stances attending it, offer no contradiction to the view of 
the temper of the Roman Government. That whole 
proceeding—the animosity and the guilt of it—rested 
with the Jews altogether. The Romans; no doubt, had 
the supreme authority at Jerusalem, and that authority 
they did not exert for the protection of the martyr; but 
that was according to their custom. Mr. Biscoe, indeed, 
in his History of the Acts of the Apostles,’ has an elabo- 
rate argument to show that the Jews were never deprived 
of the power of inflicting capital punishment according 
to their own law; and he even advances the case of St. 
Stephen, amongst other matters, in support of his asser- 
tion, considering his martyrdom, not a tumultuous act of 
violence, but the dispatch of a judicial sentence by the 
executioner: the stoning of the prisoner, and the hands 
of the witnesses first upon him—both of them regula- 
tions in accordance with the Mosaic Law—intimating as 
much. On the other side, it is objected, how, then, are 
we to account for the declaration made by the Jews on 
the occasion of our Lord’s crucifixion, that “it was not law- 
ful for them to put any man to death?” Would it not rather 
appear from this, it is said, that the scene of St. Stephen’s 
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murder exhibited an explosion of popular violence, wholly 
regardless of the law; and ought to have been, and 
would have been, suppressed by the Roman magistrate, 
had he felt for the sufferer ? 

An incidental remark of Origen, whilst it substantially 
supports the opinion of Mr. Biscoe, reconciles to it the 
objection of his opponents. When discussing the History 
of Susanna, Origen, in reply to an argument against the 
truth of that history, that it is hard to understand how 
persons who were living in a state of captivity, as were 
Daniel and his fellows, could pronounce sentence of 
death, as they did, on the offending elders, observes, that 
it is no unusual thing for victorious princes to grant to a 
conquered people the enjoyment of their own tribunals ; 
and he then adds, “ even now, though the Jews are under 
tribute to the Romans, their Ethnarch, by the permission 
of Cesar, is allowed to have considerable power among 
them ; insomuch that their trials are conducted according 
to their own laws, though clandestinely ; and even capital 
punishment inflicted; not, it is true, as an absolute right, 
but under the imperial connivance.”’ Thus it would 
seem that St. Stephen suffered capital punishment at the 
hands of the Jews, even in spite of its not being exactly 
lawful for them to put any man to death—the majesty of 
the Roman law contented to lie in abeyance, though 
ready, at any time, on any abuse of the privilege con- 
ceded, to assert itself, and resume its functions. 

No conclusion, therefore, against the perfect toleration 
of the Christians hitherto exercised by the Roman Ma- 
gistrates, is to be drawn from the case of St. Stephen. 
Had it fallen under their own immediate cognizance, 
there is every reason to believe that his life would have 
been safe. 

Wherever the Apostles directed their steps, they found 

" Origen, Ep. ad Africanum, § 14. 
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the heathen, if left to themselves, as yet rather disposed 
to welcome than reject them. St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
came to Antioch in Pisidia, and there taught ; and, whilst 
the Jews exhibited great jealousy of them, the Gentiles 
begged to hear the same words the ‘next Sabbath.’ At 
Lystra, they were even ready to do sacrifice to them, 
calling Barnabas, Jupiter, and Paul, Mercurius.” At Cy- 
prus, Sergius Paulus, the Roman Governor, actually called 
for Barnabas and Saul, and desired to hear the Word of 
God; and not only so, but became a convert.’ At Me- 
lita, Publius, the chief man of the island—as he is desig- 
nated in our translation, but whom this title technically 
bespoke to be the representative of Rome, received Paul 
and the party with him, and lodged them courteously three 
days. And the impression on the mind of the Apostles 
seems even to have been, that in case the Jews refused 
to hear them, they might turn to the Gentiles with every 
prospect of being well treated, however it might be ex- 
pedient to deal gently with their own nation for a while. 
And, indeed, many of the most distinguished labourers 
in the cause of the Gospel, during its very earliest pro- 
gress, were Gentiles, or of Gentile blood. Timothy, 
eventually Bishop of Ephesus, was the son of a Greek, 
a heathen as it should seem, for St. Paul thought it — 
necessary to disarm the suspicions of the Jews, who knew 
his parentage, by submitting him to the right of cireum- 
cision, which had therefore been neglected in his infancy. 
Titus, who attained to the primacy in Crete, was in the 
same position; he, too, a Greek, and under the same re- 
proach with the Jews.* Moreover, the course of the 
narrative in the second chapter of his Epistle to the 
Galatians, where Titus is introduced, would appear to 
narrow any ambiguity in this instance which might attach 
1 Acts xiii. 42. evACIS Rll, 7. Lak 
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to the term Greek; St. Paul, whilst giving his reasons 
for refusing to deal with Titus as he had done with 
Timothy, naming himself the Apostle of the Gentiles, and 
relating how he had reproved St. Peter for compelling 
the Gentiles to live as did the Jews. Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, afterwards Bishop of Athens, was probably a 
heathen by birth." The same may be said of Fortunatus, 
mentioned in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians; pro- 
bably the messenger of Clemens to the Church of Co- 
rinth.? The same of Stephanas, who, with his household, 
were the first-fruits of Achaia; a family whom St. Paul 
baptized with his own hands, conferring on them that 
distinction as the pioneers of the Gentile Church about 
to establish itself in that quarter.’ And, indeed, in gene- 
ral, the character of the names which figure in the saluta- 
tions sent by the Apostle in several of his Epistles to the 
Churches at a distance, bespeaks the parties to be Gen- 
tiles by birth and connection; especially where those 
names involve the titles of the heathen gods, for such 
the Jews would not be likely to assume. Thus, Artemas 
involves Diana; Hermes, Mercury; Demas, Ceres; Dio- 
trephes and Zenas, Jupiter; Apollos, Apollo; Dionysius, 
Bacchus.’ The prominence thus given to them, and 
often the very terms in which they are spoken of, imply 
no less the effective manner in which these heathen con- 
verts co-operated with the Apostles in forwarding the 
interests of the Gospel.’ 

It is true the Jews could, on occasion, exert the local 
influence they possessed amongst their heathen neigh- 
bours, to stir them up against the Apostles, of whose 
position as strangers they took advantage. So it came to 
pass at Iconium, and again at Lystra,” but the Gentiles 
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required this provocation before they would act against 
the brethren; it was no spontaneous movement on their 
part, but rather the contrary. 

In two instances, and in two instances only, as recorded 
in the Acts, the impulse originated with the heathen 
themselves. The first at Philippi, where the damsel pos- 
sessed of a spirit of divination had been exorcised by 
St. Paul, and, accordingly, her masters, deprived of the 
gain they were making of her, raised the multitude, and 
even prevailed on the Roman magistrates to take part 
with them;’ but this was under the pretext of their 
being Jews—a race offensive to the Romans—who were 
daring to trouble the city, and that city a Roman colony, 
the question of Christianity having nothing to do with 
the tumult. 

The other instance was at Ephesus, where, at the insti- 
gation of Demetrius and the craftsmen, who thought 
that the Apostle’s preaching was calculated to bring the 
goddess Diana into contempt, and damage the sale of 
the silver shrines which they manufactured, the place was 
moved against the Apostle ;’ but this, again, was a case of 
gain. Both these incidents serve to show the quarter 
from which a storm was destined eventually to come, and 
which I have already described in a former part of this 
History, when treating of the obstacles through which 
the Gospel had to win its way. They were the drops 
before the cloud broke. But time was wanted to display 
the effects of Christianity, on a great scale, which here 
discover themselves in little. The heathen world did not 
argue at once from the blow supposed to be dealt at the 
shrine of Diana at Ephesus, by the Apostle, to the ruin 
which the Gospel he taught would inflict on all traders 
whatever in idolatrous articles; nor would it at once see 
in the single case of the dispossessed damsel the eventual 
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subversion of the whole dynasty of the gods, and the 
abandonment and decay of the temples and priesthood. 
It was the work of years to realise these conclusions in 
_ the gross, so as to affect the social character of Christi- 
anity, and prescribe the treatment which should be dealt 
out to it by the heathen. From the first chapter of the 
Acts to the last, a memoir which would cover a period of 
thirty years after the Crucifixion, there is no symptom 
of any systematic opposition to the Christians, manifested 
by the heathen. The incident in St. Paul’s life, with 
which that history closes, is, that though a prisoner at 
Rome, on charges brought against him by his country- 
men, he was allowed to “dwell two whole years in his own 
hired house, and to receive all that came in unto him, 
preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence: 
no man forbidding him.” Nay, it was during this interval 
that he appears to have made an impression in the very 
highest quarter, his bonds serving to introduce some 
knowledge of the Gospel even into the Palace; and 
converts were made even in Cesar’s household.’ 

But a great change in these friendly feelings towards 
the Apostle, and towards the cause he was pleading, was 
now on the eve of discovering itself; and at his second 
visit, as we have already said, made after an interval of 
four years, the rigour of his imprisonment, for a prisoner 
he again was, seems to have been extreme, and death, at 
length, to have been the hand which set him free. 

-Henceforward the position of the Christians became 
altered: the law, which had hitherto befriended, was 
hereafter to oppress and grind them; not always in 
action, but always in a condition to act; and circum- 
stances perpetually occurring; either at the instigation of 
a provincial magistrate, or of the mob, to awake its 

1 Philipp. i. 13; iv. 22. 
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terrors. But even here one may see the fostering hand 
of. God extended over his infant Church. As the hea- 
then, hitherto neutral, proceeded to arm themselves against 
the cross, the Jews, hitherto its enemies, waxed compara- 
tively feeble. The date of Nero’s sanguinary edicts pre- 
ceded by some eight years the fall of Jerusalem; the 
force of the Jew abated, as that of the Gentile became 
formidable. 

Meanwhile, every advantage had been taken of the 
preceding period, during which the lion slept. Never 
were thirty years more prolific in consequences than those 
which succeeded the day of the fiery tongues. During 
the whole of that interval, the leaven, hid as it was, was 
extending itself silently into all parts of the Roman Em- 
pire; so that when the authorities of that nation awoke 
to a consciousness of the progress and power of the prin- 
ciple, it was too late to arrest it. 

That which irritated the heathen against the Gospel 
chiefly, was its exclusive character; it asserted, nat 
merely that the God, whose revelation it was, was the 
true God, but that there was no other ;—that the gods of 
the nations were no gods—were even devils; the worship 
of the stocks and stones which represented them, vain, 
and worse. Indeed there is no limit to the scorn and 
derision with which they ventured to pursue this fruitful 
topic of declamation. 

When we consider what a combination this declaration 
of war against the gods would array against the Chris- 
tians, we shall cease to wonder that the persecution of 
the Gospel became terrific. It was a question that 
touched the social system of the world to the very quick. 
That system was based upon the religion of the day, such 
as it was. It would fall to pieces without its aid. The 
higher orders might disparage it, disbelieve or doubt its 
truth amongst themselves, but they must have still had 
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their suspicions that the fear of Jupiter was not without 
its influence in protecting their property and lives; they 
must have seen that their gardens were safer for the pre- 
sence of a tutelary god; that even the rights of decency 
were secured by the sacred memento; and that there 
was a good deal of risk in deposing these prescriptive 
objects of veneration. Accordingly, the early Christian 
apologists, in addressing the upper ranks (for to such 
their Apologies are directed), are above all things soli- 
citous to clear themselves from a charge of atheism, a 
charge resting, it seems, upon very plausible grounds, for 
the Christians denounced all the old gods, and set up no 
visible image, at least, of any other, in their stead. 

It was not, however, the superior class, by any means, 
that supplied the sole, or even the chief adversaries of 
the Christians. On the contrary, many of that class 
seem to have treated the Gospel with simple indiffer- 
ence; secular philosophy, or sheer incuriosity, blinding 
their eyes to its worth or even importance. Such, for 
instance, was Crescens, the persecutor of Justin Martyr, 
a Cynic, a slanderer of Christians, who had given himself 
no trouble, however, to ascertain the principles of those 
he was assailing.' Such was Autolycus, the friend to 
whom Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, addresses his work 
in explanation and defence of Christianity. He, it seems, 
was a great reader, but whilst he devoted himself with 
eagerness to heathen literature, he had to be coaxed and 
persuaded to hear what could be said in favour of the 
new revelation? In the Dialogue of Minucius Felix, of 
which I have already spoken, Minucius represents him- 
self as at first acquiescing in the salutation, which his com- 
_ panion, Cecilius, offered the image of Serapis, without any 
remark or any attempt made by him to expose the folly 
of his idolatry, or to suggest a better faith; as though he 

1 Justin Mart. Apol. ii.§ 8. | * Theoph. iii. § 1. 
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considered Cecilius to belong to a rank for whom such 
subjects had little interest.! Accordingly another prin- 
cipal end, which the Apologies propose to themselves, is 
to awaken the attention of the more influential classes, 
philosophers or officers of state, to the nature and cha- 
racter of the Gospel, as though it required an effort to 
accomplish that object.2 The very language used by the 
more humane magistrates (for some were humane) to 
dissuade the Christians from martyrdom, bespeaks the 
cool and supercilious spirit with which they regarded 
their cause. “Save your lives,” they said, “throw not 
away your lives.”* “ Wretched men, if ye must needs 
die, have ye not precipices and halters that would suf- 
fice?” * Many of the higher orders, of times subsequent, 
may be considered to have adopted the words of Gallio— 
for, as I have already remarked, the main features of 
early ecclesiastical history present themselves primarily 
in the Acts of the Apostles—“If it were a matter of 
wrong or wicked lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would that 
I should bear with you: but if it be a question of words 
and names, and of your law, look ye to it; for I will be 
no judge of such matters.”° But however the upper 
ranks of heathens might despise, suspect, or even perse- 
cute Christianity, a host of fierce foes soon began to dis- 
cover themselves in the ranks below them, almost all of 
whom found themselves suffering, in the first instance, by 
its introduction and progress. 

It is interesting to trace the effects of Christianity as a 
disturbing force in the affairs of mankind, and it is by 
such investigation that we are best enabled to understand 
the amount of hostility it provoked. I have touched 
upon this topic in a previous chapter, though under a 

1 Octav. § 2, 8. * Tertullian, Scorpiace, § 11. 


* See Justin, 1 Apol.§ 3; Ter- * Thid. Ad Scapulam, § 5. 
tullian, Apol. § 1. > Acts xviii. 14, 15. 
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different aspect of the argument, but the subject is ex- 
haustless, and there is a call for a further instalment of 
it here. 

The Priesthood, in all its branches—Flamens, Augurs, 
Haruspices—must have all contemplated the advance of 
Christianity with irritation and dismay. It emptied their 
temples, curtailed their sacrifices, reduced their profits, 
exposed their frauds. And these persons, it is to be re- 
membered, constituted a very important section of so- 
ciety ; education alone (for educated they were with much 
care) gave them power; the natural influence of position 
and office—the Emperor himself at the head of their 
order—must have made itself felt on public opinion, and 
swayed it to their own purposes, which, in the present 
case, they must have thought honest ones. The Lawyers 
were likely to suffer by it, and to hunt it down. They 
were a body with whom the Christians found a difficulty 
in dealing. The contracts and legal acts, of which they 
were the channels, were embarrassed, as we have seen, 
with forms which wounded the conscience of the Chris- 
tian, and the courts they practised in encompassed with 
idolatrous regulations which prevented the Christians from 
approaching them. The soldiers were offended by it: 
for though we certainly read of Christian soldiers—whether 
persons whose conversion to Christianity occurred after 
enrolment in the ranks, or whether persons, already 
Christians, who were not convinced by the arguments 
of many of their brethren that the calling was profane— 
and though even a Constitution of the Church allowed © 
them to be received within its pale, provided they would 
promise to forbear from violence, from false accusation, 
and to be content with their wages;’ yet the lawfulness 
of the profession of arms, under any circumstances, was 
questioned; “Put up thy sword into its sheath,” being 

1 Constit, vill. § 32. 
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construed by many as a prohibition to bear it,’ and the 
man who sold himself to the service of the camp regarded 
as one who was bartering his soul for money, and classed 
with the mercenaries of the arena. We may well 
imagine what a sensation would be produced in a nation, 
and especially in a military nation, like that of Rome for 
instance, by such a condemnation, or even suspicion, of 
the army; the parties, moreover, presuming to express it 
persons in general of no mark or consequence whatever. 
The numerous hands engaged in tuition would owe it 
a grudge. Schoolmasters, we have seen, were regarded 
with distrust by the Christians; the lessons they taught 
denounced as vicious; and whatever influence the Chris- 
tians might have with parents, exerted to prevent them 
from sending their children to such objectionable teachers. 
Again, Christians, even in the earlier stages of their pro- 
fession, were warned against frequenting Taverns.’ Nay, 
the keepers of those taverns were rejected by the Chris- 
tians from their society, so long as they continued in 
that occupation.* No inconsiderable reinforcement to 
the strength of their adversaries would issue from a 
quarter like this—particularly when we bear in mind 
how confederate the members of the different trades 
appear to have been, in the Roman States at least, and 
the taste there was to form themselves into societies or 
clubs. Masters of fence and other Professors of that class 
—in number not a few—many of them specified in one of 
the Constitutions *—charioteers, gladiators, race-runners, 
boxers, players, pipers, harpers, dancers,—in short, all 
persons who gained their bread in the Amphitheatre, the 


? Tertullian, De Corona, Sale 2 Clemens Alexand. Paedag. lil. 
* Thid. De Patientia, §7. The | «. 11, Dp. 207. 

latter of these Treatises, at all * Apostol. Constit. viii. ¢, 32. 

events, written before Tertullian 5 Thid. 
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Theatre, and the Circus,—men of low tastes and base as- 
sociates —must have been made enemies of the Christians 
by the mark of ignominy they set upon their calling,’ 
and were not the people to be very nice in their manner 
of expressing their enmity. It is hardly possible to over- 
estimate the swarms of men and women—the artists, 
not to reckon the spectators—connected with these 
scenes, immediately or remotely; and whose convenience 
or subsistence would be at stake in the subversion or de- 
cay of these fascinating haunts. I say remotely, as well 
as immediately ; for, not to speak of the hands engaged 
in rearing and repairing the structures themselves in 
which the sports were exhibited, and in providing the 
due apparatus for them; these places of public resort, 
of universal confluence, were also vast bazaars, affording 
admirable marts for all. manner of merchandise ;’ were 
clubs on the largest scale, where politicians, and especially 
radical politicians, found a fit audience ;> were temples of 
fashion, where female finery could be displayed to the 
greatest advantage.* But the Christians set their faces 
against them; abstained from frequenting them themselves, 
and held them up to execration and abhorrence. What 
a nest of hornets must they have stirred up for themselves 
in this quarter! Then those who were interested in the 
preservation of the Temples and the worship appertaining 
to them—whether mechanics, artists, or tradesmen—were 
even more numerous than the followers of the Shows. 
There were the Architects and Builders, for instance, who 
found employment in the erection of these structures. 
They were, beyond all comparison, the best field for the 
highest order of their profession; in fact, the more 
sumptuous of them gave it animation, and, if they did 
1 Tertullian, De Idolol. § 11. § 17; De Spectac. § 16. 


2 [pid. Apol. § 42. 4 De Culti Feminarum, i. 
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not call it into being, raised it. to excellence. In Rome 
alone, even in St. Jerome’s time, there were still standing 
more than two hundred;' whilst those of more humble 
pretensions were scattered over the country in such pro- 
fusion as to have served for the casual shelter of the way- 
faring man and the shepherd. The Sculptors and Painters 
were no less busy within these sacred edifices, than were 
the others without. The most illustrious statuaries and 
designers of old spent their strength in giving a form to 
the gods who occupied them. It was the nature of the 
subject that kindled their genius, and imparted a power 
beyond its own to their chisel and brush. What must 
have been their feelings towards men who turned into 
derision the choicest work of their hands, who delighted to 
dwell upon the sawings, and filings, and lead, and glue, and 
nails, and all the base mechanical devices, by which they 
manufactured a god!? Then the Crafts which supplied 
the furniture of the Temples would be up in arms at the 
blow dealt at them; the manufacturers of lamps, of tripods, 
of “silver shrines ;” for the scene at Ephesus, when St. 
Paul is expelled by the artificers of those holy trinkets, is 
but a simple foretaste of the future; the history of the 
Acts, in this instance, again, faintly foreshadowing the 
influences that wrought upon the Church in greater force 
at a later period. It is impossible to witness, even now, 
the hands employed in some of the remote towns of Italy 
and Sicily, in the preparation of wares relating to the 


~ local Saint, without perceiving how many would be de- 


prived of their bread were that Saint deposed. At Tre- 
pani, for example, the number of persons who find a 
living in cutting diminutive figures in coral of the Ma- 
donna of that place, must be considerable. For it is to be 


* See Dr. Burton’s Antiquities hortatio, § 4; Tertullian, Apol. 
of Rome, p. 149. é § 12. 
* See Clemens Alexand. Co- 
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remembered further, that, besides those who were en- 
gaged in supplying the fine form for the presiding genius 
of the Temple, there were wanted workmen of an inferior 
grade to furnish Penates of all kinds for all dwellings, 
probably not a house being without a protector. Nor 
would one suffice, where almost every element of a house 
had a sacred character of its own, and was under the tute- 
lage of some peculiar Divinity; a Door, a Threshold of a 
Door, a Hinge of a Door, and so on, having each its celes- 
tial Patron.! Protestant countries, at least, can have no 
idea of the minute ramifications of the ancient Pagan 
system, and of the extraordinary manner in which it in- 
jected itself into the minutest vessels of the frame of 
society; and it is only by pursuing this thought into some 
of its details, as I am now doing, that we can possess 
ourselves adequately of a sense of the prodigious obstacles 
the Gospel had to surmount before it could make any 
effectual lodgment amongst mankind, or appreciate the 
strength of the argument for its truth, supplied by a com- 
parison of its modest means and its triumphant success. 
Look at the representation Clemens Alexandrinus inci- 
dentally draws of an Egyptian Temple, when, in reproving 
the women for their meretricious decorations, he compares 
them to it. “There are cloisters,” says he, “and vesti- 
bules, and groves and glades; the courts are adorned with 
pillars of all sorts; the walls glitter with foreign stones ; 
not one curious picture is lacking; the sanctuaries glisten 
with gold, silver, and amber ; scintillate with various peb- 
bles from India and A®thiopia. The shrines are shrouded 
with veils wrought in gold.”” Would not vast multitudes 
of people naturally take alarm at the advance of a religion 
which seemed to strike at the root of all these embellish- 
ments? and must they not have contemplated its agents 


1 See Tertullian, De Idolol. * Peedag. ill. ¢. 2. 
g 15; Ad Nationes, ii. § 10. Lo. | 
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with abhorrence, as men who were putting their craft in 
danger, and turning the world upside down? Nor was 
even this all. The amulets worn about the person, of 
minute and delicate workmanship,—and_ such, probably, 
were the tiny figures now found in such profusion in the 
museums of Italy,—must have been a branch of trade, as 
we say in these days, of no mean account, especially in 
countries not commercial; and even the preparation of 
votive tablets must have brought profit to the mechanic, 
more especially if the feeling which dictated them ex- 
tended to the suspension in the temples of ears, eyes, and 
various members of the body, wrought in precious ma- 
terial or in material of any kind, in grateful recog- 
nition of diseases in those parts cured, or risks escaped, by 
the interposition of the Deity. This practice probably 
prevailed to a great extent; such a one, though for a 
different object, being recorded of the Egyptians by Cle- 
mens,’ and the same now obtaining in the Churches of 
Italy, and looking very much like an inveterate tradition 
of ante-Christian times—so far, to be sure, the mechanic 
and artisan have certainly been left (as matters have 
turned out) in much the same position as before the Gos- 
pel was preached—the continuance, however, of this and 
of some other usages, could not have been contemplated 
on the first introduction of Christianity; nor did they 
probably prevail in the Church in its earliest and purest 
days. However, the serious hindrance to its progress 
which this almost universal interference with the market 
for labour presented, is perceptible in the plea wont to be 
set up by the Christian workman in extenuation of his 
offence when supplying furniture for idolatry ; and in the 
solicitude which the Christian teacher manifested to meet 
his objections, and to suggest to him other channels in 
which his mechanical ingenuity might profitably spend 
* Stromat. v. § 7, 
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itself. The workman, on his side, contended that St. 
Paul instructed every man to abide in the calling wherein 
he was called; that his own example tended to the same 
conclusion, for that he wrought with his own hands for 
a living; that the necessity of the case absolved him, 
and the extreme difficulty of earning a maintenance under 
the restrictions imposed by the rigid rule of the Chris- 
tians.' The Christian teacher replied, that the Scriptural 
argument, as thus applied, would cover the cases of the 
gambler or thief; that, in fact, no man would have to be 
excluded from the Church on the ground of his occupa- 
tion at least, be it lawful or otherwise; that there were 
other modes of gaining a livelihood by the same depart- 
ment of industry differently directed; that the mason, 
for instance, who could rear temples, could build houses, 
plaster walls, line cisterns, coat columns ; that he who 
could draw a figure, could polish a slab; he who could 
carve a Mercury, could put together a chest of drawers ; 
that there were few temples to be constructed, many 
houses; few Mercuries to be gilded, many slippers and 
sandals; and one of these preachers, with a touch of the 
spirit of Tacitus, bids his hearer be of good cheer, for 
that luxury and ostentation are, after all, worth far more 
to the artisan than any kind or all kinds of superstition.’ 
T have handled this subject in somewhat disproportionate 
detail, because I think it exhibits, in a very remarkable 
manner, the ferment in society, amongst the million, 
amongst the industrious classes themselves, which the 
introduction of the Gospel caused, and the elements of 
opposition and persecution it must have set in action 
against itself, by stirring the very foundations of the work- 
ing-day world. Nor is it a matter for wonder, however 
it may be for concern, if the religion of the Gospel was 
not altogether able to withstand the pressure of this 
1 Tertullian, De Idolol.§ 5. | * Tertullian, De Idolol. § 8. 
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strong impulse from without; and felt in some degree 
the effect of inveterate habits which had ministered for 
such numbers of years to the pleasure, the profit, the 
convenience, even the necessities, of thousands and tens 
of thousands. For that the decent ceremonial of the 
Primitive Church (and a decent ceremonial it had) even- 
tually became tainted by the uneradicated taste of Pagan 
times, is but too true. 

These are but a few of the moving springs which ex- 
cited and animated the heathen to the persecution of the 
Gospel and of its disciples; suffice it to have laid them 
bare, and thus to have put the mind of my readers in a 
train for exploring others for themselves. The fact itself, 
that such a spirit prevailed amongst the multitude at 
large, is indisputable, as we shall see more fully when we 
come to treat of the persecutions of the early Church. 
We read that the populace, quite regardless whether the 
law was with them or against them on this particular 
question, took it into their own hands, and assailed the 
Christians with blind violence.’ Tertullian expressly tells 
us that “there were no greater persecutors of the Chris- 
tians than the vulgar.”? Nay, where there was a disposi- 
tion in the authorities of the State to spare them, the 
mob were relentless, and would have their blood;* stoning, 
burning them, and, in impotent spite, tearing down their 
very sepulchres.* They denounced them as unprofitable 
citizens, reluctant to take their share in the duties of the 
State, to bear their part in its social relations, to reci- 
procate in its trading intercourse.° They ascribed to 
them the most diabolical proceedings at their secret meet- 
ings ; infanticide, a cannibal feast, and, the lights extin- 
guished, a sequel of promiscuous incest. Much of the 

* Tertullian, Apol. § 87. * Tertullian, Ad Seapulam, 

2 Ibid.§ 35. § 3. 
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Apologies is occupied in disposing of these revolting slan- 
ders; one foundation of which, however, it is easy to see 
in the misconstruction, wilful or ignorant, of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, and of the Christian apoph- 
thegm, “Let us love one another.” They imputed to 
the Christians all the calamities which befell the State, 
enemies as they were to the gods. If the Tiber over- 
flowed its banks, and damaged the suburbs; if the Nile 
ran within its bed and refused to water the fields; if 
there was drought, an earthquake, famine, or plague, forth- 
with the ery was, “ Away with the Christians to the lions.” ’ 
So that when the great fire at Rome had to be accounted 
for, and its real author to be screened, nothing was more 
natural than to lay it to the charge of the Christians ; 
nothing more in harmony with public opinion than to 
follow up the charge by lighting the streets with them at 
night, the by-standers, meanwhile, saluting them with the 
title of “ Faggot-men,” “men of the half-axle,” the in- 
struments of their death made to furnish the material for 
the joke’ 

Tt is no wonder, therefore, that the persecution of the 
Christians was speedily legalized ; the wonder would have 
been, if it had been otherwise. Nero, as became him, 
was the founder of the policy. He made it a capital 
offence to be a Christian. And however the law might 
be subsequently modified, or allowed to sleep, such it 
continued substantially to be, capable of resuscitation at 
any moment. We are expressly assured, that some hun- 
dred and fifty years later, though every other edict 
of Nero had been repealed, that against the Christians 
remained in force. The evidence, indeed, of Pliny’s fa- 


1 Tertullian, Apol. § 40. | Mart. 1 Apol. § 45, which was ad- 
2 Sarmentitii, Semaxii, Apol. | dressed to the Antonines, speaks 
§ 50. | of the sanguinary laws as then 
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mous letter to Trajan has been adduced in opposition to 
this conclusion, and the inference drawn from Pliny’s 
difficulty in dealing with the case of Christians in the 
Provinces, and the instruction he requires on the subject 
from the Government at home, that there was no law in 
being at the time which touched the Christians, or none 
at least that was intelligible. But an attentive examina- 
tion of the terms used in it would show, that Pliny’s em- 
barrassment arose, not from the absence or obscurity of 
the law, but from his own inexperience in the application 
of it. He had never been present at any trial of a Chris- 
tian, a circumstance which presupposes the necessary ma- 
chinery for it to be forthcoming; and he was staggered 
by the numbers and character of the accused. The law 
was, as I have said, very partially modified, and, from 
time to time, allowed to sleep. Trajan seems rather to 
have thrown obstacles in the way of its vindictive con- 
struction than to have changed it. He discouraged any 
inquisitorial search after the Christians, and forbad anony- 
mous accusations. Hadrian strengthened this latter pro- 
vision by rendering the author of a false imputation 
liable to punishment.’ Vespasian, Antoninus, Verus2 
Severus, Caracalla,’ seem personally to have taken no 
offence at the Christians, nor to have desired their exter- 
mination; indeed Severus is said to have nourished a 
Christian in his own palace till his death, in gratitude for 
a cure he had received from him; and Caracalla to have 
had a Christian for his nurse.t Yet under all these Em- 
perors persecution of the Christians prevailed; the de- 
tails of which, indeed, will form a large portion of the 
future history of the early Church: for though they 
might have humanity enough to wish that the Christians 
should be left unmolested, they had not courage enough, 


1 Kuseb. Eccl. Hist. iv. ¢. 9. ° Tertullian, Ad Scapulam, § 4, 
* Tertullian, Apol. § 5. + bid: 
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or perhaps influence enough, to abrogate the law, which 
still continued to make the profession of Christianity a 
capital offence; and, accordingly, the Christians appear to 
have been ever exposed to local oppression, as the ma- 
lignity of the governor of a province, or, what was per- 
haps more common, the ferocity of a mob, over whom the 
reins of a falling empire were losing their control, let it- 
self loose against them. Eusebius expressly tells us that 
such was the case, even under Trajan, disposed, as we 
have seen he was, to mitigate, rather than sharpen, the 
severity of the law.' And the Apologies of the Chris- 
tians constantly bear witness to these facts; addressed, as 
they sometimes are, not to the supreme authorities at 
Rome, but to magistrates in remote quarters, and in their 
substance betraying that the storm was raised rather by 
the people than by their nominal rulers. 

The tests by which the Christians were detected were 
of the coarse and tyrannical kind which accorded with 
the character of their persecutors. Sausages stuffed with 
blood set before them to eat, it being known that from 
blood, as a food, they scrupulously abstained ;* a chafing- 
dish brought in, and the suspected party required to cast 
upon it the idolatrous incense ;° sacrifice to be performed 
openly, and with every aggravation of exposure and hu- 
miliation;‘ a procession to the Capitol, formed amidst a 
crowd rife for all manner of mischief;° possibly the cere- 
monial so arranged as that the refusal to take part in it 
should imply disloyalty to the Emperor as well as to the 
gods; the oblation to be made “for the safety of Cesar.” ° 
Hence the pains the early Christians were at in order to 
remove from themselves the suspicion of doubtful alle- 
giance. The texts to that effect of St. Paul and St. 


1 Buseb. Hecl. Hist. ii. c. 38. 4 Tertullian, Apol. § 26. 
2 Tertullian, Apol. § 9. 5 Cyprian, De Lapsis, p. 190. 
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Peter are but the forerunners of long and elaborate argu- 
ments in the Apologies. In those Apologies they main- 
tained that, had they projected any independent empire 
of their own, they would not have so readily exposed 
themselves to death, and the annihilation of their ambi- 
tious hopes by a frank confession ;' that they could not 
worship the Emperor, to be sure, but that they offered up 
their prayers to God in his behalf, wishing him prosperity 
with greater sincerity than many of his own heathen sub- 
jects, who, whilst they affected a zeal for his life and 
health, would be better pleased to see an end of him, and 
with it the largess of a new reign.’ Nay, that the welfare 
of the Emperor formed one subject of petition in the de- 
votions of the Christian congregation, agreeably to the 
instructions of the Apostle, who would have us pray for 
“kings and for all in authority; ” that in their public ser- 
vice there were clauses to the effect that “they might have 
a long life, a secure reign, a trusty household, a brave army, 
a faithful senate, a loyal people, quiet times, and whatever 
else could be desired by a man and a monarch.”*® And it 
may be added, that this language, preserved more or less 
in the Primitive Liturgies, has found its way, with so 
much of antiquity besides, into our own Prayer-Book, and 
is perhaps at the bottom of those frequent references to 
the sovereign in it, which have been sometimes ascribed 
to the courtly taste of a more modern age. 

The effects of these severe laws, and of the violence 
with which they were executed, or were liable to be 
executed, were partly concealed, partly apparent. That 
many were deterred from embracing the Gospel, which 
had to be bought at such a price, cannot be doubted ; that 
vast numbers who had professed it became faint-hearted 
and fell away, we know for certain, the difficulty of deal- 


' Justin Mart. Apol. § 11. § 35. 
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ing with the lapsed being one of the most serious which 
beset the early Church; that some equivocation and loose 
morality were the fruits of such a trial, is but too pro- 
bable; some perhaps flattering themselves that by deny- 
ing themselves to be Christians they were not actually 
denying Christ; and some, refining yet further and per- 
suading themselves that it was a matter of indifference 
under what name the Supreme Being was worshipped, 
whether Jehovah or Jupiter, provided the direction of 
the homage was really right.2 But still the providence of 
God, which watches over his Church, did not allow the 
evil to be unmixed, so ordering it, that if some souls 
were lost, through fear of persecution, others were gained 
by witnessing the heroism with which it was sustained ; 
and that the prayers put up even then, and which still 
continue to stand in the Liturgy of our own Church, for 
“persecutors and slanderers,” that God would turn their 
hearts; for “peace and concord;” for “those who stand, 
that they may be strengthened; and for those who fall, 
that they may be raised up;” should not be uttered in 
vain.° 
1 Tertullian, Scorpiace, § 9. § 48; y. § 46. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Third Obstacle to the Progress of the Gospel.—The Heretics.— 
Their Endeayours to Damage the Authority of Scripture.—Closer 
Investigation of it by the Church.—Vigilance exercised with 
respect to the Canon of Scripture—Extravagant Interpretations 
by the Heretics.—The Church’s Declaration of its own Exposi- 
tions.—Abuse of Tradition by the Heretics.—Proper Use of it by 
the Church.—Pretensions of the Heretics —Their Dogmas sub- 
versive of Morality.—Alluded to by St. Jude.—Affected the Cere- 
monies of the Church. 


THE two classes we have hitherto contemplated as those 
_ which presented the chief obstacles to the progress of the 
Gospel were the Jews and the Grentiles. There was a 
third, which perhaps stood in its way still more effectually 
—the Heretics. From these three quarters, Cyprian 
emphatically tells us, the troubles of the Christians pro- 
ceeded.'. The Church, as we have already seen, had a 
doctrine and discipline of its own. In that doctrine and 
discipline its members continued stedfast; such as were 
daily added to them still conforming to it. If any doubt 
on these points arose, as might be the case even during 
the lives of the Apostles, and was sure to be the case 
when they should be no more, those Apostles suggested 
principles by the application of which the uncertainty 
might be settled. One principle was, what has obtained 
from the first? “Let that abide in you,” says St. John 
“which ye have heard from the beginning. If that which 
have heard from the beginning shall remain in you, ye also 
1 Cyprian, De Zelo et Livore, p. 254. 
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shall continue in the Son, and in the Father.”! Be assured 
you are not wrong, so long as you are true to that which 
has been maintained since the Gospel was established— 
Quod semper. Another principle was, what has obtained 
universally? “Timothy will bring you into remem- 
brance,” writes St. Paul to the Corinthians, “of my 
ways which be in Christ, as I teach every where in every 
Church.’ And again, after certain directions given to 
these same Corinthians, he adds, “so ordain I in all 
Churches.” * Be still further assured you are not wrong, 
if you are in accordance with the Church universal—Quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus. 

Still, founded, as these rules were, both on common 
sense and apostolical authority, there very soon sprang 
up in the Church men who were disposed to take excep- 
tion to them, who preferred judging for themselves to 
submitting to such prescription. These were Heretics, or, 
in other words, persons who would choose conclusions for 
themselves in religious matters, and not be governed by 
the precepts of the Church ;—Heretics, whatever affront 
people may now feel at the name, being simply pockers 
and choosers of their own creed and discipline, irrespec- 
tively of the Church’s traditional teaching.“ The very 
existence of such persons in the most primitive times, 
enough in itself to show (what has been already shown 
by direct evidence), that the character of the Church was 
even then restrictive: that it had creeds which were 
dogmatical, and therefore offensive; discipline and rites 
that laid a restraint on the licence of self-will, and there- 
fore resented. 

It is not convenient in the present stage of this History 
to describe the several heresies which disfigured the early 

1 1 John ii. 24. 4 Tertullian, De Prescript. § 

2 1 Cor. iv. 17. 6; Ireneeus, v. c. 20, § 1. 
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Church; my object is simply to set forth the several 
obstacles which impeded the Gospel in its first establish- 
ment and advance; and in accordance with that, I shall 
describe in general terms the nature of the hindrances 
which Heresy presented to it. 

In the first place, it was a property of Heresy to damage 
the authority of Scripture. Even the Old Testament 
suffered greatly at the hands of the early Heretics. Puz- 
zling themselves with the origin of evil (for this question 
lay at the bottom of almost all primitive heresy), they 
invented two gods, the one Just, of whom they made a 
scape-goat, the other Good. To.the Just, which indeed 
was an euphemism with them for the cruel and vindictive, 
and with whose character they made free, they ascribed 
the Revelation of the Old Testament, and affected to point 
out the contrast it presented to the New Testament, 
which they assigned to the Good, as though enough in 
itself to show that its author was not the same. Accord- 
ingly they attacked the morals of the Old Testament, 
aggravated its difficulties, filled it with inconsistencies as 
compared with the Gospel. One of the fraternity, indeed, 
producing an elaborate work on this subject, entitled 
“ Antitheses,” debased it to the level of their Demiurgus, 
and represented it as altogether dissolved by the Advent 
of Jesus, whose mission was from the Good God? 

The New Testament they treated little better, disput- 
ing its substance: some denying one book to be canonical, 
some another; some the Acts of the Apostles,’ some all 
the Gospels except that of St. Luke, and almost that.‘ 
Some admitting the Epistles of St. Paul, and rejecting all 
others ;* some receiving certain amongst those Epistles 


1 Tertullian, Adv. Marcion. i. | 17. 22; De Carne Christi, § 2 
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only ;+ some again mutilating such Books as they pre- 
tended to acknowledge on the whole, and dressing them 
to their own purposes.” Indeed, to such an extent was 
this licence carried by the Heretics, that Tertullian makes 
it a plea for declining to argue with them on the grounds 
of Scripture; it was impossible to tell what they would 
accept, and what they would repudiate ; his treatise “De 
Prescriptione Hereticorum” being in fact a demurrer 
(for that is the force of the title) to the prosecution of 
the question on a basis which presented nothing stable or 
determinate. Of course all this was calculated to produce 
the greatest confusion in the Church, to perplex its mem- 
bers, and cripple its immediate advance. 

_ I say its ¢mmediate advance, for we are now considering 
the impediments which the Gospel encountered at its 
first appearance; eventually, God overruled this opposi- 
tion for good, as He did direct persecution itself; and 
that which seemed a serious hindrance to the cause, and 
for a time was so, became under his controlling hand a 
powerful help. For this controversy with the Heretics 
respecting the authority of the documents on which the 
Christians relied, led to the instant investigation of it. 
The Church was put upon the defence of its Canon, 
whilst the means of defending it. were accessible—whilst 
the proofs were forthcoming of the authenticity of its 
Books. It is highly probable, that had no Heresies arisen 
in the Church till the sixth or seventh century, we 
should never have had the Canon of the Scriptures satis- 
factorily established: so true was it, even in this sense, 
that “there must be heresies, that they which are approved 
might be made manifest.’ As it was, the investigation 
arose whilst the Author could be identified; the cha- 

1 Tertullian, Adv. Marcion. v. | § 3, 4. 7. 
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racter of his hand was known; persons were living who 
had heard him with their own ears acknowledge the 
writing; incidents in his life necessarily implied that it 
was his; he had never disowned it, though aware that it 
was ascribed to him, and circulated in his name, and that 
serious mischief would accrue to the Church if the report 
was false and yet uncontradicted.’ Moreover, that I am 
not indulging in any hypothetical case, when I am sup- 
posing such vigilance to be exercised with respect to the 
Canon of Scripture, is clear, from facts which may be 
adduced. Thus, Serapion, a Bishop of Antioch, in the 
second century, writes to Rhosson, a Church in Cilicia, 
respecting a reputed Gospel of St. Peter, circulating in 
that Church, which he had at first regarded with favour, 
but which on examination he had rejected, the object of 
his letter being mainly to inform them of this fact, and 
to tell them, that though receiving Peter and the other 
Apostles as he would receive Christ, still that spurious 
writings passing under their names he repudiated, being 
accustomed to investigate such matters, and aware that 
the Church had not come into possession of such by 
regular tradition.’ Indeed, all ecclesiastical documents 
appear to have been most rigorously examined before they 
were admitted by the Church, insomuch, that Cyprian 
having received a letter by one Crementius, a sub-deacon, 
purporting to come from the Presbyters and Deacons at 
Rome, and giving an account of the circumstances of 
that Church, not satisfied with scrutinising the sense, the 
characters, and the very paper of the letter, in order to 
determine its authenticity and genuineness, and to con- 
vince himself that “nothing had been added to the truth, 
or diminished therefrom,” returned it to the parties for 
their indorsement, “it being a very grave matter,” says 


‘See Dodwell, Dissert. in * Routh, Relig. Sacr. i. p. 471. 
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he, “if the truth of a clerical Epistle be corrupted by 
any lie or fraud,”’ a sentiment which had been strongly 
expressed long before, by Irenaeus, who says, that “no 
ordinary punishment awaits those who either augment 
Scripture or reduce it.”? Accordingly, so early a writer 
as he is, he charges the Heretics repeatedly with “ adding 
an unutterable number of apocryphal and spurious Scrip- 
tures,”* a phrase he could not have used without being 
prepared to show the genuineness of those to which the 
addition was made; with “transgressing the order and 
series of the Seriptures,”* another expression implying 
the same thing; and, indeed, though all we learn from 
him as to the contents of the Canon is incidental, we 
can establish our own within a very little, even by him 
alone.’ ‘Tertullian, too, another witness of nearly the 
same date, leads us to infer that the adjustment of the 
Canon was one of the several subjects of discussion which 
engaged the attention of Councils of the Church, in, and 
before his own time;° and in one instance, like Irenzus, 
brought into court by the existence of the Heretics, he 
challenges boldly, a reference to the “authenticw litera” 
of the Apostles, as preserved in the apostolic Churches; 
whether by that term is to be understood true copies of 
the Epistles as they came from the hands of the Apostles, 
of which the Churches addressed in them had been the 
keepers, and which they had been in the habit of using 
daily in their public service, or whether the very auto- 
graphs themselves of the Apostles—for even the latter 
supposition has something to be said in its behalf, though 
high names are against it. If the early Christians were 


1 Qyprian, Ep. iii. pen to touch the 8rd Epistle of 
2 Trenseus, v. c. 80, § 1. St. John, the Epistle of St. Jude, 
3 Thid. i. ¢. 20, § 1. and the Epistle to Philemon. 
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alive. to the value of the ashes of the saint or martyr, 
which they certainly were,’ is it not to be presumed that 
their reverence for the manuscripts of those who were 
the greatest of both, would be proportionate, and that 
they would cherish them with the most scrupulous care ? 
The emphasis in the phrase before us does not lie in the 
word “authentic” merely, but in the word “ ipse” also; 
and though a passage may be found in Tertullian, where 
“authenticus” simply means “ original,”? another may 
as certainly be produced from Cyprian, a writer of the 
same school as Tertullian, where it means “ autograph.”* 
But be this as it may, at all events it appears that in a 
very early stage of the Gospel indeed, certain Scriptures, 
and those constituting the great bulk of the New Testa- 
ment, were of acknowledged character; that such cha- 
racter had been tested and determined by the Church, 
and that the Church had been provoked to this scrutiny 
by the Heretics, who, whilst embarrassing the progress of 
Christianity for a. time, were preparing the way for its 
ultimate success by establishing its Canon. 

What is true of the Canon of Scripture, is equally 
true of the text of the several books which compose it, 
The mutilations of that text, and the various innovations 
upon it propounded by the Heretics, led the Church to 
the careful examination and verification of it, so that 
the immediate damage which the cause of the Gospel 
sustained by the doubts cast on the readings of Serip- 
ture, was in the end more than balanced by the confidence 
acquired through investigation in the integrity of such as 
were received. Still, for the present, these doubts were 
an obstacle to the Gospel’s free course. 

Another arose out of the manner in which the Heretics 
perverted the meaning of such Scriptures as they received 
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in- common with the Church; the strange conclusions 
they extorted from them; indeed, the utter ambiguity 
which Holy Writ would have assumed if such handling 
as it met with on the part of these Heretics had been 
legitimate. They found, or affected to find, the names of 
their AZons in the nomenclature of the New Testament; 
their numbers, in numbers incidentally mentioned in the 
Parables, or elsewhere; as in the several hours, for in- 
stance, at which the householder hired the labourers. 
They practised all manner of devices with the dubious 
meaning of the word “ Logos,” admitting as it did of a 
rationalistic as well as personal sense; and altogether 
troubled and rendered turbid the waters of life. 

Still, serious as was this impediment to the cause of 
Christianity, for awhile, in its consequences, it tended to 
advance it; the occasion of falling once more overruled 
by God to the Church’s support. For the extravagant 
interpretations assigned by these Heretics to passages in 
Holy Writ provoked the Church to a declaration of its 
own expositions of them, expositions which involved 
almost all the principal articles of the Christian faith: 
the Godhead of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, the 
Atonement, the Resurrection, Grace, Justification, the 
Sacraments,—in short, scarcely one of the great questions 
which have since agitated the Church fails to find a place 
collaterally or immediately in the argument between the 
orthodox and the early heretic; so that nothing can 
be more unfounded than Daillé’s objection to the early 
Fathers, that they are of no use to us who live in an age 
when religious controversies have assumed quite another 
form from that with which they were familiar, and turn 
upon topics on which they delivered no opinion. On the 
contrary, thanks to the Heretics of their own day, their 
testimony is most available for ours, indeed the more so 
because not meant for it. Another inconvenience of 
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heresy was, that it shook the.credit of the Church by 
damaging a support on which it partially leaned—tradi- 
tion. When Scripture failed the Heretics, as it constantly 
did, even in spite of their unscrupulous manipulation of 
it, they had recourse to tradition—a tradition which they 
pretended to have originated in the vivd voce teaching of 
the Apostles, and of which they were in possession by 
descent." There was, of course, no limit to the shapes 
they could give to apostolical doctrine, with such an 
apparatus as this at their command; and the effect of 
such pretensions, had they been admitted, would have 
been to subvert all trust in creeds and canons, and to 
substitute for them principles of scepticism in doctrine 
and licence in discipline. In fact the imagination of 
these Heretics teemed with extravagances, and schemes 
of religion, which seem to us to be mere dreams of 
delirium, were propagated by them with a success for a 
time which only excites our wonder. It is evident from 
the work of Irenzus that the world was overrun by them, 
and that of all the many embarrassments which beset the 
early march of the Gospel none was so universal as that 
occasioned by heresy. The tares sprang up so plentifully 
amongst the wheat as almost to choke it for a season. 
The mischief, however, was ephemeral; the advantage 
in attendance on it, as in other cases which we have 
been contemplating, was made by God’s providence to be 
enduring. Innumerable as were the followers of Simon 
Magus in the time of Ireneus,? by the time of Origen 
there were not thirty in existence anywhere.’ Whilst 
the gross abuse of tradition thus started by the Heretics 
called up the Primitive Church to defend, define, and 
exemplify its use in an argument quite invaluable; an 
argument which, as it did our Reformers excellent ser- 
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vice, so does it furnish us at this day with some of the 
very best suggestions by which to vindicate their handi- 
work. Would that many of the volunteer champions of 
that great settlement were more familiar with them 
than they are! How often would they then be saved 
from shooting the arrow oer the house, to hurt a 
brother ! . 

For the Church, it then appeared, did not repudiate 
tradition ; on the contrary, it accepted the challenge of 
the Heretics, ‘and professed itself prepared to defend its 
doctrine and constitution by tradition as well as by 
Scripture, only the tradition must be pure—such as had 
originated with the Apostles—such as had prevailed 
universally—in short, it insisted upon the tests being 
applied to it which I have already described as sanctioned 
by St. Paul and St. John, namely that the substance of 
it should have “been from the beginning,” and _ its 
“range” “in all Churches.” Tradition like this it ac- 
knowledged to be trustworthy, and, moreover, affirmed , 
that it would be found coincident with Scripture wher- 
ever Scripture declared itself. “Go to the apostolic 
Churches,” says one of the mouth-pieces of the early 
Church, in a passage to which I have already had occa- 
sion partially to allude, for it is one that frequently pre- 
sents itself to a writer on primitive ecclesiastical history, 
“Go to the apostolic Churches, in which the very seats 
of the Apostles preside over their own places, in which 
their own authentic writings are read, speaking with the 
voice of each, and making the face of each present to 
the eye. Is Achaia near to thee? Thou hast Corinth. 
Tf thou art not far from Macedonia, thou hast Philippi, 
thou hast the Thessalonians. If thou canst travel into 
Asia, thou hast Ephesus; but if thou art near to Italy, 
thou hast Rome. Let us see what she hath learned, 
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what taught, what fellowship she hath had with the 
Churches of Africa likewise. She acknowledgeth one 
God, the Lord, the Creator of the universe; and Christ 
Jesus the Son of God, the Creator, born of the Virgin 
Mary; and the resurrection of the flesh. She joineth the 
Law and the Prophets with the writings of the Evange- 
lists and Apostles, and hence drinketh in her faith. That 
faith she sealeth with water, clotheth with the Holy 
Spirit, feedeth with the Eucharist, exhorteth to martyr- 
dom, and so receiveth no one in opposition to this teach- 
ing.”’ Thus did the early Church join issue with the 
Heretic, sending him for judgment on controverted points 
to Churches founded by Apostles; to any or all of them, 
as might be convenient to himself—to Corinth, Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Ephesus, Rome; all established by St. 
Paul, St. Peter, or by both; and all, though distant from 
each other, found to be teaching the same doctrine, to be 
following the same customs. 

It is whilst maintaining the authority of legitimate 
tradition that Ireneus, in his third Book, developes so 
many of the features of the Primitive Church in which 
that principle is concerned. The Creed, for instance, at 
least the substance of it, which had ever been used in the 
Churches at baptism as the profession of faith, from the 
Apostles’ days to his own. The apostolical succession of 
ministers, which had continued in them in unbroken 
order during the same period; the Church ever repre- 
sented by him as a body of men who remained stedfast 
in the fellowship of the Apostles and of their substitutes, 
appointed by imposition of hands, from generation to 
generation, and in the doctrine and discipline transmitted 
through that channel.’ Indeed, the argument most fre- 
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quently urged against the Heretics was this radical defect 
in the connection of their teachers, their want of the 
succession.’ 

Still, all this battling on the subject of tradition 
was unfriendly to the peace and prosperity of the Church, 
at the moment. It unsettled men’s minds, and retarded 
the Gospel’s march. It turned creeds into bones of 
contention, articles of faith into articles of strife, and 
stirred foundations, rather than raised on them a super- 
structure. 

For the Heretics, it may be further observed, were far 
from confining themselves to theory on the subject of 
Tradition. They seconded their speculations by act and 
example, confounding, as far as in them lay, the organi- 
zation of the Church, and bringing into contempt eccle- 
siastical prescription. They set at nought all canonical 
forms; they were above ordinances. Churchmen, who 
were the Animal, might have need of them, but they 
were the Spiritual, the Perfect.? They were for funda- 
mentals; and matters which were represented as such by 
Churchmen, in their struggles with Heretics, were nothing 
of the kind, were swelled into importance in order to 
foster a quarrel.’ “TI will not pass by,” says Tertullian, 
in one of his graphic passages, characteristic of the work- 
ing of these principles, and the disorder occasioned by 
them—*«I will not pass by the life and conversation of 
the heretics, which is without gravity, authority, discipline. 
Tn the first place, it is a matter of uncertainty who is a 
catechumen, who a believer; they meet alike, hear alike, 
pray alike—heathens with them, if such chance to come 
in. They throw what is holy to the dogs, and give their 
pearls, though not real pearls, to the swine. They call 

1 Tertullian, Ady. Marcion. iy. ® Trenseus, i. c. 6, §.1, 2. 4. 
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that simplicity which is, in fact, the prostration of dis- 
cipline; our concern for which latter they call pander- 
ing.’ They are for peace everywhere, with everybody; 
for they care not what differences there may be among 
themselves, provided they conspire for the destruction of 
the one truth. All boast, all make profession of know- 
ledge. The catechumens are perfect before they are 
taught. Then the women among the heretics, how bold 
are they! how they dare to teach, to contend, to exor- 
cise, to make promises of healing, perhaps even to bap- 
tize! Then the ordinations of the heretics are rash, light, 
inconstant. Now they appoint novices, now persons 
engaged in mere secular matters, now apostates from us, 
in order that they may hold them by their love of dis- 
tinction, seeing that they cannot by truth. Nowhere is 
promotion more easy than in the camp of the rebels; for 
to be found there, is enough to secure advancement. 
Accordingly one is bishop to-day, another to-morrow. 
He is to-day a deacon who is to-morrow a reader, to- 
day a presbyter who is to-morrow a layman. For they 
assign priestly offices even to laymen. And what shall 
I say touching the administration of the word? their 
object being not to convert the heathen, but to subvert 
us.”* And then Tertullian goes on to speak more at 
large of the schisms and sub-schisms which existed 
amongst them; the followers of Valentinus, for instance, 
claiming the same right to split from him which he 
claimed to split from the Church; the principle of their 
unity consisting in a common desire to pull down. 

Nay, the very Sacraments of the Church were per- 
verted by the Heretics both in substance and ceremonial, 
the meaning of them misconstrued, the ministration of 
them travestied. For they, too, had their baptism or ini- 
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tiation; a device of Satan, says Irenzeus, to defeat canon- 
ical baptism.’ It rather served to secure an entrance 
into a state of knowledge than a state of grace. _ It was 
not imparted in the name of the Three Persons of the 
Trinity, but in other names: in those of the Unknown 
Father, of Truth, of the Mother of all Things, and many 
more. It was often accompanied by an extraordinary 
and unintelligible jargon meant to astonish the bystanders. 
Yet water was used, and an unction, as was the custom in 
the orthodox service, and certain interrogatories were put 
to the party, wholly different from those which formed a 
portion of the baptismal office of the Church,—indeed, 
mysterious and absurd, but still, no doubt, meant to ape 
the Church ritual; and, whether meant or not, calculated 
to bring it into contempt. 

In like manner they had their Eucharist, bearing much 
the same relation to that of the Church as their baptism 
or initiation did to its corresponding ordinance. They 
had their consecration of the cup; the wine mixed with 
water; their invocation upon that element, not of the 
Holy Ghost, but of “Silence” or “Grace,” one of their 
primitive AXons, whose blood they feigned was thus made 
to distil into the chalice; the colour of the liquor 
changed, in the case of one of their teachers who com- 
bined the conjuror with the heretic, by some sleight of 
hand, to suit the theory.” The whole proceeding repre- 
sented by the Father who describes it, as dictated by the 
suggestion of Satan, to shake the faith of Churchmen. 
It is true that such gross caricature of the Church’s most 
‘sacred institutions at least caused them to be canvassed, 
drew forth from Christian writers incidental expressions 
calculated to fix and determine their exact nature and 
original administration, and thus to inform the minds of 

the faithful on the subject of them, not only then, but for 
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ever. Still, on the whole, the embarrassment which the 
Gospel must have experienced in its early efforts to sub- 
due the world from the propagation of precepts and prac- 
tices so much in contradiction to its own, cannot be dis- 
puted by those who are acquainted with the obstacles 
similar in kind, which dissent at this moment presents to 
the successful action of the Church. 

The last property of heresy which I shall name as 
shedding a disastrous effect on the early progress of the 
Gospel, was the licentiousness which seems to have at- 
tended it; and as the heathen, little accustomed to discri- 
minate in such matters, confounded heretics and orthodox 
under the common name of Christians, the evil character 
and the prejudice belonging to it, cleaved to both alike.’ 

Mr. Gibbon, whose bias, in dealing with Christianity 
and all that relates to it, is notorious, intimates his fears 
that the primitive Fathers, in speaking of the Heretics, 
are very frequently calumniators.? Certainly what we 
know of them is now to be gathered principally from 
the writings of the Fathers, their own works having 
perished, except so far as quotations from them exist in 
the pages of their antagonists. Still, expressions oceur in 
the Fathers, when treating of them, which would lead us to 
think that they did not deal with them in mere ignorance 
and malice. Justin Martyr, for instance, wrote a book 
about them, as he tells us; but in what spirit he did it 
appears from an observation which escapes him when 
mentioning it—an observation quite in the teeth of Mr. 
Gibbon’s surmise—that whether they were really guilty 
of the scandals imputed to them, which he names, he 
could not affirm.’ Irenseus, who speaks of them in much 
detail, and also assigns to them the same evil report, dis- 
tinctly tells us, that he did not sit down to compose his 
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work till he had read the writings of the disciples of 
Valentinus—the Corypheus of the company—con versed 
with some of their number, and possessed himself of 
their sentiments;! and, moreover, affirms, that he could 
not have believed such iniquities to have existed amongst 
them, as those to which he alludes, but for their own 
documents, in which they are actually recorded and com- 
mented upon ;* and prays for their conversion in terms 
which betray no malevolence towards them, but quite the 
reverse.” Clemens Alexandrinus has a word to say upon 
these Heretics in his turn, but neither does he indulge in 
vague and indefinite censure of them; on the contrary, 
he quotes from their own authors propositions which he 
undertakes to refute.* He refers to writers, as to Plato, 
for instance, whose sentiments, he contends, they misre- 
present ; and all this where the question at issue affects 
their morals in the most signal degree. We have a frag- 
ment of a letter of Serapion a bishop of Antioch, of the 
second century, a letter in which he warns his corre- 
spondent against the heresy of Montanus; but this he 
does not do till he had taken pains to ascertain the pre- 
cise nature of that heresy from persons in high office in 
the Church who had made it their business. actually to go 
to Phrygia, its head-quarters, in order to get accurate 
information respecting it.’ Origen expressly tells us that 
as the Heretics were constantly resorting to him, he had 
made it his business to examine carefully their dogmas, 
in that, only following the example of Pantenus and He- 
raclas, leaders, like himself, in the school of Alexandria; ® 
a habit in him to be believed the more readily, as it ex- 
actly corresponds with his treatment of the work of 
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Celsus (not a heretic but an -infidel), whose very words 
he produces at length, when he is arguing against him. 
These passages, which are the first that present them- 
selves, are enough to show that the Fathers charging the 
Heretics with gross immorality did not speak unadvisedly, 
and that there is no reason for doubting the truth of 
their reports. 

But besides all this, there is a manifest consistency be- 
tween the doctrines they are said to have held,» and the 
lives they are represented as leading: loose and licentious 
morals were a natural consequence of such tenets as 
theirs; and we cannot suppose that with respect to these 
at least the Fathers could be mistaken. The controversy. 
between the two parties was a very long and learned one, 
and the Treatises which still survive on the side of the 
Church are precise and elaborate. If the Heretics main- 
tained, as they did maintain, that they were essentially 
superior to the world at large in their original constitu- 
tion, and could not perish, owing to the very property of 
their being ; what wonder that they should indulge in all 
impurities without restraint, and compare themselves to 
gold which suffers no change for the worse even if it be 
plunged into the mire?’ Again, if it was another of their 
principles, as it was, that the soul is to be passed from 
one body to another, till it is perfected in all knowledge 
(for knowledge was their idol), no matter what—such 
being the qualification for the Pleroma; and that in order 
to render this migration from body to body needless, the 
most must be made of the present state of being, and the 
soul be familiarized with every action of which man is 
capable, the very basest and most abominable not ex- 
cepted, lest in the absence of such information it should 
have to be remanded after death to some other receptacle 
in which to make up its defect; it follows, as a natural 
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consequence, that the seductions of the worst elements 
with which the soul had to be conversant would prove 
irresistible,” and the experimentalist be debased in the 
most grovelling vice." Once more: if it was another of 
their dogmas, that Good and Bad are merely conventional 
terms, and that such was one of their tenets there can be 
no doubt, for whilst Irenzeus records the fact, he also tells 
us, that on that account they denounced certain texts of 
Scripture which were opposed to them, and names those 
texts, as though he had writings of their own before him, 
on the faith of which he made his assertion; if, I say, 
this was one of their dogmas, that Good and Bad were 
merely matters of human opinion, and had nothing in- 
trinsic to justify the designation; it is clear that the 
practical conclusions which would follow from such a 
principle, could not fail to be most pernicious to mo- 
rality.’ Still further: if another of their notions was 
(and doubtless such was the case), that matter was so evil 
in its nature as to be incapable of refinement, and unfit 
to be propagated ;° that, accordingly, there was no resur- 
rection of the flesh ;* and that marriage, which was one 
instrument for continuing such material system, was to be 
repudiated ;° it was impossible that a door should not be 
opened by such doctrines for detestable abuses of life 
and conversation ; so that, on the whole, nothing can be 
more credible than that the representation made by the 
Fathers of the habits of the Heretics is, in the main, 
trustworthy and true. In fact, it is highly probable, that 
the persons alluded to in the Epistle of St. Jude, as 
“certain men who had crept in,” who “turned the grace 
of God into lasciviousness,” “filthy dreamers,” were these 
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very parties. Clemens Alexandrinus, indeed, expressly 
construes the passage of the Carpocratians, and other 
similar Heretics,| and Theophylact, of the Nicolaitans, 
Valentinians, and Simonians ;? for the sects even of later 
times nominally, had already struck root in the days of 
the Apostles. And the like expressions in the second 
Epistle of St. Peter (ch. ii.), “false teachers,” men who 
“ bring in damnable heresies,” “who walk after the flesh 
in the lust of uncleanness,” Theophylact understands in 
the same sense. 
Meanwhile, nothing was more natural than for the 
heathens to confound the Heretics with the Christians 
in general. They were so diverse in kind, diverged from 
the orthodox in so many various degrees; some differing 
from ‘them, perhaps, on few, and those not very import- 
ant points; those again, fading into others of more ex- 
treme opinions; and these last terminating in another 
class, as irreverent as the worst infidels;—that it was 
impossible to judge of them correctly without exercising 
much discrimination, whereas the heathen were singularly 
indisposed to exercise any whatever, and, accordingly, 
comprised them all under a single denomination, and that 
the denomination of Christian; for with the Christians 
they certainly came into existence, derived their origin 
from them; and if the confusion served to add still 
greater offence to a name odious enough in itself, no 
harm would be felt to be in that. Add to this, that 
the Heretics professed to be Christians? The followers 
of Simon Magus, the leader of all heresy, even continued 
to affect, Eusebius tells us, the modest philosophy of the 
Christians,* and, indeed, the same author intimates else- 
where, that it was the assumption of the name of Chris- 
* Clemens Alexand. Stromat. * Justin Mart. 1 Apol. § 26; 
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tian, which enabled these Heretics to effect the mischief 
they did." Justin Martyr imputes the same tactics to 
Menander, the pupil of Simon, and to Marcion, as well 
as to the schools which proceeded from them, however 
opposed they might be to one another;? and it is no 
doubt, to these Heretics that he is looking, when he says to 
the Emperors in his Apology, “ We make it our request, 
that you would punish those who, whilst they offend 
against the laws of Christ in their lives, still go under the 
title of Christians.”* Indeed, the Fathers, who are at a 
loss how to designate them with propriety, sometimes 
call them “ Christian Sadducees.” The Montanists, if 
we may judge of them from Tertullian, did not ever 
acknowledge themselves to have absolutely renounced the 
Church. On the contrary, after he had joined the Mon- 
tanists, he is still as free as ever in his animadversions on 
Heretics, classing them with heathens, and denominating 
them scorpions, the very title of one of his Treatises be- 
ing “an antidote against their poison,” as though he was 
himself unconscious of having swerved in fundamentals, 
or unwilling to own it. The author of the newly-dis- 
covered Treatise entitled ‘“ Philosophumena,”—Hippo- 
lytus, in all probability—scarcely regards the Montanists 
as heretics—atperixwtepos, or sub-heretics, he calls them, 
and adds, that they confessed “the Father, the God of 
the Universe, and the Creator of all things, as did the 
Church, and whatever the Gospel testifies concerning 
Christ.”* The Heretics in general seem to have affected 
the rites and ceremonies of the Church, administering, 
e. g. a baptism of their own, and an eucharist of their 
own—though both of them gross and profane caricatures 
of those of the Church—as they did also the orders of 
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ministry of the Church; Ireneus having constantly to 
remind them, that however they might adopt the name 
of bishop and priest, the virtue of those offices was no- 
thing, by reason of the want of the apostolical succession; 
and Eusebius even telling us of a case of a presbyter of 
the heresy of Marcion, who suffered martyrdom under 
Aurelius." Well, therefore, might indifferent lookers-on 
be excused if they did not know exactly under what 
head to place the Heretics, seeing that the parties them- 
selves were at a loss about it. 

In conclusion, the remark may be repeated which has 
been made already so often—that grievous as was the 
scandal which the Heretics inflicted on the character of 
the Christians for a time, and serious as was the obstacle 
thus presented to the progress of the Gospel, the evil 
was not unqualified. The accusations against the Chris- 
tians thus engendered, were met by indignant contradic- 
tions; by challenges to the closest scrutiny of their lives 
and conduct; by bold appeals to the experience of those 
who were most intimately associated with them, their 
domestics and slaves; by candid declarations of their 
actual habits and rules; such vindications of themselves 
naturally serving in the long run, when it was found to 
be just, to improve the knowledge of the new sect; to 
establish their credit; to preserve for future generations, 
when the faith of many should shave waxed cold, a more 
exact idea than they would otherwise have had of the 
Primitive Christian, his works and ways; and so put 
them in possession of a profitable standard by which to 
try their own. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The state of the Roman Empire as affecting the Advance of the 
Gospel.—Early Spread of Christianity. Witnesses to the Exten- 
sion of the Church in the first three Centuries.—Justin Martyr. 
—Theophilus. —Irenseus. —Tertullian. —Minutius Felix.—Hip- 
polytus. —Origen.—Cyprian.— Unfairness of Gibbon.—Strength 
of the Church antecedent to the Conversion of Constantine. 


I HAVE now developed, as I conceive, the broad basis of 
the history of the Primitive Church; I have laid bare the 
trunk out of which it arose, and the nature of the soil. 
in which it was planted. It advanced according to this 
beginning; its character and circumstances from genera- 
tion to generation still retaining the original cast, so that 
our History will preserve its own continuity, the subse- 
quent chapters shooting out of the first, whilst it traces 
that of the Church century by century, the growth it 
made, the persecution it experienced, during that period ; 
these three topics constituting, in fact, the annals of the 
Primitive Church. I said in a former chapter that the 
Roman Government took alarm at the progress of Chris- 
tianity too late to arrest it. The secular mechanism of 
that Empire had been the very means, under God’s in- 
visible guidance, of giving it effect. It took possession 
of measures set on foot for quite other purposes, and 
made them minister to its own ends. The resources of 
the Roman Government proved its own. That which 
had been devised for the consolidation of an earthly - 
tyranny established the freedom of the Gospel, and mili- 
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tary ambition became unwittingly the handmaid of the 
Gospel of Peace. 

It would belong, perhaps, to a later period in our His- 
tory to trace the development and application of these 
provisions; suffice it to say, at present, that the civil 
division of the Roman Empire served eventually as the 
ecclesiastical of the Gospel economy; that the dioceses, 
the provinces, and the parishes of the Church, had all 
their prototypes in the respective sections of the Roman 
State ;' that when the politic Roman was shaping the 
surface of the earth, as he imagined, to simplify and per- 
petuate his own dominion, he was, in truth, but mapping 
it out for the occupation of a Christian Church; that in 
him and in that act of his, “the Most High was dividing 
the nations,” with a reference to a better inheritance ;? 
-and that like one of those dissolving views now familiar 
to us, the baser edifice gradually faded away, to be trans- 
figured into a temple consecrated to the glory of God. 

But without as yet, at all events, adverting further to 
the more technical elements of the construction of the 
Roman Commonwealth, of which the Gospel eventually - 
availed itself, and which did not come into operation ag 
influencing the system of the Church till a later date than 
the first century, and till its polity was more nearly com- 
plete; let us look to the advantages resulting to the cause 
of Christianity from the general condition of the Roman 
Commonwealth, and learn to admire the providence of 
God, which allowed that monster empire to establish 
itself, and to perfect its organization before it trusted the 
precious deposit of the Gospel to mankind. 

Meanwhile, how sobering is the thought, how calcu- 
lated to reduce the worldling’s estimate of the actors and 
exploits on life’s stage, to consider that the greatest of 
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them after all are but secondary and subservient ordi- 
nances—scaffolding, itself perishable and to pass away ; 
of value only because tributary to a structure that shall 
be beautiful and enduring. 

The empire of Rome, vast as it was when the Gospel 
began to dawn, bounded on the west by the Atlantic; on 
the north by Britain, the Rhine, and the Danube; on the 
east by the Euphrates; on the south by the sands and 
deserts of Arabia and Africa, and extended even yet fur- 
ther than this under Trajan; was as perfect in its organic 
arrangements, and as manageable, as if the whole had 
been but a single city. It had its roads, wonderful even 
in their ruins, which, radiating from the Forum of Rome, 
traversed the countries subject to its sway, however dis- 
tant and difficult of access, and supplied lines of com- 
munication from the seat of government, at the capital, 
to the remotest borders of its territories. Posts, with 
relays of horses at suitable intervals, were established 
along them, and a constant intercourse kept up between 
the centre and extremities of this busy portion of the 
earth’s surface. ‘True to history, no doubt, was the great 
scholar as well as poet, when bringing before the Saviour, 
in the person of Satan, the tempting array of the powers 
and resources of Rome, he turned his eyes towards 


“The conflux issuing forth, or entering in; 
Preetors, proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state; 
Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their power, 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings : 
Or embassies from regions far remote, 
In various habits, on the Appian road, 
Or on th’ Emilian; some from farthest south, 
Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 
Meroe, Nilotic isle; and, more to west, 
The realm of Bocchus to the Black-moor sea ; 
From th’ Asian kings and Parthian among these, 
From India and the golden Chersonese, 
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And utmost Indian isle Taprobane, 

Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreath’d ; 
From Gallia, Gades, and the British west ; 
Germans, and Scythians, and Sarmatians, north 
Beyond Danubius to the Tauric pool. 

All nations now to Rome obedience pay.” ? 


Such was the kind of social circulation perpetually 
going on in this body politic—such the pulsations of its 
arteries. The very system by which Rome held its pos- 
sessions required it. She identified with herself lands 
the most distant. She adopted into her great family 
foreign recruits in the shape of municipal cities; and she 
introduced amongst foreign districts portions of herself, in 
the shape of domestic colonies. Natives of Rome migrated 
into the provinces in numbers, farming the revenue there, 
and holding other gainful posts. The legions of Rome 
were quartered in them as permanent settlers; and the 
veterans on their discharge very commonly received lands 
in the districts they had occupied. 

It is impossible to read the New Testament without 
being struck with the marks of Roman occupation and 
ownership which present themselves on all sides. At 
every turn, even in scenes the most remote, the broad 
arrow of Rome predominates. Roman soldiers appear 
from time to time, some to ask a blessing, some to re- 
ceive an admonition, some to maintain the laws. They 
were in attendance on the cross; they rescue Paul from 
the people; they escort him and the prisoners to Rome. 
Roman coins are the money we read of. The house- 
holder agrees with the labourers for a denarius. The 
image and superscription of the coin in common currency 
is Cxsar’s. The poor widow throws into the treasury a 
quadrans. The two sparrows are sold for an assarius. 
So of measures, the candle is not to be put under a 
modius. 

' Paradise Regained, book iv. line 62. 
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Rome is the “far country,” to which persons in Juda 
are described as repairing on matters of business or of 
dissipation; to waste an estate, to seek a kingdom, “ to 
appeal unto Ceesar.” Roman authority institutes a census 
or taxing—a Roman governor presides over it. 

The Roman language contends with the native—the 
inscription over the cross is in Latin, as well as in He- 
brew and Greek. My name is “ Legion,” says the evil 
spirit. Herod sends a speculator to behead John. Bar- 
sabas is surnamed Justus. We read of a “census,” a 
“ Preetorium,” a “ Centurio,” a “ Colonia,” a “ Custodia.” 
In the Greek of the country, the phraseology of Rome 
lurks in its very construction. “Have me excused” 
(Luke xiv. 18, habe me excusatum); “Give diligence” 
(Luke xii. 58, da operam); T@ CXYX@ TO iKaVOV TroLnaas 
(Mark xv. 15); to satisfy the people, populo satisfacere ; 
6dov movetv (Mark ii. 23), iter facere ; KoprpoTepov eae 
(John iv. 52), melius habuerit; vSaros dAdopevov (John 
iv. 14), aquee salientis.’ 

The impression of Rome thus discovering itself in 
Judea, would be found, no doubt, to be as deep in the 
other provinces of the Empire, had we similar means of 
detecting it; a surface which comprised, as we have seen, 
all the most civilized portion of the earth; and the fittest, 
therefore, to be the scene of any great movement. Asia 
Proper alone had five hundred populous cities;? Gaul 
twelve hundred; many of them in the south not less con- 
siderable then, perhaps, than now; Spain, three hundred 
and sixty; Africa, three hundred. *These, too, connected 
by ready means of access one with another, and all of 
them with Rome, the sea itself opposing its interdict in 
vain; fleets laden with corn for the support of Italy, 
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loosing from this last province-I have named, were con- 
stantly traversing the waters of the Mediterranean; and 
such was the supply of wild beasts of all kinds drawn 
from the hunting grounds lying within that same con- 
tinent, for the consumption of the circus and amphi- 
theatre, that even the capture and transmission of them, 
must have occupied a multitude of hands, and been a 
source of close approximation between the countries; 
Titus exhibiting five thousand beasts of various sorts in a 
single day.’ 

Under the presiding influence of Rome, the earth and 
all its resources seemed to be at the command of the 
wealthy and luxurious; things which nature had put 
asunder Rome combined. 

Nequicquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili : 
Terras. 
The epicure of those days could have his lampreys from 
the Straits of Sicily, his eels from the Meander, his kids 
from Melos, his mullets from Scyathus, his shell-fish from 
Pelorus, his oysters from Abydos, his turnips from Man- 
tineea, his beets from Ascreea, his cockles from Methymna, 
his soles from Attica, his thrushes from Daphne, his Chal- 
cedonian figs, his pheasants from Phasis, his quails from 
Egypt, his peacocks from Media,’ all through the ubi- 
quitous agency of Rome, which had made the world one 
city, and all the nations of it neighbours. For Chris- 
tianity, in the first instance, to enjoy the protection, or 
even the forbearance of a power so universal, as all these 
symptoms indicate, was of incalculable advantage to it. 
It gave it a stamp which authorized it to pass current, 
the world through, unimpeded; whereas, it otherwise 
would have encountered perpetual obstacles. It fur. 
nished it with protection in all the most promising dis- 
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tricts of the earth, which otherwise it might have been 
unsafe to penetrate; and it supplied it with a thousand 
channels ready made for its use, which, humanly speaking, 
it could not have created for itself. It was nothing but 
the apprehension of the Roman displeasure that held the 
hand of the Jews from endeavouring to extinguish the 
Gospel at the first: so the Apologists perpetually tell us; 
and their enmity, had it been left to itself, and not over- 
ruled, might have well been fatal to it, for such was the 
dispersion of that people, that there was scarcely a city of 
any size, where numbers of them would not have been 
forthcoming. As it was, the ill favour with which it was 
regarded by the Jew, rather served to recommend it to 
the Roman, who held the men of that nation in abhor- 
rence; and the speedy enrolment amongst its teachers of 
heathen converts served to introduce it amongst those who 
would have resented instruction from a Jew. It was 
nothing but the tide of human affairs for ever ebbing and 
flowing from one end to the other of the Roman States, 
that could have provided a suitable current on which the 
Gospel could float too, and insinuate itself, with little 
mechanical exertion of its own, into every nook and 
corner of the world. 

Under such propitious cireumstances—all ordered of 
God to work out his own ends—the spread of Chris- 
tianity was wonderfully rapid, far more so than we should 
conclude from the literal history of its progress in the 
New Testament, unless we develope the hints to that 
effect contained in it. The numbers of persons from 
various distant quarters of the world congregated at the 
feast of Pentecost, to witness, as it proved, the mira- 
culous effusion of the Holy Ghost, and to hear unlettered 
peasants speak, every man in his own tongue, must have 
been partly owing to the facility with which the capital 
of Judea could be reached, in consequence of the cir- 
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cumstances: I have already detailed. On their dispersion 
and return to their several homes, they carried along with 
them the report of the wonders they had seen, “there 
was no speech or language, but their voices were heard 
amongst them.” Thus must a wide circulation have been 
given to the principles of the Gospel, even on the very 
instant of the Ascension; and a second impulse of the 
same kind, though more limited in its action, was com- 
municated to it very shortly after, at the persecution, on 
the death of St. Stephen. Accordingly, we find that not 
only the mother of Timothy was of the faith—he a dis- 
ciple already when St. Paul first met with him'—but 
even his grandmother, whose conversion to Christianity, 
therefore, must probably have been very nearly coeval 
with the first preaching of it; and yet Timothy’s con- 
nections did not, it should seem, lie at head-quarters, but 
at Lystra; that Andronicus and Junia, Romans, were in 
Christ, St. Paul tells us, before him;? that we may infer 
the same of Barnabas of Cyprus, who vouches for St. 
Paul’s sincerity, being himself known to the Churches 
when St. Paul was not; and, perhaps, of Mnason of the 
same country, described as “an old disciple,”* and yet the 
conversion of St. Paul is dated by some within a year 
of our Lord’s ascension, and by most chronologers within 
seven years of that event.* Moreover, not to speak of 
individuals, it is evident that when the future Apostle 
was journeying in his wrath to Damascus, there were 
already in that place a considerable body of Christians: 
from the speech of Ananias, a leader amongst them, it 
would seem that they had good intelligence of what was 
going on amongst their brethren of the same way of 
thinking at Jerusalem, and that there was already a 


1 ‘Acts xvi. 1. * See Lardner, vol. vi. p. 286, 
* Romans xvi. 7. et seq. 
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correspondence amongst the scattered congregations. 
Since one faction of the Corinthians, as St. Paul informs 
us, arranged themselves under Cephas,’ it is probable, as 
I have already observed, that St. Peter had set foot in 
their town—it is certain that his virtue had by some 
channel or other reached them; and when St. Paul first 
landed at Puteoli he found a company of Christians ready 
to receive him and offer him hospitality, whilst another 
company from Rome met him at Appii Forum, as though 
Italy was in possession of Churches before he had ever 
touched its shores; a fact placed beyond all doubt by a 
remarkable expression in the Epistle to the Romans 
(i. 8): “I thank my God through Jesus Christ for you 
all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole 
world ;” for, certainly, the conversion of the Roman 
Christians is here assigned to a far earlier origin than 
the preaching of St. Paul himself. From expressions 
which drop from that Apostle, more than once, it would 
appear that “the word had been running very swiftly,” 
quite independently of him, even in countries which are 
usually considered the proper fields of his labours. To 
the Romans, he says, that he had been careful so to 
shape the course of his ministry as “not to build upon 
another man’s foundations;”? and to the Corinthians, 
that he “would not boast of things without his measure,” 
i. e. of other men’s labours, “ but according to the measure 
of the rule which God had distributed to him.”* Who 
were the parties who had laid these foundations, who had 
completed these measures, we inquire in vain; and it is 
not without an ulterior meaning, according to Justin 
Martyr, that in the Mosaic narrative of the encounter of 
Israel with Amalek, according to the Septuagint version, 
Israel is described as smiting that nation typical of the 
1] Cor, 402: 5D Cor, Se 18s 
? Romans xv. 20. 
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kingdom of darkness, “ with a secret hand.”’ Certain it 
is, the people of Samaria appear to have been ripe for 
conversion, and the reception of baptism, when Philip 
first appeared amongst them.? And in this instance we 
may assign, with great probability, the antecedent cause 
to the conversation which Jesus Himself had held with 
the woman at the well of Sychar, no long time before, 
and his tarrying in the city two days. 

I am now endeavouring, it will be understood, to de- 
tect traces of the very early progress of the Gospel over 
districts concerning which Scripture is silent, or, if not 
silent, at least, only suggestive; passing by the more di- 
rect records of its course, left us by the Apostles, to 
which I have called the attention of my readers, in a 
former chapter, when engaged in the details of their per- 
sonal history. For I apprehend that those records, if 
construed literally, would furnish a very inadequate notion 
of the surface of the world, which the knowledge of the 
Gospel had covered even within the first century; indeed, | 
of this we shall be more fully persuaded when we have 
carried our narrative on to the second and third; and 
when the clear and manifest expansion of it, at that 
period at least, is seen to bespeak so undeniably the 
breadth of the previous basis, out of which such a super- 
structure must have arisen. 

But to proceed. The only hint, which the Canonical 
Scriptures supply, of the Gospel having effected an en- 
trance into Spain, at this remote date, is found in the 
incidental observation of St. Paul addressed to the Ro- 
mans, of which I have spoken before, that “whenever he 
took his journey into Spain he would come unto them ee 
an observation which certainly implies, that the Apostle, 
at the time of making it, contemplated an expedition to 


1 Dialog. § 49. * See Chapter iii. 
* Acts vill. 12. 
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that country, and a visit to Rome by the way. The visit 
to Rome he undoubtedly paid, though not, perhaps, ex- 
actly, under the circumstances he was supposing; and as 
he reached that capital, which he had always considered 
a stepping-stone to his ulterior ohject—for the Romans 
were to bring him on his way thither—it is only reason- 
able to suppose that he did not fall short of his original 
purpose, but carried it through, more especially as a void 
in his life would be in this manner supplied. The testi- 
mony of Clemens, that St. Paul “travelled to the limits 
of the setting sun,”' a testimony offered when he was 
himself at Rome, coincides with this supposition. ITre- 
neeus, who speaks of the identity of the faith of the 
Churches of Spain in his time with that of Christendom 
at large, corroborates such an interpretation of Clemens ;? 
and Tertullian, in terms remarkably resembling those of 
Clemens, tells of “all the borders of Spain” having ac- 
cepted the faith of Christ.’ 

Moreover, it has been argued that the Apostle probably 
would not visit Spain without touching on Gaul by the 
road; and that, accordingly, the Church of that country 
may be indebted to him for its foundation stone. 

Doubtless the origin of the Church of Gaul is involved 
in great mystery, but, perhaps, some discordant elements 
in it would be reconciled by accepting the theory of a 
visit from St. Paul, or, if not from St. Paul, from some of 
his fellow-labourers, and supposing them to have broken 
the ground which the Asiatic mission of Pothinus and 
Trenasus occupied in the next century. For it is cer- 
tainly singular, if we hold the Church of Gaul to have 
taken its primary origin from Pothinus and Asia Minor, 
and that part of Asia Minor too in which Polycarp, the 
disciple of St. John, presided as Bishop, that the time 


1 Ep. Clem. § 4. 3 « Hlispaniarum omnes. ter- 
* Tren; 1. ¢. x. §.2: mini.”—Ady. Jud, § 7. 
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of keeping Easter, observed and enjoined in those quarters 
under Polycarp, and on the authority of St. John, should 
not have obtained in Gaul. It is obvious that Irenzus 
himself is personally under the influence which ran in 
the Asiatic channel. He describes his own recollections of 
Polycarp, and of Polycarp’s conversation about St. John, 
with the deepest interest ; and appeals to the traditions 
descending in that line, in opposition to the innovations 
of the Heretics.’ 

Moreover, it is on record, that Polycarp felt strongly 
on the question of the Quartodeciman manner of keep- 
ing Easter, though the fierceness of the controversy was 
reserved for the next generation. When he visited Rome, 
he would not be persuaded by Anicetus to adopt the 
Roman usage on this subject, though importuned to do 
so, on the ground that such usage had descended through 
the previous Bishops of Rome, from St. Peter and St. 
Paul, being determined, as he said, to abide by the 
example of St. John, which was on his own side;? and 
yet it should seem that the practice of the Church of 
Lyons was opposed to that of Polyearp; for, when Victor, 
Bishop of Rome, subsequently threatened to excommu- 
nicate the Churches that would not conform to Rome on 
this point, Irengeus addressed a letter to him, “in the 
name of the brethren of Gaul, over whom he presided,” 
remonstrating, indeed, against his severity, but agreeing 
with him and the Church of Rome in the observance. 

Might not, then, this anomaly be explained on the sup- 
position that Pothinus and Trenzus found a Church already 
in existence at Lyons, and in its neighbourhood; a Church 
established through St. Paul or St. Paul’s fellow-workers ; 
and that, accordingly, the Asiatic missionaries were not 
disposed to disturb a usage already in possession ? 


1 Treneeus, ili.c. 3,§ 4; Euseb. ® Euseb. Eccl. Hist. v. ¢. 24. 
Keel. Hist. v. c. 20. 
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Perhaps this conjecture may be thought strengthened 
by the fact, for a fact it seems .to be, that, after all, Gaul 
did not universally admit the Romish ritual in this par- 
ticular. Bede, who gives clear evidence that the early 
British Church had much in common with that of Gaul, 
and was in close connection with it, mentions, amongst 
several points of discrepancy which existed nevertheless 
between that and the Roman, the rule for the celebra- 
tion of Easter." Mr. Bingham supposes Bede to be here 
under a mistake,” but this is scarcely probable; and the 
circumstance itself may, perhaps, like the former one, be 
explained by the double origin of the Gallic Church, its 
parents differing a little in their creed, or rather in their 
rubric; and, accordingly, as in private- families, some of 
the children following the one parent and some the other. 
It would seem that similar anomalies existed for some 
time in England between the British Church, as planted 
from the beginning, and that of Rome as introduced by 
Augustin. 

It may be observed in continuation of these specula- 
tions, that when the Church of Lyons, troubled by the 
heresies of Montanus and others in Phrygia (the vibra- 
tions of the latter reaching that Church, distant as it was), 
dispatched an Epistle to Asia, containing a manifesto of 
its own faith, which might serve to correct the aberra- 
tions of these sectaries, it at the same time sent another 
Epistle of the same kind to Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome, 
as if the Christians of Gaul had a peculiar interest in 
the Churches both of Rome and of Asia.’ 

The same inference may perhaps be drawn from the 
selection which Irenzeus makes of the Apostolical 
Churches, as guardians of sound tradition; provoked to 
produce them in self-defence by heretics who were trou- 

1 Bede, Eccl. Hist. i.-c. 27; ii. * Bingham, b. ix. p. 97. 

c. 2. ‘ 3 Kuseb. Hecl. Hist. v. c. 3. 
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bling the Church of the Rhone.’ Though prepared to 
appeal to all, and, indeed,. doing so from time to time,’ it 
is to the Churches of Italy and of Asia that he draws 
attention pre-eminently; to Rome, to Ephesus, and to 
Smyrna; to the names of St. Peter and St. Paul, of St. 
John and St. Polyearp.’ 

In what I have been saying, I would not be understood 
to maintain that there was a Church completely organized 
and in order, in Gaul, before the arrival of Pothinus and 
Irenzeus: perhaps there was not; and the expression of 
Sulpitius Severus, a Christian writer of the fifth century, 
himself of Gaul, so often quoted, that “the Gospel was 
received beyond the Alps somewhat late (serius),” ministers 
to that conclusion.* At the same time, Irenzus himself 
speaks of “ Churches amongst the Celts;”° and speaks 
of them, too, as exhibiting the same form of faith as 
obtained elsewhere in all other Churches, implying that 
they were of a standing to contribute their testimony to 
the character of the traditional teaching of the Church 
universal; a mode of speech extremely difficult to recon- 
cile with the supposition that Gaul owed the very origin 
ef its conversion to Pothinus and_ himself, Moreover, 
Tertullian is in harmony with Irengeus on the subject of 
the Church of Gaul; his support the more valuable, be- 
cause he uses terms of discrimination; “divers nations of 
Gaul,” says he, “have believed in Christ.”® 

It is plain that evidence of this kind addresses itself 
to a date anterior—it may be, much anterior—to that of 
him who records it; and that, though Tertullian himself 
might be writing at the latter part of the second century, 
his testimony may be good for the first. No doubt it 


Sainen@us,1..c, 1 7, Sacr. ii. c. 33. 
“ei bid. 1.¢c. 10. > Treneeus, i. ¢. 10, § 2. 
3 Thid. ili. c. 3. ° Tertullian, Ady. Judzos, § 7. 
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will in some degree be estimated according to the bias of 
the reader. Mr. Gibbon, whose aim it was to post-date 
the impression made on the world by the Gospel to a 
period when the secular power might be supposed to 
assist it, would narrow his range, and make Tertullian 
speak to times little antecedent to his own. Others, who 
think that they discern on all sides symptoms of the 
Gospel having crept through the various pores of the 
world that were open to it, with a surprising ductility 
from the very first; and perceive, for instance, St. Paul, 
wherever he touches in his travels, almost always encoun- 
tering Christians, however made such, ready to meet him, 
would be disposed to expand his margin. All, however, 
I am contending for is, that Christian communities, cre- 
ated by some of those mysterious influences, the nature 
of which it is not possible always to determine, but which 
constitute a feature of the sub-apostolic age, existed in 
Gaul before the arrival of Pothinus~ and Ireneeus; that 
these latter found the soil in some degree prepared for 
them; a certain cast already given to the religion of 
Gaul; which had its effect on their own subsequent pro- 
ceedings, and served to temper usages indifferent in them- 
selves, which an Asiatic teacher, had he been left to him- 
self, would have been likely to prefer, and to give a 
slight bias to the Church of Gaul in the first instance, 
which it might never afterwards entirely lose. On the 
whole, having in this and a former chapter given some 
particulars of the progress which the Gospel made during 
the first century, and found that it had already penetrated 
the three quarters of the world, which was all that was 
then known of it, effecting a lodgment on all the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and thus securing to itself a basis 
from which it was impossible it should not advance on 
all sides, let us endeavour to follow its march, and to 
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trace the gradual flow of those waters which are destined 
eventually to cover the earth. - 

There is the more need to investigate this subject for 
ourselves, as the history of the diffusion of the Gospel 
over the world, which has long been in possession of the 
public, is calculated by the spirit, if not the letter of it, 
to mislead. The study of the early Fathers, whose 
works supply the true materials for such a history, had 
fallen into contempt in the days of Mr. Gibbon; and, 
however he might have acquired a partial knowledge of 
them himself, a knowledge, perhaps, too much limited to | 
the Apologies, he must have felt himself writing for a 
generation which had long thrown such authorities aside, 
and under this impression he might be tempted to take 
liberties with his readers. 

Accordingly, he finds an insidious pleasure, as I have 
already said, in post-dating the movements of the Gospel, 
willing to have it supposed that it owed its success to 
secular support, and that until Constantine declared in its 
favour it had made little way. This conclusion he more 
often insinuates than affirms—“a considerable portion of 
the globe,” says he, “still retains the impression it re- 
ceived from the conversion of Constantine,”! “the foun- 
dation of Constantinople, and the establishment of the 
Christian religion, were the immediate and memorable 
consequences of this revolution ;” 7. ¢. the resignation and 
death of Licinius, and the elevation of Constantine to the 
Empire; or more obliquely, “the Christian religion ig 
still professed by the nations of Kurope after a revolution 
of thirteen or fourteen centuries.”? Let us consider, then, 
whether we can acquiesce in this view of the position of 
Christianity, during the three centuries which preceded 
the reign of Constantine; and having already discovered 

* Gibbon, ii. p. 258. | * Gibbon, ii. p. 259. 
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what that position was in the first of them, let us proceed 
to determine it for the other two. 

Our means for doing this multiply as we move on- 
wards; the authorities of the second century improving 
upon those of the previous one. 

Of these, Justin Martyr is the earliest, a Gentile by . 
birth, and a native of Samaria. He wrote his first 
Apology about one hundred and fifty years after Christ. 
Having made trial of the several sects of philosophy, and 
finding entire satisfaction in none, though least disap- 
pointed in the school of Plato, he was led to examine 
the sentiments of the Christians by an accidental en- 
counter with one of that body, and became a convert 
himself. In his new character he fell into dispute with 
one Crescens, a Cynic, who had employed himself in 
railing against the followers of Jesus; and having made 
him his mortal enemy by an exposure of his ignorance, 
he was denounced by him as a Christian, and about the 
year 164 was put to death. His works, though disfigured 
by some inaccuracies, for which allowance, perhaps, has to 
be made from the circumstances of an unsettled life and 
the obstacles it presented in the way of exact composi- 
tion, are on the whole of very great value; and being 
directed to the heathens at large, for so is the “ Hortatory 
Address,” the first of the kind since St. Paul’s speeches 
in the Acts, with a view to their conversion; to the Jews, 
for so is the dialogue with Trypho, with a view to the 
same object with respect to them ; and to the Empe- 
rors, for so are the two Apologies—the first to Antoninus 
Pius, the second to Marcus Antoninus, in mitigation of 
the severities exercised towards the Christians, by the 
State ;—they shed very great light on the condition of the 
Church at that time, and supply a number of incidents 
‘by which we can measure its character, constitution, and, 
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what concerns us at present, the extent of territory which 
it occupied. 

The conclusion to which the hints that fall from him 
under this head uniformly tend, is, that its circulation had 
already become very wide. The question is not, indeed, 
formally discussed, but whatever proceeds from his pen 
which can be referred to it, indicates the impression on 
his mind to be, that it had even now struck its roots very 
deep, and stretched out its boughs very far. 

In commenting on the 17th verse of the 33rd chapter 
of Deuteronomy, “his horns are like the horns of uni- 
corns: with them he shall push the people from the 
ends of the earth:”' he understands the horns of the 
unicorn to be emblematical of the Cross, which was to 
prick the heart of all nations from the world’s end, 
“even,” says he, “as it is now come to pass.” Or, again, 
when expounding the 11th verse of the Ist chapter of 
Malachi, “ My name shall be great among the Gentiles ; 
and im every place incense shall be offered unto my name, 
and a pure offering: for my name shall be great among 
the heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts,” he remarks, 
“that there is no nation whatever, whether barbarian, or 
Greek, or by whatever other name called, whether living 
in waggons, or altogether houseless, or feeding their herds, 
or dwelling in tents; amongst whom prayers and thanks- 
givings in the name of the crucified J esus, are not made 
to the Father and Creator of all ;”* terms which, however 
rhetorical, would have been simply ridiculous, had there 
not been some reasonable apology for their use. And, as 
the more oblique evidence of this nature is the better, it 
may be added, that a suspicion seems to have been enter- 
tained, even so early as Justin, whether real or feigned, 
that the Christians contemplated the establishment of an 

* Justin Mart. Dial. § 91. | ? Justin Mart. Dial. § 117. 
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earthly dominion, insomuch that he thinks it necessary 
to disabuse the Emperor Antoninus of such jealousy, by 
reminding him of the readiness with which the Christians 
confessed their faith in Christ, though perfectly aware 
that death would be the consequence, and the utter ex- 
tinction of all worldly hopes.' Such jealousy, however, 
could never have possessed the minds of the dominant 
powers, unless they had perceived the Christians, as Pha- 
raoh, who had similar qualms, perceived the Israelites, to 
be making a very extraordinary progress. 

The inference is the same which would be drawn from 
a passage in Theophilus, a Bishop of Antioch, the sixth 
from the Apostles, and contemporary with Justin: “ As in 
the ocean,” says he, “there are certain islands, habitable, 
supplied with wholesome springs, fertile, provided with 
stations for shipping, and ports, so that those who are 
tossed by tempests may find a refuge in them; in like 
manner hath God assigned to a world battered by the 
billows and storms of sin, congregations, or, in other 
words, holy Churches, in which the doctrines of truth are 
kept safe, as are the vessels in these insular harbours, 
whither all who desire to be saved, who love the truth, 
and wish to escape the judgment of God, may repair :”? 
a mode of expression which it is difficult to believe would 
have been adopted by a writer, not particularly given to 
extravagant flights of fancy, had there not been some 
fair plea at least for the employment of it. 

Irenzus, a native of Asia Minor, but eventually Bishop 
of Lyons, adds his testimony to that of Justin and Theo- 
philus. He quotes disputations of a disciple of the 
Apostles ;? he had communicated with those who had 
heard persons tell of having seen the Apostles ;* he had 
even known Polycarp, and listened to him, as he in his 


1 Justin Mart. 1 Apol. § 11. * Trenseus, iv. c. 82, § 1. 
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turn related sayings and doings of St. John.’ This latter 
had written his “ Revelation” almost in his own age, at 
the end of the reign of Domitian, or about the year 962 
The evidence, therefore, of Irenzus, is that of one who 
flourished before the second century had come to a close, 
or more than a hundred years before Christianity had re- 
ceived any assistance or encouragement from the secular 
powers; and yet we may gather from him that it had 
spread itself very largely over the world when he wrote. 
And this testimony, it may be added, is that of a per- 
fectly sober writer, whose subject, the Refutation of Heresy, 
did not direct his thoughts particularly to the extent of 
the Gospel’s conquests, so that what escapes from him 
on this topic is incidental, and by consequence the more 
trustworthy. 

In commenting, then, on the parable of the grain of 
‘mustard-seed, he speaks of the rapidity with which the 
Gospel grew after the burial of Jesus, as though the com- 
mittal of his body to the ground furnished a pabulum 
for the vigorous expansion of the plant He was setting, 
so that it at once shot into a tree and “ stretched forth 
its branches to the ends of the earth.”®> And in another 
place, when remarking upon the uniformity of the faith 
and doctrine of the Church, wherever established, he de- 
scribes such uniformity as more clearly manifesting truth 
to be at the bottom of it, inasmuch as it prevailed “in 
spite of the Church being dispersed all the world over,” 4 
the nature of his argument requiring that at least a very 
considerable force should be given to this phrase. 

Tertullian, the next writer in chronological order from 
whom can be gathered any information with respect to 
the expansion of Christendom at this period, flourished 
during the latter part of the second and the beginning of 


t Trenzeus, lit. ¢. 3,44; * Trenseus, Fragm. p. 347. 
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the third century. In his tract “ Ad Martyres,”’ there is 
an allusion to the death of Peregrinus, of whom Lucian 
speaks, as an event which had happened “no long time 
ago,” and this must probably have fallen out before a.p. 
170. In his treatise “ De Pallio,”? he talks of “ the triple 
virtue of the present Government,” meaning, it is sup- 
posed, that of Severus, Caracalla, and Geta. In his First 
Book against Marcion® he dates the speculations of that 
heretic at the 15th of Severus, which would answer to 
A.D. 208. In his Third Book against the same,* he makes 
mention of “a recent expedition to the east,” which was 
probably that of Severus against the Parthians, a people 
to whom he also makes a passing allusion in the Apology,’ 
the politics of the day suggesting them. In his treatise 
“De Monogamia,”® he says, one hundred and sixty years 
had elapsed since St. Paul used the expression “the time 
is short,” and if we date the First. Epistle to the Corin- 
thians where it occurs at a.D. 57, Tertullian’s treatise 
would have been composed in the year 217, or at the end 
of the reign of Caracalla. Having thus fixed the period 
within which this author wrote, to a sufficient degree of 
nicety, let us observe the language he uses on the subject 
of the contemporary diffusion of Christianity. In expla- 
nation, then, of such passages as that in the Psalms, 
“T shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession,” he 
points to “all nations as escaping from human error and 
passing over to God the Creator and to God the Christ ;” 
and to the fact of Christ “having already possessed the 
whole world with a faith in his Gospel.”’ He informs us 


1 Tertullian, Ad Martyr. § 4. 5 Tertull. Apol. § 37. 

2 Tertull. De Pallio, § 2. 6 Tertull. De Monog. § 3. 
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that there was a cry abroad that “the State was besieged 
by Christians; that in the country, in the towns, in the 
islands, still there were Christians; that it was lamented 
as a misfortune that every sex, age, condition, rank, was 
passing over to that name;' that, though the Christians 
were so vast a multitude of men, almost the greater por- 
tion of every State, they nevertheless lived silently and 
modestly, known, perhaps, more as individuals than as a 
body ;’ that they were not, as the Moors, the Marcomans, 
or the Parthians, a people of one spot, but a people of the 
whole world; and, though but of yesterday, filled every 
place belonging to the powers of Rome—cities, islands, 
castles, towns, assemblies, their very camp, tribes, com- 
panies, palace, senate, forum, leaving them. nothing but 
their temples; that if they counted the armies of Rome, 
their numbers in a single province were greater; that if 
so large a body of men as they were should break away 
from the Roman Empire, and repair to some remote 
corner of the globe, the loss of so many citizens would 
cover the kingdom with shame, would punish it by their 
very desertion of it; that it would tremble at its own 
desolation, at the universal sileene, at the death-like 
stupor that would ensue; that it would have to seek 
whom to govern; that more enemies would remain to 
it than citizens; it having now the fewer enemies, inas- 
much as almost all the citizens were Christians.” ® 
Moreover, Tertullian, like Irenzeus before him, does not 
confine himself to these general statements of the nume- 
rical force of the Christians, but descends to particulars, 
specifying the countries which they had actually pene- 
trated, the catalogue of those countries being by this time 
considerably enlarged since that of Trenzeus, and mark- 
ing the progressive development of the Church’s cause. 


1 Tertull. Apol. § 1. ° Tertullian, Apol. § 87. 
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Accordingly, when challenging the Jews to produce any 
one besides Jesus who had commanded the faith of man- 
kind as the prophets foretold the future Messiah should 
do, he exclaims, “ In whom, save in Christ, who is already 
come, have all the nations believed?” “The Parthians, 
Medes, Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Armenia, 
in Phrygia, in Cappadocia, they who inhabit Pontus and 
Asia and Pamphylia, the inhabitants of Asia, and of the 
country of Africa about Cyrene, the Jews then in Jeru- 
salem, and the rest of the people, as now the various 
tribes of the Getuli, and many districts of the Moors, the 
whole boundary of Spain, divers tribes of the Gauls, and 
those parts of Britain, which, though inaccessible to the 
Romans, are subject to Christ ; and Sarmatians, and Da- 
cians, and Germans, and Scythians, with many people be- 
sides, provinces and islands, many of them unknown to 
us and beyond our reckoning; in all which places the 
name of Christ, who is already come, reigns, as the Being 
to whom the gates of every city are open, against whom 
none are closed, before whom the locks of iron are broken 
in pieces, and the doors of brass unfold.”' 

Let it be granted that Tertullian deals to some extent 
in figures of speech and loose declamation, still nobody 
can dispute the sense, nay, the great abilities of this 
writer; and it would be an act of simple folly, calculated 
to defeat the end proposed, to represent the Christians in 
such terms as these, whilst it was notorious all the while 
that they were but a feeble folk. 

I pass by Clemens Alexandrinus, as an author who 
does not happen to throw any light on our present in- 
quiry, unless, indeed, his Pedagogue may be regarded as 
affording an index of the intensity with which Christianity 
had blended itself with the elements of society, wherever 
it had obtained a footing. For this Treatise, which 

1 Tertullian, Adv. Judseos. 
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succeeds the “ Cohortatio ad Greecos”—a call on the hea- 
then to turn to the Gospel—follows up the lead of the 
latter essay, and lays down a number of regulations for 
the direction of the new converts; regulations which be- 
speak that those converts must have consisted of all 
classes of society, and of all conditions in life; or, in 
other words, that the leaven of the Gospel must have 
pervaded most largely the mass of the people where 
it had lodged itself. 

Proceed we to Minucius Felix, a Roman writer, who 
flourished soon after Tertullian, or at the beginning of 
the third century. The short work he has left us fur- 
nishes but a very slight contingent to the body of evi-. 
dence we are now collecting; but he was a lawyer, as, 
indeed, in all probability, Tertullian had once been; and, 
perhaps, the word of a layman, and especially a layman 
of that profession, may be supposed to carry with it a 
more than ordinary weight. But whatever it may be, it 
is found on the side of those who maintain the ample 
diffusion of the Gospel in an age long before Constantine ; 
for he puts into the mouth of Octavius, who, in an inter- 
esting dialogue, pleads the cause of Christianity against 
Cecilius, the observation that the Christians, « though 
seeming to themselves to be many, were unwilling to 
pride themselves on their numbers, knowing that in 
the eye of God they were very few, the whole world 
being in God’s sight but one household, whereas they 
had to distinguish it into people and nations,”’ as though 
it was only when the Christians were compared with the 
inhabitants of the universe, that they could be accounte 
a small body. . 

Hippolytus, who follows next to Tertullian and Minu- 
cius in chronological order, taking up the evidence where 
they lay it down, still gives token of the regular flow of 

* Minucius Felix, § $3. 
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the Gospel at the beginning of the third century, though 
in terms of the same general import. In his Treatise 
concerning Christ and Antichrist, when commenting on 
the clause of Jacob’s prophecy, which says, “ He shall 
wash his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of 
the grape,” he exclaims, “In the blood of what grape,"I 
pray you, but of his flesh, which hung like a bunch upon 
the tree; when from his side gushed two fountains of 
blood and water, whereby the nations are washed and 
purified: the nations with whom He is represented to en- 
compass Himself as with a garment?” whilst in another 
place, in a Treatise concerning the end of the world and 
Antichrist,” in language more to our purpose, because 
more pointed and precise, he says, “ In those days shall 
the whole earth lament its miserable existence; the sea 
and the sky shall lament; the sun, the wild animals and 
the birds, mountains and hills, and the fruits of the field 
shall lament for the race of man, because all have turned 
away from God and put their trust in a deceiver, cleaving 
to a foul and inferior being, instead of the Saviour and 
the Cross of life. Then shall the Churches also lament 
with a great lamentation, because offering and incense 
and service is no more. Then shall the fabrics of the 
Churches be as a lodge in a garden, and the precious 
body and blood of Christ shall not be seen in those days. 
The Liturgy shall be extinguished. Psalmody shall cease. 
The reading of the Scriptures shall not be heard, but 
darkness shall be upon mankind, and mourning upon 
mourning ;” a passage indicating so remarkable an occu- 
pation of the world by the Gospel at the time it was 
written, that a suspicion of even its genuineness might 
have suggested itself, founded on the advanced condition 
of the Church which it bespeaks—a suspicion which 


1 Hippolytus, De Christo et * Hippolytus, De Christo et 
Antichristo, § 11. Antichristo, § 33, 34. 
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attaches more or less to several of the reputed works of 
this author, which stand in need of a judicious editor 
more, perhaps, than any of the early Fathers; but such 
suspicion may be thought to be removed, in this in- 
stance at least, by St. Jerome having quoted it with no 
misgivings; who thus sets to it the seal of one who was 
competent to judge, and who succeeded Hippolytus by no 
very long interval.' 

After the lapse of some twenty years more, and about 
the middle of the third century, Origen presents himself 
as a witness to the march of the Gospel. Now, it is not 
to be denied that he says on one occasion, when an inquiry 
of Celsus sets him to contemplate the effects which would 
follow the conversion of the whole world to Christ, “ We 
affirm that if even two of us agree touching anything on 
earth, and they ask it of their Father which is in heaven, 
it shall be given them; what, then, must we think would 
come to pass, if not only a very few, as now, agreed, but 
the whole Roman Empire?”? and Mr. Gibbon does not fail 
to avail himself of the paragraph® for purposes of his own. 

It is to be observed, however, that in making this state- 
ment, Origen was pursuing a thought which the refer- 
ence to the text in St. Matthew had prompted, of the 
efficacy of the earnest and harmonious prayer of even a 
very small number of persons, two or three; that, accord- 
ingly, he gave to his parallel a corresponding bias, and 
spoke in it of “a very few.” For it cannot be disputed 


* See Brogden, i. p. 425; | 
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that his language on this subject is calculated in other 
instances to produce a different impression, and lead us 
to think that the Christian doctrines had already become 
very prevalent, and the disciples very numerous. He 
asserts, and in the same Treatise which supplies the 
former quotation, that “the whole inhabited world sets 
forth the handiwork of Jesus; wherein are settled the 
Churches of God through Jesus, consisting of men con- 
verted from ten thousand crimes;”’ that “all must be 
struck with wonder who revert to the time when Jesus 
taught and said, ‘This Gospel shall be preached in all 
the world for a witness unto all nations, and then per- 
ceive that according to this saying of his, the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ has actually been preached in all the world 
under heaven, to Greeks and Barbarians, to wise and 
foolish. For the word spoken with power has prevailed 
over the whole race of mankind, and one can find no 
nation among men which has escaped the doctrine of 
Jesus ;”? that the powers of Jesus did not manifest them- 
selves simply whilst He was in the flesh, but even then 
whilst Origen was writing, “insomuch that, according to 
Jesus’ own foretelling, there were not workmen sufficient 
to get in the harvest of souls, so great was the crop of 
those who were then gathered into the garners of God, 
even the Churches;”* that “whilst it was in vain to look 
out for any considerable number of Greeks and Barba- 
rians who confessed one of their own gods, Aisculapius, 
for instance, the Christians could clearly produce an un- 
speakable multitude of Greeks and Barbarians who con- 
fessed Jesus ;”* that “the demons on earth, reputed to be 
gods by those who were uninstructed in their real nature, 
and the followers of those demons, were anxious to im- 
pede the dispersion of the doctrine of Jesus, perceiving 


! Origen, Contra Cels. p. 53. * Origen, Contra Cels. p. 33. 
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that the libations and odours, so pleasant to them, failed 
where the teaching of Jesus prevailed, wherefore, that 
God sent Jesus and brought to nought the whole council 
of those demons, and caused the Gospel of Jesus to ob- 
tain all the world over, to the conversion and correction 
of mankind, and made Churches spring up everywhere, 
which would oppose themselves to the assemblies of the 
superstitious, the libidinous, and the unjust; that these 
Christian congregations, when compared with the others, 
are as lights in the world, for that every one would ac- 
knowledge even the worst persons of the Christian 
Churches to be better than many of the members of the 
other assemblies; thus, that the Church at Athens is 
gentle and peaceable, as wishing to approve itself before 
God, whereas the assembly of the Athenians is factious, 
and by no means to be named with the other, and that 
the same may be said of the Church of Corinth as con- 
trasted with the assembly of the Corinthians, and of the 
Church of Alexandria, with the assembly of that place; 
that if any candid person would well consider this, he 
would be struck with wonder that one should have been 
found to contrive and achieve the establishment of Chris- 
tian Churches tm all parts, Churches that should be co- 
ordinate with the assemblies in every city; that if the 
council of the Churches be viewed by the side of the 
council of each city, it would be perceived the council- 
lors of the former were worthy of bearing rule in the 
city of God, if any such there be on earth; whereas, the 
councillors of the latter presented nothing in their man- 
ners to justify the superior position assigned them over 
that of other citizens; that if in like manner the ruler 
of the Church be viewed by the side of the ruler of the 
city, it would be discovered that even though he should 
prove to be one of the meaner sort, he would, on the 
whole, be making more progress in virtue than the coun- 
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cillor or ruler of the town;”? a passage surely intimating 
a very wide systematic dispersion of Christianity over the 
world, the organization of the Church regarded as pre- 
senting a parallel in its details to the organization of the 
State in every separate country. Origen further argues, 
that “ whilst no philosophers or legislators had been able 
to produce any universal or large impression on mankind, 
or to draw within their system different nations, the 
whole of Greece, as well as that part of the world which 
is barbarian, presented myriads of men, who, having aban- 
doned their native Jaws and reputed gods, had become 
zealous observers of the laws of Moses, and of the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ—a reverence for the laws of Moses 
exposing them to hatred from the idolators; an accept- 
ance of the doctrine of Christ, not only to hatred but to 
death.”* And he repeatedly presses the inference, that 
the extraordinary manner in which the religion of Jesus 
had taken possession of the world, was the strongest 
proof of its divine character.’ 
Such is the language of Origen on this subject, an 
authority of the more value from the ambulatory life he 
appears to have led, and the consequent opportunities he 
must have had of estimating the progress of the Gospel 
by ocular inspection, for he wandered over many lands, 
he tells us, and gathered all the information he could, as 
he pursued his travels; a fact, it may be observed in 
passing, which supplies a key, perhaps, to the instances 
of haste and hurry, with which his writings abound.* 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, carries down the evidence 
‘to a somewhat later date still; he speaks, in one of his 
letters, of sacrifices which had been offered up, as though 
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called for by some extraordinary emergency, supposed to 
be a pestilence which occurred under Gallus and Volu- 
sianus, about the year 252;' and in another, from his 
place of retreat, not long before his martyrdom, of “the 
commands of the Emperors,” in the plural, no doubt 
Valerianus and his son Gallienus, whom he associated 
with him, indicating a date of about the year 257. Here, 
therefore, we have a witness of the state of the Church 
during the middle of the third century. But the writings 
of Cyprian make it manifest, both by direct and inci- 
dental testimony, that the Gospel had by this time esta- 
blished itself on the most solid foundations over a very 
large -part of the world. The intimate communication 
which is now perceived to be carried on amongst distant 
Churches; the connection subsisting between heathens 
and Christians in almost all the relations of life; and, 
above all, the range of discipline which now opens upon 
us throughout the universal Church, are all indirect 
manifestations of this fact. Thus, in illustration of the 
last head, in an Epistle to Antonianus, a Bishop of Nu- 
midia, on the subject of Novatianus, a schismatical pseudo- 
prelate, who was introducing much confusion into the 
Church, Cyprian says, “ Whereas there is one Church of 
Christ divided throughout the world into many members, 
and one Episcopate, consisting of many concordant bishops, 
this man, when there is already a divine tradition, and a 
unity of the Catholic Church already knit together, and 
combined throughout all parts, would fain establish a 
mere human Church, and dispatch his own upstart Apos- 
tles amongst a multitude of cities, in order that he might 
lay the novel foundations of this institution of his own ; 
and whereas, bishops, venerable from age, sound in faith, 
approved in trouble, proscribed in persecution, had been 
ordained through all the provinces and in every city, this 
* Cyprian, Ep. 55, p. 82, Benedict. Ed. 
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man has the audacity to supersede them, and create other 
pseudo-bishops ; as though he could either bring the whole 
world under his perverse innovation, or, by sowing bis 
dissension, sever the joints of the ecclesiastical body ;”! 
—an ecclesiastical body, as it elsewhere appears, so fitted 
together that the metropolitan communicated with every 
bishop of his province, and through him with all the 
members of that province,” summoned together Synods of 
Bishops for the purposes of conference and order—a body 
in which reproofs were administered by the Superior when 
the occasion called for them,’ irregularities were repressed,* 
causes adjudicated.’ Nor is it, as I have said, by these 
incidental notices only in the writings of Cyprian, that 
we detect the progress of the Christian cause, but there 
are direct references in them to the circumstances of the 
Church with which he was personally in connection, serv- 
ing to create a presumption that light only is wanted in 
order to reveal to us a Christendom far more spacious 
than we are in a condition to affirm it to be by actual 
proofs; and to develope still further the sketch of some 
branches of the Primitive Church, which I have already 
drawn from hints that transpired in the works of the 
Christian Fathers of an earlier date than those we are 
now handling. Thus, the glimpses we have had already 
of the early conversion of Gaul, now become greatly en- 
larged, and the impressions to that effect conveyed by the 
remoter of the Fathers, are rendered far more vivid by 
the disclosures of Cyprian. Marcianus, a Bishop of Arles, 
had lapsed into the Novatian heresy, and, accordingly, 
Faustinus, a Bishop of Lyons, within whose province it 
should seem he lay, requests the interference of Stepha- 
nus, Bishop of Rome, with a view to effecting an inter- 


1 Cyprian, Ep. 52, pp. 78, 74. 4 Cypr. Ep. 42, pp. 19. 88. 112. 
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dict of all communion between him and other bishops; 
the Bishop of Rome naturally appealed to in the first 
instance, because Rome had been the head-quarters of 
Novatianus, who had been actually expelled from that 
Church. A similar appeal is made meanwhile by the 
same party, and on the same occasion, to Cyprian, who, 
accordingly, in his reply, furnishes us with the informa- 
tion of which I am now availing myself; the tendency 
of which is to show that the Gospel had, by this time, 
become stable in France, and the Chureh of that country 
fully organized. We were already in possession of the 
fact, through documents of a date long prior to Cyprian, 
of which I have made use in this history, that there was 
a Bishop of Lyons; it now appears that there was a 
Bishop of Arles, and not only so, but a number of bishops 
in the same quarter; Cyprian speaking of having been 
consulted, as he understood Stephanus, Bishop of Rome, 
to whom he is writing, had been, both by Faustinus, 
Bishop of Lyons, and by their other brother bishops in 
the same province ;' and exhorting Stephanus to reply to 
them in a letter addressed to that province, and advise 
these brother bishops of theirs in Gaul not to allow this 
haughty Marcianus to insult their order (collegio) any 
longer: a view of the Church of Gaul perfectly in har- 
mony with the aspect of it at a former date, and just 
what we might have anticipated from the promise it then 
afforded of its future development. 

A similar incident, recorded by the same author, opens 
a similar enlarged prospect of the Church of Spain. Of 
the root Christianity had taken in that country, if not in 
the time of St. Paul, at least in the time of Irenzus, we 
have already spoken ;- and, accordingly, the plant being of 
God’s planting, is found in the age of Cyprian to have 
east its shadow far and wide. It appears that Basilides 

" Cyprian, Ep. 67. 
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and Martialis, two bishops of the district of Leon and 
Asturia, had been deposed for misconduct; a degradation 
which they resented, and laid their wrongs, as they con- 
sidered them, before Stephanus, Bishop of Rome. Mean- 
while, the people of their dioceses dispatch a letter to 
Cyprian, by the hands of Felix and Sabinus, probably the 
two bishops who had been substituted for the others, 
begging his advice, and as it should seem, consulting him 
on the validity of those new consecrations; a letter which 
he submits to his brother bishops, and returns their 
common answer to it. It was to the effect, that the 
people of the dioceses of these offending bishops would 
have been partners in their guilt, had they forborne to 
testify against it; that in the appointment of bishops, 
“ divine tradition and apostolical practice were to be care- 
fully observed, and the rule kept which obtained in Africa, 
and in almost all the provinces, namely, that for a regular 
ordination all the nearest bishops of the same province 
should assemble together with the people for whom the 
bishop is to be ordained, and the bishop be chosen by the 
people present, who are fully acquainted with his life and 
conversation; that this rule had been observed in the 
ordination of Sabinus, inasmuch as the bishopric was 
conferred upon him by the suffrage of all the brethren 
and the judgment of the bishops, both those who were 
present in person, and those who had sent letters to 
Stephanus concerning him; and hands laid upon him in 
the room of Basilides ;”'—the whole a proceeding which 
indicates very unequivocally the existence of a number of 
bishops and congregations of Christians in those parts, 
and in general the strong position which the Gospel occu- 
pied in Spain at that period, when a good portion of a 
century had to elapse before Constantine was destined to 
1 Cyprian, Ep. 68. 
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have any concern with it; and which indicates too, if 
compared with a former period, that the Gospel was then 
so triumphantly on the advance as to be sure of placing 
itself in a condition quite independent of the secular 
powers, whether favourably disposed towards it or other- 
wise, by the time of that Emperor. Nor are there want- 
ing other substantial tokens of an organized Church, 
which present themselves at a period long before Con- 
stantine; tokens which still lead us to the conclusion that 
the Gospel did not owe to him or his encouragement its 
rapid growth and wide extension; but rather that the 
secular powers must by this time, of necessity, have had 
their attention turned to it; must have learned to own 
its influence, bow to its authority, and do it homage even 
In spite of themselves: such we may consider to be local 
councils, the existence of which in various parts of the 
world is recorded long before the Council of Nice, a date 
to which we are too much in the habit of referring the 
origin of such economy. But wherever such councils 
could be assembled, consisting as they did of bishops, and 
sometimes of bishops together with presbyters and dea- 
cons, we must necessarily believe that the country was 
largely occupied by Churches, and the position of the 
Gospel strong. Now, during the first half of the third 
century, we read of a council assembled in Asia Minor, 
probably in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, which called 
before it Noetus, a native of that place, with a view to 
suppress the Patripassian heresy, of which he was the 
propagator ;' in the latter half of the same century was 
another council, in quite another district of Asia, Neo- 
cxsarea, in Pontus, held for the purpose of establishing 
canons relating to the participation in idol sacrifices and 
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other matters, which are still extant ;' at about the same 
date was another council held at Antioch, having for its 
object to “express in writing the faith which had been 
received from the beginning, and which had been handed 
down as preserved in the Holy Catholic Church, by suc- 
cession from the blessed Apostles, who had been eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word,” against Paul of 
Samosata, who had been teaching the simple humanity 
of the Son? On this occasion Hymenzus, Theophilus, 
Theotechnus, Maximus, Proculus, Bolanus—bishops—are 
all mentioned as taking part in the Epistle addressed to 
the delinquent; whilst on another, mention is made of 
a still larger muster, at the same place and for the same 
purpose, Firmilianus of Cesarea in Cappadocia, Gregory 
and Athenodorus, Bishops of Pontus, Helenus of Tarsus, 
Nicomas of a place in Iconium, Hymenzus of J erusalem, 
Theotechnus of the neighbouring Caesarea, Maximinus of 
Bostra, and a multitude of others, together with presby- 
ters and deacons.* During the same interval, the latter 
part of the third century, councils were repeatedly held 
at Carthage, under Cyprian; councils which must have 
drawn together their recruits from all sides around that 
city. One council, to determine the question of admitting 
the lapsed, on their repentance, to the peace of the 
Church, at which no less than forty-two bishops, whose 
names are given, were present.’ Another, shortly after- 
wards, on the subject of Infant Baptism, at which no less 
than sixty-six bishops assembled.’ Another, in the year 
next to this, on the case of Basilides and Martialis, and 
on the manner of dealing with bishops who had procured 
for themselves licences to do sacrifice to idols; at which 
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thirty-seven bishops, whose names are recorded, were in 
attendance! Another in the year following, on the 
validity of baptism administered by heretics and schis- 
matics; a council of double value for the purpose we are 
using it, as it was not only itself composed of thirty-one — 
bishops of the district of Carthage, whose names are 
noted down, but its judgment was addressed to eighteen 
bishops of Numidia, who were the parties that had laid 
their difficulties before the Council of Carthage; the 
whole incident serving to show not only the hold which 
the Gospel had now acquired on the region of Carthage, 
but on that of Numidia also.2 And, lastly, the most dis- 
tinguished of all the councils in this quarter of the world, 
indeed, one of the most remarkable perhaps of any before 
the Council of Nice, in which eighty-seven bishops of the 
province of Africa, of Numidia and Mauritania, whose 
names and dioceses are preserved, were convened—a 
council of such consideration as to be thought worthy of 
a review of it by Augustin, who was not satisfied with 
the conclusion at which it arrived.’ We have here strong 
evidence of the flourishing condition of the Gospel, in a 
very large part of Africa, some time before the reign of 
Constantine; for these councils were all held under that 
of Gallus and Volusianus, or that of A. milianus. Nei- 
ther are those councils to be altogether thrown out of the 
account, which were indeed convened under Constantine, 
but still at dates anterior to the Council of Nice; for 
they bespeak the force of the Church at the opening of 
that reign, and display the vast resources it had provided 
for itself during the lapse of the preceding centuries. 
Such was the Council of Arles, in France, assembled in 
the year 314, at which two hundred bishops met together, 
1 Cyprian, Ep. 67, 68; Routh, Reliq. Sacr. iii. p. 84. 
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from quarters the most remote—from the sees in Tripolis, 
Numidia, and Mauritania, to those of York, London, and 
Lincoln’—the subject of their conference being the 
schism of the Donatists, which, originating in Africa on 
the disputed election to a bishopric, spread almost through - 
out Christendom. Such was.the Council of Rome, the 
year before on the same question; at which, however, only 
nineteen bishops appeared.” And such may also be con- 
sidered the Council of Illiberis, in Spain, at which many 
canons on many questions of Church discipline were 
framed; for though, perhaps, later in date than the two 
last-named, it probably was earlier than the Council of Nice.’ 

Nor is this all: the progress of the Gospel a good deal 
resembles that of the Reformation. A political crisis 
might furnish in either case the moment for its breaking 
forth fully to the day, but the religious revolution had 
already been accomplished in the minds of men by the 
religious principle itself, and was only abiding its time for 
an ample development. The Reformation would have 
occurred, and in all probability would have occurred at 
about the same period it did, had there been no Elector 
of Saxony, and no Henry VIII. It existed substantially 
already, but required the countenance of the secular 
authorities in order to stand confessed. So was it with 
the conversion of the world to Christianity. Let us 
cast a glance at incidents left on record, characteristic of 
the state of the Christian religion in the world, when 
Constantine first declared himself its friend. We shall 
find them to be such as indicate that it was not his 
fostering hand which cherished it into life and action; on 
the contrary, that the days of its infancy had long ago 
passed, and that it had already attained to a commanding 
stature. No sooner is Maximinus removed and Constan- 
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tine in possession of the throne, though not in sole pos- 
session, being still embarrassed by his colleague Licinius, 
than without delay or progressive nurture, “the renova- 
tion of the Churches,” we are told, “ proceeded from the 
foundations;”! “the: whole race of the haters of God 
vanished, and a day henceforth bright and clear and 
without a cloud to overshadow it, illuminated by its rays 
of heavenly light the Churches of Christ throughout the 
world.”* “To those who fixed all their hopes on the 
Christ of God, there arose a cheerfulness not to be told, 
and a certain divine joy animated them; for they beheld 
every place which a little while before had been over- 
thrown by the impiety of tyrants, revived as it were from 
a long and deadly plague; temples again raised from the 
ground to an immense height, and adorned with far 
greater splendour than those which had been formerly 
demolished.”* “There ensued a spectacle to be courted 
and sought for by all, even the Feasts of Dedication 
throughout the cities, and the consecration of newly-built 
houses of prayer; synods of bishops; congresses of people 
from distant points; sympathy of nation with nation; the 
members of Christ meeting together in one harmonious 
whole; and agreeably to the prophetical saying which 
foretold the future in a mystery, ‘bone was brought to 
bone, and joint to joint;’* and one power of the Divine 
Spirit pervaded all the members, and one soul was in all; 
and there was the same lively faith, and one hymn of 
praise to God from all. Moreover, there were the com- 
plete services of the hierarchy, and the ministrations of 
the consecrated, and the divine ordinances of the Church, 
on the one side exhibited in psalmody and in listening 
to the words delivered to men from God, on the other, in 
the celebration of the divine and mystical offices; and 
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there were the mysterious symbols of the All-saving Pas- 
sion. And at the same time, every sex and every age, 
with all their heart and with souls rejoicing in the act, 
in prayers and thanksgivings praised God the Author of 
Good; and every one of the prelates who were present 
delivered panegyric sermons, according to his ability, 
sanctifying the assembly.” The same author, Eusebius, 
who furnishes us with these traits of the position of 
Christianity at the very commencement of the reign of 
Constantine—a position in which it was found by him, 
and which was not created for it by him—proceeds to 
furnish us with a specimen of one of these sermons, 
addressed, as it should seem, by Eusebius himself to 
Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre, through whose agency the 
Church of Tyre, the most splendid of any in Pheenicia, 
had been erected; an oration which betrays, by many ex- 
pressive touches of contemporary history, the flourishing 
circumstances of the Church even at that time, and the 
systematic polity it had everywhere assumed. Thus it 
accosts the priests who were present, as persons who wore 
“the sacred gown” (Tov ayov modnpn), the heavenly 
ehaplet (o7éfavov), who had partaken of the divine unc- 
tion, and were enveloped in the priestly garment of the 
“Holy Spirit,” as though a clerical dress was then pre- 
scriptive. It goes on to magnify the present glories of 
the Saviour—“ Who of all kings,” it asks, “was ever 
before so exalted as to fill the ears and mouths of all the 
inhabitants of the earth with his name? What prince 
after his death hath ever led armies, and planted trophies, 
and occupied every place and country and city, Greek 
and Barbarian, with the consecrated furniture of his royal 
houses, and divine temples?” as though the profession 
of Christianity had then extended itself in force over a 
large portion of the earth. It then pays a compliment 
to Paulinus, because when it was open to him “to go to 
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some other Church, there being multitudes of Churches in 
the town, thus abridging his toil, and saving himself from 
inconvenience, he had applied first of all to the work, 
himself; and then animating all the people by his own 
spirit, and collecting into one great whole, the body of 
them, he achieved the first of his labours,”’ as though 
there was no lack of places for public worship, even then 
at Tyre at least, and if not at Tyre, why elsewhere? 
Indeed, that Churches actually did abound elsewhere, is 
certain, from direct historical evidence above suspicion. 
Eusebius, when speaking of the peaceful times which 
preceded the persecution of Diocletian, and the impulse 
which was accordingly given to the dispersion of the 
Gospel, exclaims, “How can any one describe those vast 
collections of men who assembled in the congregations, 
and the multitudes of those who met together in every 
city, and the famous troops of people who flocked to the 
Houses of Prayer ; insomuch, that finding the old build- 
ings no longer sufficient, they reared in all the cities, from 
the foundations, spacious churches?”? What might be 
the exact date of the earliest of these “old buildings,” it 
may be impossible to say; but at any rate, it should 
seem, that structures, especially set apart for worship, ex- 
isted in the latter part of the second century. “The zeal 
of faith,” writes Tertullian, “might speak on this head all 
the day long, mourning that the Christian should come 
from the idols into the Church, from the worship of 
the enemy into the House of God”—“ingemens Chris~ 
tianum ab idolis in ecclesiam venire, de adversarii offi- 
cinad in domum Dei.”—(De Idololat. § vii.) When, 
therefore, Cecilius, in Minucius Felix, speaks of the 
Christians having “no temples,” “templa nulla,” he must 
be understood to mean that they had no temples accord- 
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ing to the heathen meaning of the term, “nulla nota 
simulachra,” no noted images, being the clause which im- 
mediately follows.’ And the same observation applies to 
a similar reproach made by Celsus, in Origen.” Bede, 
deriving his authority apparently from Gildas, and de- 
scribing incidents that occurred in Britain, as elsewhere, 
immediately after that persecution, but still before the 
favour of Constantine could have produced its effect, 
relates, that, “this hurricane at an end, the believers in 
Christ, who, during the danger, had hid themselves in 
woods and deserts and caves, again came forth, repaired 
the Churches which had been levelled with the earth, 
founded temples of the holy martyrs, completed them, 
perfected them, and established them in all quarters as 
ensigns of victory; celebrated festivals, and administered 
the sacred rights with clean hearts and lips.” ® 

In the meanwhile, let us observe the leading features 
of this church at Tyre, as gathered from the Sermon of 
Eusebius, and ask whether, after contemplating them, we 
can come to any other conclusion than this: that the 
Christian cause which was prepared at once to furnish a 
church so ample in its dimensions, so organized in its 
parts, so rich in its decorations, could be in any other posi- 
tion than a most advanced one; whether it could stand in 
much need of secular help, and had to owe its success to 
the large accession of the help it was now about to re- 
ceive. The passage itself, in which the details of the 
structure of this church are given, is the more worthy of 
attention, as being one of the very earliest descriptions 
we possess of a Christian church. 

Its entrance was from the east, and led into a square 
court with covered cloisters on all sides, the rest open to 
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the sky. In the middle of this court was a fountain of 
water for purification. Three doors on the western side 
of this court, the middle door of the three, high, wide, 
covered with plates of brass, and decorated with sculpture, 
conducted into the yestibule ; the vestibule admitted to 
the nave, the proportions of which latter were ample, its 
roof lofty and covered with a coating of very precious 
cedar. Beyond this, in the chancel, were stalls for the 
bishops, and there were lower seats; in the midst of it 
the altar; and the whole parted off by a screen of elabo- 
rate workmanship in wood. Nor was the very floor neg- 
lected, but was adorned with a pavement of marble. On 
the outside of the nave were attached rooms and offices 
pertaining to the church, and opening into the nave, con- 
structed with great architectural care.' 

It is impossible that a place of worship on such a 
scale as this should have burst forth at once, simply on 
the Gospel being set free from persecution, had not a force ~ 
accumulated with it, which could at once take advantage 
of the liberty granted, and assert itself beyond dispute or 
defeat. Thus it would seem, from a review of the details 
we have exhibited, that before the accession of Con- 
stantine, or at any rate before the favour he manifested 
for the Gospel could have produced any effect on the 
dispersion of it over the world, it had established itself in 
Spain, France, Britain, Germany, Scythia, Dacia, Sar- 
matia, Italy, Greece, the islands of the Mediterranean, 
the whole of Asia from the Ionian Sea to the Euxine, 
Palestine and the bordering countries eastward, Mesopo- 
tamia and the Elamites; the whole of the northern part 
of the continent of Africa stretching far inland—the 
testimony of one or other of the Fathers prior to Con- 
stantine bearing witness to these facts—its possession of 
these regions being no doubt, in some instances more, in 
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some less, complete; but the whole of them covering 2 
a surface which would bear no unfavourable comparison 
with that occupied by Christianity even at this moment, 
America being left out of the reckoning; and several of 
those regions even far more effectually occupied by it 
then, than at ‘present. 


Q 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Heathen Persecution first excited by Nero.—Renewed by Domitian. 
—St. John and the Grandchildren of St. Jude—Condition of 
the Christians under Trajan— Pliny’s Letter. —Ignatius.— His 
Condemnation and Journey to Rome.—His Epistles.— Controversy 
respecting their Authenticity—Bishop Pearson's Defence of them. 
—Syriac Manuscripts.—-Examination of Archdeacon Churton’s 
Arguments.—Martyrdom of Ignatius. 


I wave said in a former chapter that the law passed 
under Nero, by which the profession of Christianity was 
made a capital offence, still continued on the statute-book 
under succeeding Emperors, probably till the. time of 
Constantine: some modifications of it being introduced 
by one or other of the more humane princes, and the 
law itself often lying dormant for long intervals; always, 
however, capable of being put in force, and often actually 
put in force in one part of the empire or other, at the 
pleasure of an informer, a magistrate, or, most frequently 
of all, a mob: It will be now our business to take a 
rapid survey of the progress of the persecution of the 
Church through the first three centuries; this subject 
unhappily contributing a very main feature of the History 
of the Church during that period—a period which never- 
theless witnessed, as we have already seen, the concurrent 
development of the Gospel throughout so large @ portion 
of the known world. 

The first distinguished victims of heathen persecution, 
as we have already said, were some of the Apostles them- 
selves, St. Peter and St. Paul. They suffered at Rome, 
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to which locality the tyranny seems chiefly to have con- 
fined itself in act, as the motive for the exercise of that 
tyranny was local, though the scope of the law which 
sanctioned it might be universal.! For it does not appear 
to have been the doctrines or the practices of the Chris- 
tians in the abstract which stimulated the secular power 
to annoy them, but the convenient scapegoat they 
afforded to bear away from the guilty party the obloquy 
of having set fire to Rome. So Tacitus represents the 
matter; who, though giving us to understand that the 
sect was certainly unpopular already—indeed, that un- 
popularity fitted them for the purpose—yet expressly 
ascribes the severities which Nero instituted against them 
to the cause I have said—his anxiety to transfer the 
infamy of the fire from himself to the Christians? “A 
vast multitude” of victims perished on this occasion, and 
by modes of death which added insult to pain. They 
were dressed in the skins of wild beasts and hunted by 
dogs ; they were crucified ; they were cast to the flames; 
and when night came they were used to light up the 
streets and gardens. Their titles, however, though written 
in the book of life, are lost to the world, with the illus- 
trious exceptions I have mentioned. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, to be sure, records a tradition of his own day, 
that the wife of St. Peter went before him to the death 
at this season, and that on seeing her led forth the 
Apostle expressed himself pleased that she had received 
the call, and was on her way home; and, addressing her 
by name, bid her be of good cheer, and remember the 
Lord.’ 

With the life of Nero ended the active persecution of 
the Christians for a time, to be next revived, about the 
year 95, by Domitian ; himself, as Tertullian describes 
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him, a semi-Nero in eruelty;' but who, he adds, having 
some touch of a man in him, soon desisted from his under- 
taking, and even recalled the persons he had banished— 
a statement so temperate as to carry on the face of it the 
marks of truth, and satisfy the candid inquirer that when 
Tertullian ascribes to this Emperor the character of a 
persecutor of the Christians he does so in no spirit of 
exaggeration, and with no disposition to multiply, without 
a cause, the wrongs of the Christians? Accordingly the 
particulars which have reached us of this persecution 
correspond with this announcement of it by the early 
Fathers; the paucity of them indicating that it could 
not have lasted very long; the nature of some of them 
that it could not be very intense. Flavius Clemens, 
consul of Rome, and cousin to the Emperor, is indeed the 
only person individually named as having been actually 
put to death.’ At the same time, others are reported to 
have escaped it very narrowly. Flavia Domitilla, the 
niece of this same Flavius, was banished to the island of 
Pontia ;* as was St. John to that of Patmos, having been 
previously plunged into a caldron of boiling oil, according 
to a history current in Tertullian’s time, to which I have 
adverted already. Moreover the grandchildren of St. Jude 
(our Lord’s brother) were summoned (as has been already 
noticed in this History) before the Emperor, in conse- 
quence of orders he had issued that the descendants of 
David should be slain; but as it appeared that they were 
only possessed of some four-and-twenty acres of land— 
land cultivated by their own hands, which were hard with 
toil, and had no expectation of sharing in any earthly 
sovereignty, their hopes fixed on the kingdom which 
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Christ should establish when He came again in glory at 
the end of the world, to judge both the quick and the 
dead—they were contemptuously dismissed, and an end 
was put to the persecution.’ It would seem, therefore, 
from these incidents, that the trouble, whatever it was, 
with which the Christians were now visited, reached to 
distant parts of the empire; for these grandchildren of 
St. Jude were, no doubt, resident in Judea; and that it 
was prompted, not so much by the Emperor’s horror of 
the character of the Christians, as by the suspicion which 
rankled in his breast, that, confounded as they were with 
the Jews, of whom the same had been predicted, they 
were destined to send forth a rival ruler of the world. 

As the Christians had enjoyed an interval of repose 
between the reigns of Nero and Domitian, so did they 
again between those of Domitian and Trajan. But under 
the latter Emperor, humane as he was, and not accounted 
otherwise by the early Christian writers themselves, the 
sufferings of the Church were renewed, the field of them 
wide, the severity of them extreme. Meanwhile, we may 
trace in this alternation of storm and lull, God’s provi- 
dence fostering the cause He had in hand, which, under 
the influence of circumstances uniformly favouring it, 
might have suffered in simplicity, in integrity, in tenacity 
of hold, as it would certainly have lost an evidence of its 
sterling character which recommended it to so many; 
whilst, on the contrary, had the assault on it been both 
sharp and unremitting, it might, humanly speaking, have 
faltered under it, and not made a lodgment for itself on 
the earth without the utmost difficulty. 

The condition of Christianity, however, under Trajan, 
I investigated some time ago, and endeavoured to show 
that Mosheim’s views are incorrect, when he supposes 
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there were no laws against the Christians in existence on 
the accession of Trajan, founding that supposition chiefly 
on Pliny’s celebrated Letter,’ and that, accordingly, those 
of Gibbon, who follows him, are equally defective.” Pliny’s 
Letter surely implies, not that there was no law against 
the Christians in existence when he was writing; on the 
contrary, that there was, only that he had not been in the 
way of seeing it administered; and that, finding the 
number of persons who fell under it so great, he was 
staggered about his duty, and would not proceed without 
express authority from the Emperor himself. Certainly 
the expressions of Tertullian, whose writings indicate a 
familiar acquaintance with the laws of Rome, are clear 
upon this point. In his book, Ad Nationes (c. 7), he 
distinctly affirms that, “whilst all the other edicts of 
Nero had been repealed, that against the Christians 
alone remained in force;” and in his Apology (c. 5), he 
speaks of Trajan “having partly frustrated the effect of 
the laws against the Christians, by forbidding inquiries 
to be made after them.” On the whole, therefore, there 
ean be little doubt that the Christians could be legally 
put to death, as such, under Trajan. He mitigated the 
execution of the law, in some degree, it is true, but in a 
manner which only serves to show that the law itself was 
popular, and that he would rather expose himself to the 
charge of personal inconsistency in the mode of main- 
taining it, than risk the public reproach of abrogating 
it altogether. Certainly, nothing could be more incon- 
gruous, as Tertullian remarks, than to condemn the 
Christians, and yet forbid search to be made for them— 
which was what Trajan did; to pronounce them guilty 
by the sentence, and yet innocent by the prohibition. 
Nor, as it should seem, could anything be more futile 
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than the protection which this prohibition afforded. The 
troubles of the Christians multiplied in his reign in spite 
of it. Informers were still not wanting. Too many 
parties were interested, from mercenary as well as other 
reasons, in the suppression of Christianity, to admit of it 
being otherwise. Persecution, we have seen, prevailed 
in Bithynia; in this instance, perhaps, instigated by the 
heathen priests, whose temples and altars were deserted ; 
and by the tradesmen connected with those temples and 
altars, whose wares were offered for sale in vain, the 
shambles being full of victims for sacrifice, but scarcely a 
purchaser of them to be found.’ Mr. Gibbon, it may be 
observed in passing, professes. himself unable to discover 
any bigotry in the language or proceedings of Pliny on 
this occasion, in whose government these transactions 
occurred; and yet he put two female attendants of the 
Christians, probably deaconesses, to the torture, in order 
to ascertain the exact nature of their suspicious meetings. 
But the humanity of that historian, as Professor Porson 
remarks, is wont to slumber when it is only Christians 
who are at stake? It might have been inferred from 
the distance of Bithynia from the seat of government, 
that a persecution which was raging there would not be 
confined to that province. Nor was it. Eusebius tells 
us that it was felt partially throughout every city (kata 
wérews). Accordingly, Simeon, the son of Cleophas, the 
second bishop of Jerusalem, having sustained the rack 
many days with wonderful fortitude, was put to death by 
crucifixion at the age of a hundred and-twenty, the cha- 
racter of Christian bringing him under the action of the 
law, though the real grievance appears to have been the 
political offence of being a descendant of David.’ In the 
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same reign, though probably at a later period of it,’ Igna- 
tius fell under the same calamity. The incidents attend- 
ing his death proved the primary origin of a controversy 
in the Church on the subject of episcopacy, of such im- 
portance, that they deserve, and even ——— to be 
detailed at greater length. 

Ignatius, St. Chrysostom tells us, lived on familiar terms 
with the Apostles *—which is possible; for we learn from 
Eusebius that he was the second bishop of Antioch, 
Euodias being the first, whom he succeeded, probably 
about a.p. 70.5 About the year 116,‘ he fell under 
Trajan’s notice, as that Emperor passed through Antioch 
in his campaign against the Parthians.’ By him he was 
condemned as a Christian to be devoured of wild beasts, 
and was accordingly despatched to Rome, where the sen- 
tence was to be put in execution. On his way he wrote 
certain letters, seven in number: four of them, those to 
the Ephesians, to the Magnesians, to the Trallians, and 
to the Romans, from Smyrna, where he touched, and had 
the opportunity of renewing his friendship with Polycarp, 
bishop of that place; the three remaining ones, those to 
the Smyrneans, to the Philadelphians, and to Polycarp, 
from Troas, which was the next step of his journey, and 
where he received tidings of the relaxation of the per- 
secution at Antioch. It is these Letters which have 
furnished the subject of controversy to which I have 
alluded. The peculiar circumstances under which they 
were written, the greetings Ignatius was receiving on 
the road from the deputies of the Asiatic Churchets the 
anxiety he felt for the continued welfare of these 
Churches, and especially that of Antioch, from which he 
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was removed—incidents of which his mind was full— 
naturally lead him to afford us much insight into the 
construction and constitution of the Churches of those 
days; information the more valuable because springing 
out of the occasion, and fortuitous. But as the evidence 
of these Letters is conclusive in favour of the three 
orders, there remained no alternative for those who dis- 
puted the apostolical institution of the three orders, but 
to deny the authority of the Letters. Bishop Pearson, 
one of the very greatest of our divines, undertook their 
defence, in a work which is one of the glories of our 
critical theology, the “ Vindicie Ignatiane.” The plan 
of this work is, first, to produce the external arguments 
in support of them, consisting of testimonies reaching 
from the beginning of the second century, when they 
profess to be written, down to the fifteenth, at the end of 
which they were printed, century by century. 

His witnesses of the second century are Polycarp and 
Ireneus. Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Philippians— 
an Epistle which expressly treats of Ignatius, and which 
he sends to them together with copies of the Epistles of 
that martyr just collected by him—uses a number of ex- 
pressions coincident with those in the Epistles as we now 
have them, which cannot fail to plead most powerfully 
with every unprejudiced mind for their genuineness. 

Trenzus actually quotes a passage from Ignatius’. Epis- 
tle to the Romans, which passage is found in our present 
copies. 

Origen is his witness of the third century, by whom 
two passages from the Epistles of Ignatius are quoted— 
one from that to the Romans, the other from that to the 
Ephesians, both of which passages are found in our 
copies of these Epistles. Moreover, it is remarkable, 
that whereas Daillé (the author to whom Pearson’s Essay 
is a reply) had objected to these quotations that they are 
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preserved only in the Latin, and might, or might not, be 
Origen’s, the original Greek of one of them, at least, 
has been since discovered by Grabius, and now stands 
amongst the fragments in the Benedictine edition of 
Origen’s Works. 

Eusebius and Chrysostom are the witnesses of the 
fourth century—both most important ones. 

Eusebius, in the Third Book of his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, writes thas of Ignatius and his Epistles (e. 36) :— 

“Polycarp, a disciple of the Apostles, was at this time 
conspicuous in Asia, having been ordained to the bishop- 
ric of the Church of Smyrna by the eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Lord. In his day also flourished Papias, 
he too a bishop, of the see of Hierapolis—a very elo- 
quent man, and powerful in the Scriptures. And he also, 
who is still in the mouths of all, Ignatius, the second who 
received the bishopric of Antioch in the succession from 
Peter. His history is this. Being sent from Syria to 
Rome, he was devoured by wild beasts, a martyr for 
Christ; and as he made his journey through Asia, with a 
very vigilant escort to guard him, he still confirmed the 
sees at which he halted, city by city, by word and ex- 
hortation, entreating them especially, and above all 
things, to beware of heresies, then first springing up and 
coming to light; and begging of them to hold fast the 
tradition of the Apostles, which for security he thought it 
needful now to commit to writing as a witness. Accord- 
ingly, when he was at Smyrna, where was Polycarp, he 
wrote one Epistle to the Church at Ephesus, making 
mention of Onesimus their pastor. Another to the 
Church at Magnesia, on the Meander, wherein again he 
spoke of Damus their bishop. Another to the Church of 
Tralles, of which he names Polybius as at that time 
bishop. Besides these, he also wrote an Epistle to the 
Church at Rome, in which he exhorts them not to pray 
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against his martyrdom, lest they should deprive him of 
his earnest hope. ‘The following are his very words :— 
‘On my journey to Rome, I have to fight with beasts by 
land and sea, by night and day, being fastened to ten 
leopards (i.e. to a band of soldiers), whom kindness only 
renders more cruel. I am, however, only rendered the 
better disciple by their wrongs. Yet am I not thereby 
justified. I would that the wild beasts were ready for 
me. I pray that they may be found speedily. I will 
caress them that they may devour me the sooner, and 
not recoil from me through fear, as they have from others. 
But if they will not do it of good will, I will constrain 
them. Pardon me for this. I know what is profitable 
for me. Now do I begin to be a disciple. It is not for 
me to covet aught of things visible or invisible, if only I 
obtain Jesus Christ. The fire, and the Cross, and the 
rush of wild beasts, and the tearing asunder of the bones, 
and the fracture of limbs, and the grinding to powder of 
the whole body, let these, the devil's torments, come 
upon me, provided only I obtain Jesus Christ.’ These 
things he wrote from Smyrna to the several Churches I 
have named. By-and-by, having left Smyrna, he again 
wrote from Troas to those at Philadelphia, and to the 
Church of Smyrna, and, individually to Polycarp, its chief 
pastor; and well knowing him to be an apostolical man, 
he commends to him, like a genuine and good shepherd, 
his flock at Antioch, beseeching him to take care of it 
with all diligence. And the same, writing to the people 
of Smyrna, uses expressions gathered from I know not 
where, speaking thus of Christ: ‘But I know that He 
existed in the flesh after the Resurrection, and I am 
persuaded that He does exist in it; and when He came 
to those with Peter, He said to them, “Take, handle me, 
and see that I am not an incorporeal Spirit,” and forth- 
with they touched Him and believed.” 
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All this, Bishop Pearson thinks, is very strong testi- 
mony to the genuineness of the Epistles of Ignatius, as 
we have them.' Ignatius, according to Eusebius, wrote 
four of his Epistles from Smyrna—those to the Ephesians, 
the. Magnesians, the Trallians, and the Romans. Accord- 
ingly it appears, from passages in these Epistles, as we 
possess them, that from Smyrna they were written. Again, 
according to Eusebius, he wrote three others from Troas 
—those to the Philadelphians, to the people of Smyrna, 
and to Polycarp. In like manner it appears from pas- 
sages in these Epistles, as we have them, that from Troas 
they were written. Again, Ignatius, according to Euse- 
bius, speaks to the Ephesians of Onesimus as their bishop ; 
to the Magnesians, of Damas; to the Trallians, of Poly- 
bius. Now all these facts perfectly correspond with what 
we find in our Epistles. Again, Eusebius quotes a long 
passage, as from the Epistle of Ignatius to the Romans; 
and another long passage, as from the Epistle of Ignatius 
to the people of Smyrna. The passages are found in our 
copies of those Epistles. It may be added, that in the 
report Eusebius makes of Ignatius’ Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, no mention occurs of any individual as at that time 
bishop of Rome, nor is there any mention of such an one 
in our copies of that Epistle. So that, on the whole, the 
Epistles of Ignatius which we possess are so manifestly 
those which Eusebius saw and described, that his testi- 
mony required to be set aside by some means or other ; 
Daillé himself being reduced to the confession that the 
Epistles known to Eusebius were certainly the same as 
those we have. “Fatemur Eusebium illas Epistolas 
agnoscere, et pro veré Ignatianis habere; neque dissimu- 3 
lamus eas, de quibus ille verba facit, has ipsas fuisse videri, 
qux his hodie nominibus cireumferuntur, quales eas reve- 
rendissimus Usserius Latiné, eruditissimus Vossius Greece 
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in libris, ie Anglicanis, hic Mediceis, ediderunt” (p. 8). 
Under these circumstances Daillé has recourse to the 
hypothesis that Eusebius himself was deceived in them— 
“a man,” says Bishop Pearson in reply, “the most learned 
in ecclesiastical writings of any in his time.”' Daillé will 
have it that these Epistles came out two hundred years 
after Ignatius; nay, that they were written when there 
was a rumour that Constantine or his father were about 
to become converts to Christianity. Now Eusebius must 
have been then forty years of age. Must we not imagine 
that when he lighted upon the manuscript of these Epis- 
tles he started at the first glimpse! Epistles which he 
had never discovered either in the library of Pamphilus 
at Casarea, or of Alexander at Jerusalem, and the exist- 
ence of which he had never heard of up to that time! 
Surely he, a man of forty, would know well enough what 
age a book savoured of, and in how many ways its novelty 
would be betrayed; more especially when he came to ex- 
amine the Epistles as carefully as he did; when he noted 
in them the names of particular bishops, the incidents of 
the journey referred to in them, the tradition of apos- 
—tolical doctrines, the reputation of divers heresies; and 
when he actually made extracts from them, using more 
diligence in his examination of this author than of any 
other. Is it to be believed that if he had found in them 
the anachronisms Daillé pretends to have done; the in- 
consistencies with apostolic language, the offences against 
modesty, sound doctrine, truth, prudence—so abhorrent 
from a martyr; such absurdities, conceits, puerilities, as 
are alleged, he could have ever accepted these Letters as 
the work of Ignatius, and consecrated them to posterity. Q 
—Credat Judeus. “I contend,” continues Bishop Pear- 
‘gon,.“ that Eusebius used such diligence and such judg- 
ment in examining the writings of the primitive Chris- 
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tians in which he thought apostolical traditions might 
be contained, that no one. ever afterwards doubted his 
fidelity, or the writings which he pronounced genuine. 
The books which are now questioned, or which ever 
have been questioned, have not his testimony to their 
truth. Show me a lapse in any other work of Eusebius, 
before I can believe it of this.”’ 

The other testimony of the fourth century produced 
by Bishop Pearson, is Chrysostom. The passage occurs 
in an Oration or Homily upon the Martyrdom of Ignatius, 
pronounced by him at Antioch on the anniversary of that 
event. It is as follows:—‘*‘ When he heard that this 
manner of punishment awaited him, ‘ Would I might 
enjoy,’ said he, ‘ those wild beasts, for so do lovers suffer 
with satisfaction anything for those they love,’’ 
Onpiov €KELVOV Oval uLny, eeye. Now this very sentiment, 
in as nearly the same words as possible, is found in 
Ignatius’ Epistle to the Romans, as we have it, ovaiunv 
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Tov Onpiov Tov emot HToiwacpéevwv. But Daillé would 
have it believed that it was first uttered aloud by Ignatius 
when at Rome, at the time he suffered; and that, having 
been put upon record in the History or “ Acts” of his 
Martyrdom, it was appropriated out of that document 
by Chrysostom, and not out of the Epistle. To which 
Bishop Pearson replies, that the genuine “Acts” did not 
contain the sentiment, but those “ Acts” only which were 
. of a later date than Chrysostom, and were, in fact, com- 
piled out of the Epistles themselves. But, besides all 
this, the latter part of the clause in Chrysostom, which 
says that “lovers suffer with satisfaction anything for 
those whom they love,” evidently contains an allusion 
to another passage in the same Epistle of Ignatius to 
the Romans, “my love hath been crucified,” 6 éuos épws 
éoravpotat. These, however, are by no means the only 
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passages in the Epistles of Ignatius to which Chrysostom 
may be considered to allude. So that if, by any violence 
of criticism, the impugners of the Letters could destroy 
the effect of these palpable quotations—for such they 
seem—would they, even then, have disposed of the ar- 
gument from St. Chrysostom? On the contrary, this 
Homily abounds in verbal resemblances to short phrases 
in the Epistles, as now extant, far too close to be acci- 
dental, but which it would be out of place to bring for- 
ward here in detail. 

I will not pursue the evternal testimony to the genuine- 
ness of these Epistles further, through the subsequent 
succession of centuries, over which Bishop Pearson carries 
it; but turn for a moment longer to the znternal evidence 
for the same, which constitutes the second part of Bishop 
Pearson’s great work. 

To this, however, it is much more difficult to do jus- 
tice without entering into it more largely than my limits 
permit ; for it is full to overflowing of the most masterly 
arguments on a variety of topics, which bear more or less 
on the question, and display the vast magazine of scholar- 
ship, and the perfect command over it, possessed by this 
distinguished divine. 

In general, then, Bishop Pearson contends, that the 
Epistles, according to our own copies, savour throughout 
of the times of the real Ignatius, ze. the beginning of 
the second century, and that there is nothing in them 
relating to heresies newly appearing, or to the manners 
and institutions: of the Primitive Christians, or to the 

‘rites established after the age of Ignatius, or to usages 
ecclesiastical, which betrays a later origin. 

1Thus the order of Bishops is distinctly asserted as 
superior to the other two orders, but no extravagant 
honours or faculties are assigned to them; none of those 
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titles of dignity which became so common afterwards; 
no mention of «aOéSpas, or ecclesiastical splendour of any 
kind; no one episcopal seat represented as having a pre- 
rogative over others; no obedience beyond that which 
was necessary for the prevention of schism and promotion 
of unity; no depression of the order below them, the 
Presbyters ; on the contrary, though a distinct order, de- 
scribed as next and near to them, Oeorperéctatov et 
akvovopactor, et Tod Oeod akov mpecBurepsoy, and the like 
phrases occurring frequently. The same may be observed 
with respect to the Deacons. In these Epistles they are 
addressed by the bishops with singular affection and 
friendship ;* but by the end of the third, or beginning of 
the fourth century (the date of the Epistles, according to 
Daillé), the deacons had become of comparatively little 
account. 

? Again, the szmple nature of the heresies attacked in 
these Epistles, argues them to have been written before 
those divisions had multiplied. There were two heresies 
which prevailed in the first century; either of them op- 
posed to the other: that of the Docete, set on foot by 
Simon, which went to subvert the humanity of Christ+ 
and that of the Hbionites, which went to destroy his 
divinity. Of the former, Jerome says, “that even whilst 
the Apostles were living, and the blood of Christ had 
been recently shed in Judeea, his body was asserted to be 
a phantom.” Of the other he says, “that John the 
Apostle, the last of the Evangelists, was requested by 
the Bishops of Asia to write his gospel against Cerinthus - 
and other heretics, and the dogmas of the Ebionites, who 
maintain that Christ did not exist before Mary.”* The 
first of these heresies, that of the Docetee, Ignatius refutes 
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in his Epistles to the people of Smyrna and of Tralles; 
the other, that of the Ebionites, in his Epistles to Poly- 
carp, the Ephesians, the Magnesians, and the Philadel- 
_phians. No other heresy does he touch besides these two; 
and whatever he says of any heretical doctrine may be 
referred to one or other of these. 

‘Furthermore, the writer of these Epistles speaks of 
spiritual gifts as then prevailing in the Church; lays claim 
to occasional communications of the Spirit, which later 
writers do not; seldom quotes the Gospels, but often 
alludes to the Epistles of St. Paul, which were recognised 
in the Churches much sooner than the Gospels, and of 
which there were not the same number of counterparts. 

Neither, again, is there that savour of Gentile learning 
in them, which discovers itself in writers after him; but 
rather a simple, earnest manner, and a soul panting for 
martyrdom. 

* Bishop Pearson now produces numerous instances of 
spurious works betraying themselves by some inadvertent 
step in the chronology, and argues that the Epistles of 
Ignatius would have been betrayed in this manner, had 
they been other than genuine. He contends that in these 
Epistles of Ignatius, according to our shorter copies of 
them, there is nothing to lead us to believe that they 
were written after the tenth year of Trajan; whereas the 
longer or interpolated Epistles (a fact which strengthens 
the argument) present many violations of date, of the 
ways of Ignatius, and of his language.’ And it is to these 
inconsistencies that Daillé draws our attention in many 
of his strictures, though the passages on which he founds 
them are noted in red ink, as interpolations, according to 
his manuscript. Thus he alleges that the author of these 
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Epistles, in the Epistle to the people of Tralles (§ xi.), 
speaks of Basilides, Theodotus, and Cleobulus; and yet 
that these heretics did not flourish till after the martyr- 
dom of Ignatius. But the truth is, that none of these 
names appear in the shorter, but all of them in the inter- 
polated or larger Epistle, and in that only; and if Daillé 
further contends, as he does, that, apart from the name 
(as of Theodotus, for instance), the substance of the argu- 
ment in the Epistle proves that its author must have 
been acquainted with the heresy of which, at any rate, 
Theodotus was the propagator, and therefore betrays that 
he lived after Theodotus, Bishop Pearson replies, that 
the heresy of Theodotus was, in the main, the same as 
the heresy of Ebion, which was of a date quite early 
enough to have fallen under the animadversion of the 
genuine Ignatius.’ 

A similar objection taken by Daillé to the notice of 
the other heresy, that which held the body of Jesus to 
be unreal, which occurs in the Epistles of Tonatius (as in 
that to the people of Smyrna, § ii.), meets with a similar 
answer from Bishop Pearson. 

Daillé ascribes that dogma to Saturninus, who lived 
after the true Ignatius; but the heresy itself, says 
Pearson,” was older than Saturninus, having been dis- 
seminated by Menander, from whom indeed Saturninus 
received it; and even by Simon before him; so that the 
mention of the heresy did not necessarily imply that the 
writer of the Epistles lived after Saturninus. 

But Daillé has yet a more formidable objection of the 
same kind to produce.’ In the shorter or uninterpolated 
Letter to the Magnesians (§ viii), is the following 
phrase :—“ There is one God who hath manifested Him- 
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self by Jesus Christ, his Son, who is his eternal Word, 
not proceeding from Silence,” ov« amo Yuyfis mpoeNOav. In 
the corresponding place in the interpolated Epistle the 
passage runs thus :—*“ Who is his Word, not effadle, but 
substantial, for He is not the voice of articulate speech, 
but the generated substance of the Divine energy,” where, 
it is to be observed, an allusion to the procession of the 
Word from Silence is suppressed. Daillé maintains that 
the interpolator had his reason for making this change: 
that being anxious to save the credit of the pretended 
Ignatius, and aware that his expression of the “ Word 
proceeding from Silence” belonged to the school of Va- 
lentinus, who was later than Ignatius, he gave a different 
turn to the sentence. This flimsy hypothesis of Daille, 
that the interpolator did his work upon these Epistles on 
the principle of concealing those flaws in the originals 
which would have proved them spurious, draws from 
Bishop Pearson his own avowal of the utter absence of 
all plan or purpose in the nature of the interpolations,’ 
proofs of which he gives; and accordingly he laughs to 
scorn the notion that the interpolator should have busied 
himself about covering the nakedness of the pseudo- 
Ignatius, or should have suppressed all mention of the 
phrase “the Word proceeding out of Silence” (an error 
reproved in the Epistle to the Magnesians), because the 
error itself savoured of Valentinus, who lived after Igna- 
tius, and so any allusion to such a heresy would have been 
‘an anachronism. 

‘With respect to the argument itself on the uy, or 
procession of the Word from Silence, a dogma, as I have 
said, condemned in the Epistle to the Magnesians, Bishop 
Pearson contends,’ first, that it has no special relation to 
the heresy of Valentinus, but is levelled exclusively against 
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the Ebionites, in which there would be no anachronism ; 
that the paragraph immediately preceding the phrase in 
question clearly relates to the Ebionites, and, also the one 
immediately succeeding (§ ix.); that, therefore, the pas- 
sage in dispute must relate to the Ebionites also; that 
the expression ov« ao Suyfjs mpoedOar, as applied to the 
Word, was simply intended to be opposed to the notion 
that there was a time when the Word did not exist 
(which was what the Ebionites taught), and had no deeper 
meaning; the term Stlence simply suggested by the term 
Word, since the utterance of a word breaks a silence, 
and cannot exist so long as there is silence; and, on the 
whole, that the phrase ov« ao uyijs wpoedOw@v is merely 
a sequel to the phrase Adyos at’ésos, which went before it— 
both the one and the other spoken of the Son of God. 
Moreover, that had the writer of the Epistle been con- 
templating the heresy of Valentinus when he penned the 
passage in question, he would not have used the expres- 
sion amo Suyis mpoedkOav, but é« Luyjs mpoBeBrnpevos, 
mpoBeBrAjcOa, and not mpocedOeiv, being the technical 
term of the Valentinians, and wpoGorai the projection of 
their AXons. 

Pearson argues, secondly, that Valentinus and his fol- 
lowers did not, in fact, hold the doctrine that the Word 
proceeded from Stlence ;' but this they held, that Nods was 
projected from Bythus and Silence, and therefore that he — 
knew Bythus, and was equal to him; but that Bythus 
and Silence refused to generate any more AZons, and, 
therefore, that Nods was called their only-begotten. How- 
ever, in order that other ons might be projected, Nods 
was made ’Apy7 and the Father, and from him proceeded 
the Word, who, not being of Bythus and Silence, was 
inferior to Bythus, and knew him not, and was called a 
blind Aton, From all which it appears that, according 
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to the school of Valentinus, the Word cannot be said to 
~ come of Bythus or Silence. 

This part of Bishop Pearson’s argument, I may observe, 
though very good in itself, will be scarcely intelligible - 
to those who have not made themselves acquainted with 
Irenzus, who is chiefly occupied in stating and refuting 
these notions of Valentinus and of his school. 

But Bishop Pearson shows, thirdly, that these heretical 
opinions of Valentinus were not original in him; but that 
he had revived those which had lain dormant, and which 
might, very possibly, therefore, be known to Ignatius, 
being, in fact, the opinions of the ancient Gnostics. 

‘And fourthly, to make his argument quite triumphant, 
Pearson - demonstrates that it was extremely probable 
Valentinus put forth his doctrine at such a period as 
was actually consistent with Ignatius having a knowledge 
of it before he wrote his Letters. 

Hitherto we have found Daillé seeking for ana- 
chronisms among the heresies mentioned in these Epis- 
tles. . He does not confine his argument, however, to 
these.” 

First, the following passage occurs in the Epistle to 
the people of Smyrna (§ vi.): “ Let no man deceive him- 
self; both things in heaven, and the glorious angels, and 
rulers (dpyovres), visible and invisible, unless they believe 
in the blood of Christ, are under condemnation.” There 
is an allusion, according to Daillé, in these “rulers visible,” 
to Constantius, or his son Constantine, of whose conver- 
sion there might be some expectation.” Now, Constantius 
was not Emperor till a.p. 304, nor Constantine till a.p. 
306. “But,” replies Pearson, “suirely apyovres may mean 
any magistrates whatever, even ecclesiastical authorities, 
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and there is no need whatever to construe it of Constan- 
tine.” Again, in the Epistle to the Romans, it is said of 
Ignatius, that he “is bound to ten leopards” (§ v.), a com- 
pany of soldiers being meant by that term. Now Bochart, 
in his Hierozoicon, incidentally objects to the authority 
of these Epistles, on the ground that leopardus was not a 
word in use till the time of Constantine; and Daillé 
adopts his objection without acknowledgment.’ But Pear- 
son shows the contrary: camelopardus being used by 
Pliny and Varro; and he brings passages from authors 
anterior to Constantine, who employ the term leopardus 
itself; or contemporary with Constantine, whose use of 
it marks it to have been then familiar. 

Another fact on which Daillé builds an argument is, 
that Ignatius quotes writings which are apocryphal ;. a 
proceeding disrespectful, he conceives, to Scripture ; as in 
the following passage (Ep. Ad Smyrneos, § iii.) :—“ And 
when he came to those ahout Peter, he said unto them, 
Hold me, handle me, and see that I am not an unem- 
bodied spirit.” “Now, these words,” says Daillé, “he 
had from the Hebrew Gospel, which is apocryphal.” 
“Perhaps so,” replies Pearson, “ but Eusebius, Jerome, 
and Theodoret have all noticed these words of Ignatius, 
without considering that any slight was passed upon Scrip- 
ture by them; or suspecting that they were unworthy of 
the martyr. | Nay, in another place, Jerome not only re- 
fers to a paragraph in this Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, which Ignatius had quoted, but sanctions his 
application of it, by adding, that if you did not use such 
testimonies for authority, you might use them for their an- 
tquity, and as an evidence of the opinion of the Church. 

‘‘ Besides,” continues Pearson, “there are many sayings 
attributed to our Lord in the early Fathers, which are 
not now found in Scripture, but seem to be merely ¢tra- 
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ditional ; and accordingly, Grabius adduces this very argu- 
ment in support of the antiquity and truth of the Epistle 
of Clemens, that he quotes maxims as Christ’s own, not 
now found in Scripture, as though they were sayings of 
his still held in remembrance; and why may not Igna- 
tius,” adds Pearson, “who conversed with the Apostles 
and their disciples, do the same, particularly when he had 
not access to the Scriptures by reason of his bonds?” 
Again,’ Daillé objects to the author of the Epistles the 
extraordinary desire he evinced for martyrdom, insomuch 
that he would not permit his friends at Rome (Ep. ad 
Rom. § iv.) to pray for his deliverance, considering this a 
feeling unbecoming Ignatius. “What then?” says Pear- 
son; “ would you have an eminent champion of the Chris- 
tians, when led away to death, beseech the people to 
intercede with God and man for him that he might be 
spared? Where will you find an example of this in the 
history of the old persecutions? ‘The ery of the martyr 
is this,’ saith Augustine on the 63rd Psalm, ‘ Save my life 
from the fear of the enemy,’ 7. ¢. I pray not that the 
enemy may not slay me, but that I may not fear him if 
he does. Moreover,” proceeds Pearson, “when St. Paul 
foresaw the bonds that awaited him, and when he was, 
as yet, with his friends, he reproves them when they 
would have hindered him from going up to Jerusalem, 
and asks them, ‘ What mean ye to weep and break mine 
heart? for I am ready not to be bound only, but also to 
die at Jerusalem,’ &c. And again our Lord Himself, when 
hastening to his end, rebuked Peter for saying, ‘Be it far 
from Thee, Lord; this shall not be unto Thee,’ with a 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan”” And then Pearson sub- 
joins many examples of the early martyrs courting their 
death, and remarks on the effect it had in converting the 
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spectators of such firmness to a faith which wrought it ;’— 
the case of Celerinus the Confessor, who says to Lucian 
the Confessor, in the Epistles of Cyprian (Ep. xxi.), 
“Pray that I, too, may be worthy to be crowned with 
your company”—Pete ut sim dignus et ego coronari 
cum numero, vestro;*—the case of Polycarp, who says to 
the Proconsul, when he was threatening him now with 
the wild beasts, and now with the fire, “Wherefore do 
you tarry? bring what you list ”—aara ré Bpaduveis ; dépe 6 
Bovnec ; >—the case of Phocas, who entertained the lictors 
in his house, though they told him that they were sent to 
put Phocas to death, and promised that on the morrow he 
would show them Phocas; and when a grave had been 
prepared, he stood before them, and said, “I am Phocas ae 
and when they hesitated, he gave them courage to slay 
him by his own exhortations, and his head being severed 
from his body, he was offered up an acceptable sacrifice 
to God.* 

Daillé finds another argument against the genuineness 
of the Epistles, in an expression which occurs in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (§ xii.) respecting St. Paul, of 
whom it is said, os év Tdon emLoTOdn pvnovever ULOv 
ev Xpiot@ Inaod. which, it would seem, Daillé interpreted 
(for he does not himself speak it out), “who makes men- 
tion of you in Christ Jesus in all his Epistles,” an asger- 
tion, says he, contrary to the fact. « But,” replies Pear- 
son, who defends his rendering of the Greek by quotations 
from Clemens Alexandrinus, and from other writers, “the 
true construction is, ‘in his whole Epistle,’ z. e. throughout 
this Epistle to the Ephesians, an assertion in accordance 
with the fact ;” which Pearson then goes on to prove by 
a brief analysis of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
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a comparison of it with some other of his Epistles—one 
of those many incidental episodes (so to say) with which 
this work abounds, and which argue the fulness of Pear- 
son’s own mind, and the ripeness of his knowledge. “The 
martyr’s words,” proceeds he, “are here not used loosely 
and frigidly, but with exactness and deliberation. For 
the whole Epistle to the Ephesians especially looks to the 
Ephesians themselves, to a respect and care for them, 
and transmits a most honourable memory of them to 
posterity. In other Epistles, the Apostle often sharply 
reproves those to whom he writes, or at least commends 
them sparingly or not at all; or else he disputes with a 
good deal of latitude on things pertaining to his faith, or 
on questions that require decision. But here he con- 
stantly applies himself by every means to the Ephesians, 
and treats them as excellent Christians, as firm believers 
in the Gospel of Salvation, as sealed by the spirit of pro- 
mise, as fellow-citizens of the saints, and of the house- 
hold of God. He often ardently prays for them, exhorts 
them, adjures them, commends them, diligently instructs 
all ages and both sexes amongst them, and everywhere 
betrays his singular affection for them.  ‘ It was with all 
his heart,’ says Chrysostom, ‘that Paul wrote to them,’ 
TIoAARs edeu TO Tlavrw oTrovons Tpos éxeivous ypapovrTe : 
‘and he is reputed to have imparted to them his deeper 
thoughts, as the persons whom he had already taught,’ 
Nevyerar Se nal Babtepa Tov VONMATwY avTOLs ewmLaTEvoaL 
are .78n Kkatnxnpevors; with them he left Timothy, so 
that Ignatius calls them [avAov ovppvoras (§ xii.) as 
being persons to whom he had communicated the whole 
counsel of God. Origen remarks (Homil. 15) a great 
difference between the Corinthians and the Ephesians: 
‘See how Paul speaks to the Corinthians, “I have fed 
you with milk, and not with meat, for hitherto ye were 
not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able;” and 
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accordingly, because they still stood in need of milk, they 
were only taught such things as children might learn: 
“ Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let every man have 
his own wife,” &c.; “eat not things offered to idols;” all 
such doctrine is the milk of babes—of infants in Christ. 
But when St. Paul writes to the Ephesians he gives them 
solid meat. To the Ephesians there is no talk of forni- 
cation, nor of idolatry, nor of meats offered to idols.” 
Such is the masterly disquisition on the character of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, into which Bishop 
Pearson is betrayed, whilst confirming the justice of the 
observation of Ignatius that Paul makes mention of them 
in Jesus Christ in the whole of that Epistle, év mdon ém- 
orody, and his own correctness in rendering it as he does. 
I have given this passage in the Vindicie Ignatiane a 
prominence rather out of proportion to the general aspect 
of this abridgment of the work, both because it furnishes 
so good an example of the affluence of this great theolo- 
gian, and because it brings before my readers the light in 
which he contemplates a very leading Epistle of St. Paul. 
' Another objection Daillé discovers, in the author of 
the Epistles pretending that he had seen Christ after his 
resurrection. So he translates "Ey yap wera tiv dvd- 
OTAGLY év oapKt QUTOV ciéa Kat TLOTEVO ovTa (Smyrn. 
§ ii.), for such he shows to be the true reading of the 
passage. “ Now,” says Pearson, “ o2Sa is one thing, e?dov 
another. ‘I know, is the construction of the phrase, 
and not ‘I saw.’ ‘I know that he existed in the flesh 
even after his Resurrection, and I believe that he yet 
exists in it.’” But, argues Daillé, Jerome translates it as 
though ¢idov had been the reading. “ True,” says Pear- 
son, “but Jerome was a careless translator, even on his 
own confession,” and then he gives many instances of his 
negligence in these very Kpistles. Still, contends Daillé, 
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the sense Jerome assigns to the word is the true sense, for 
there was a report that Ignatius had seen Christ, and 
whence could it be derived but from this passage in the 
Epistle? Pearson rejoins, that the report was of a nature 
which did not apply to the passage in question. The 
passage is, that Ignatius saw Christ in the flesh after his 
Resurrection; the report is, that Ignatius was one of the 
little children whom the Disciples would not suffer to 
come unto Christ, but whom He’ took up in his arms; 
and Pearson considers the fable to have been founded on 
the surname given to Ignatius, @codopos, a surname 
which was far older than the legend, the legend itself not 
being to be traced beyond Anastasius the Librarian, who 
lived about the end of the ninth century.’ * But there is 
another objection to the genuineness of these Epistles 
advanced by Daillé, which he calls his Palmary one, 
and considers the weightiest of all, viz. that the Apostles 
made no distinction between bishops and presbyters, 
nor yet the immediate followers of the Apostles, 2. e. 
for the first two centuries no such distinction subsisted ; 
it began, he contends, in the third; therefore, the 
Epistles which profess to date in the beginning of the 
second century, and yet affirm this distinction, cannot be 
genuine. 

Pearson, however, maintains that the distinction is 
found in the writings of the second century. In the 
Acts of Ignatius, for instance, where it is said, that on 
“landing at Smyrna, Ignatius hastened to the house of 
Polycarp, the Bishop, his fellow-disciple ;” * and again, that 
“the cities and Churches of Asia welcomed the Saint 
through their Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.”—(Lbid.) 
And again, in the letter of Adrian to the Consul Servia- 
nus: “Illi qui Serapin colunt, Christiani sunt, et devoti 
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sunt Serapi, qui se Christi Episcopos dicunt. Nemo illic 
archisynagogus Judeorum, nemo Samarites, nemo Chris- 
tianorum Presbyter, non mathematieus, non aruspex, non 
aliptes.” ! Again, Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, in a 
letter to the Church of Gortyna, speaks of Philip, their 
bishop ; in another, to the Church of Amastris, of Palma, 
their déshop ; in another, to the Church of Gnossians, of 
Pinytus, their bishop. Other authorities he gives, and 
amongst them the Apostolical Canons, very many of which, 
he says, appear to have been written in the second 
century. And though he admits that in the Apostles’ 
time there may seem to be some “confusion in the names 
of bishop and presbyter, yet Theodoret, he observes, 
accounts for it as follows:—In the age of the Apostles 
themselves, there were three orders in the Church ; 
bishops, then called also apostles ; presbyters, sometimes 
called by that name, and sometimes by the name of 
bishops; and deacons ;—but afterwards, the name of apos- 
ies being strictly confined to those who were such, and 
expiring with them, the name of bishops was given to the 
priests of the first order; and that of presbyters to those 
of the second order: the name of apostles having ceased 
to be given to priests of the first order before the 
martyrdom of Tgnatius. Thus, according to Theodoret, 
bishops and presbyters were distinguished, both in office 
aud name, under Ignatius. 

pus Moreover, the testimony of Jerome,” he adds, “to 
the existence of the three orders in the Church before the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, is express.” In a letter to Eva- 
grius, he writes, “that we may know the apostolical 
tradition, taken from the Old Testament, even that as 
Aaron, his sons, and the Levites were in the temple, so 

Flay. Vopiscus in Saturnino, | Routh, Relig. Saer. i. p. 169%; 
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should there be bishops, and presbyters, and deacons in 
the Church.” And again, on St. Matthew (c. xxiii.), he 
says, “which the Apostles also did, ordaining presbyters 
and bishops in every province.” And once more, in his 
commentary upon Titus, ‘before that, by the instigation 
of the devil, there were parties in religion, and it was 
said, I am of Paul, I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, the 
Churches were governed by a common council of presby- 
ters; but when each man thought those whom he had 
himself baptized his own, not Christ’s, it was decreed 
throughout the whole world, that one of the presbyters 
should be elected to preside over all the rest, to whom 
the whole care of the Church should belong, and that 
thus the seeds of schism should be taken away.” And 
again—that “afterwards one was elected, as a remedy 
against schism, lest every one drawing partisans to him- 
self, should split the Church of Christ in pieces. For 
that at Alexandria, from Mark, the Evangelist, even to 
Heraclas and Dionysius, Bishops, the Presbyters always 
named one out of their body to be placed in a higher 
rank, as Bishop.” 

“This, then,” says Pearson, “ was, without all doubt, 
the opinion of Jerome, that although in the writings of 
the Apostles, particularly whilst Peter and Paul flourished, 
no difference was to be found, as appeared to him, between 
those called bishops*and presbyters; yet, that towards 
the end of the Apostles’ time, a little before the death 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, or certainly before the death of 
St. John, it was decreed throughout all the world, that 
one man should be set above the rest, to whom the whole 
eare of the Church should belong, and who should be 
called peculiarly the Bishop.” 

Such Jerome represents to be the primitive apostolical 
tradition;' such the remedy provided against schisms, 
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which had already broken out, whilst the Apostles were 
alive; such the clear testimony borne by St. Mark him- 
self, with respect to Alexandria; and, accordingly, in the 
catalogues of the presidents of all the Churches which 
Jerome thenceforward gives, he calls them all Bzshops. 
“Thus, all those,” continues Pearson, “who have repre-~ 
sented the names of Bishop and Presbyter as confounded 
in the writings of the Apostles, have at the same time 
taught,' that either from the very first, or during the life- 
time of Peter and Paul, or before the beginning of the 
second century, and whilst St. John was still living, there 
were three orders and degrees in the Church.” 

On these and on other grounds, which he advances, 
Pearson does not hesitate to affirm, that when Ignatius 
speaks of dishops as a first, and of presbyters as a second 
order, he uses those words in the sense familiarly attached 
to them in his own day, or in the sense in which they 
were used in the ecclesiastical laws. 

* Lastly, with respect to the language of the Epistle, 
which Daillé contends contains words in bad taste, words 
employed in peculiar senses, words repeated again and 
again, words novel and bombastic, words not compounded 
according to strict rule and analogy, whilst he denounces 
the inscriptions as clumsy imitations of those of St. Paul, 
Pearson regards them as objections of no weight what- 
ever, and which, if admitted, cou in no possible way 
vitally affect the genuineness of the Letters. For who is 
to say what perfection or imperfection of style was to be 
expected in the real Ignatius? However they serve the 
good turn of drawing out Pearson, who sifts them with all 
the patience of the great scholar which he was; and, in 
so doing, takes opportunities of clearing up difficulties in 
his author, and of developing general features of classical 
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and ecclesiastical Greek, very well worth the close atten- 
tion of every theological student;’ giving proof, as he 
goes along, of the wide compass over which his reading 
had ranged, and the critical eye which he had exercised 
upon it. And having now “scattered the rear” of his 
antagonist’s argument, he concludes with the observation, 
that “all who delight to give honour even to the presby- 
ier, will find the dignity of that order nowhere better sus- 
tained than in these Epistles; and that they will nowhere 
discover that order established with reverence, where they 
do not discover also the prerogative of the bishop.” 

Such is a sketch of Bishop Pearson’s argument for the 
authority of the Epistles of Ignatius; made, however, I 
am aware, in a manner that must be far from satisfactory 
to those who are intimately acquainted with the work 
itself which contains it; for in any attempt at abridg- 
ment of reasoning so close and consecutive, the party 
undertaking it must find out the constraint of his position, 
“sestuat infelix angusto limite,” and must regret that he 
cannot carry away with him the conviction of his readers, 
in the manner which the cause, if properly pleaded, would 
warrant him to expect. 

After this powerful vindication of the genuineness of 
the Epistles, the controversy slept, till the discovery of 
certain Syriac MSS. in the present century revived it. 
These MSS. consist of the three Epistles, to Polycarp, 
the Ephesians, and the Romans, together with some 
other Syriac treatises containing extracts from the Epis- 
tles of Ignatius. They were discovered in a monastery 
in the desert of Nitria in Egypt, by Mr. Tattam, in the 
years 1838, 1839, and 1841. 

These three Epistles were found to exhibit a much 
shorter text even than that of the short Epistles as pre- 
viously known in the Greek ; and as many of the passages 

1 Pearson, Vind. Ignat. ii. c. xiv. p. 9. 
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thus eliminated were amongst the strongest testimonies 
to the authority of the Bishop in the age of Ignatius, 
which are to be found in these Epistles, it is not a matter 
for wonder that, in days like our own, the new text should 
be hailed with great satisfaction by many, and every effort 
made to recommend and sustain it. 

Accordingly, it has been contended that the three 
Epistles now discovered in the Syriac are all of the seven 
that we can pronounce. genuine; and that the text of 
these three, brief as it is, is the genuine text. 

On the other hand, it is maintained, that the circum- 
stances of the case will be best accounted for by consi- 
dering the contents of the MSS. an abridgment of the 
shorter Epistles, as we have long possessed them; some 
of them omitted in it: and the substance of those which 
are produced, greatly curtailed.. In defence of this lat- 
ter hypothesis, it is argued, that if we are now to con- 
clude the three Epistles only, viz. that to Polycarp, that 
to the Ephesians, and that to the Romans, genuine, be- 
cause these three are all which appear in the Syriac 
MSS. brought from Nitria, it would have been necessary 
to conclude in 1839 that one of them only, viz. that to 
Polycarp, was genuine; the budget of MSS. brought to 
England by Mr. Tattam on his first expedition containing 
no others; that if a second excursion produced the other 
two, there is no reason why a third to the same, or some 
other monastery, might not produce the remaining four ; 
that at all events it is very premature to affirm that, be- 
cause three Epistles have turned up, there are only three 
in the world. 

Further, that there is an Armenian version, printed at 
Constantinople in 1783, made from a Syriac version, 
which is found to contain not only the seven Epistles 
ordinarily accepted, but six more universally rejected ; 
that if, therefore, we are to regulate our canon of the 
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Ignatian Epistles by Syriac MSS., we oven to receive 
thirteen instead of three.! 

Moreover, that there are.several short quotations from 
the Greek Epistle to the Ephesians in Polycarp’s Epistle 
to the Philippians which are not found in the Syriac 
text of that Epistle of Ignatius, and several others from 
others of Ignatius’ Epistles in the Greek also found in 
Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians, where the LEipistles 
themselves are wanting in the Syriac. 

That there is a passage in Clemens Alexandrinus re- 
lating to the star which appeared at the Epiphany, that 
has all the look of being copied from one in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians; but though the passage is in the 
Greek, it is not in the Syriac text. 

That there is another in Tertullian (De Carne Christi, 
ce. v.) which has a similar correspondence with another 
in the same Epistle to the Ephesians; but it is in the 
Greek text, and not-in the Syriac that it is found. 

That there is a passage in Eusebius which seems to 
refer to one in the Epistle to the Trallians; but the 
Epistle to the Trallians exists in the Greek, and not in 
the Syriac; that the same Eusebius says, Ignatius wrote 
his Epistle to the Ephesians and to the Romans from 
Smyrna, whilst he was staying with Polycarp; but no 
mention is made of Smyrna in the Syriac, though it is in 
the Greek; that he further says, Ignatius wrote his 
Epistle to Polycarp from TZvroas, and in that Epistle 
commended to his friend’s care his own Church at An- 
tioch; both which circumstances are manifest in the 
Greek, but neither of them in the Syriac version.’ 

That in St. Chrysostom there are a great many short 
quotations from the Greek text of the Epistle to the 

1 Quarterly Review, No. clxxy. ? English Review, viii. p. 331. 
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Ephesians, not one of which is to be met with in the 
Syriac. | 

It is further objected, that the same collection of 
Syriac MSS. which supplies the text of the three Epis- 
tles, contains certain other Syriac works which, in turn, 
supply references to the same three Epistles, but that the 
corresponding passages in the two cases are not identical. 
What confidence, then, it is said, can we have in the text 
of the three Epistles being the true text? Is not the 
sound conclusion rather, that as the Syriac texts in the 
two cases differ, they are both of them translations, loose 
or abridged, of the original text, the Greek ? 

Nay, more: it is perceived that some of the quotations 
from the three Epistles contained in these tracts are not 
found in the Syriac copies of these Epistles at all, where- 
as they are all found in the Greek.! 

To the argument that the context of the Syriac Epis- 
tles runs smooth from beginning to end, exhibiting no 
chasms, gaps, or mutilations of any kind, it is replied, 
that if this were true, the reasoning is of little worth; 
for that these Epistles are evidently written as the 
thoughts arose in the writer's mind, without any con- 
secutive order, and therefore without any chain to break, 
as may be said, indeed, of almost all letters. But that, in | 
this instance, the fact itself admits of dispute; for that 
passages in the Syriac may be pointed out, where pre- 
vious matters seem to be referred to, which do, indeed, 
exist in the Greek, but which do not in the Syriac.’ 

That on the whole, therefore, the hypothesis that these 
Syriac Epistles are an epitome of the Greek, is far more 
probable than that the Greek Epistles are the others 
interpolated; more especially as it was far from uncom- 
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mon for abridgments to be made of early Christian 
writers, however the editor of the Syriac Epistles may 
deny it.’ Novatianus is said to have abridged Tertullian 5 
Prosper, Augustin; Eucherius, Cassian; Bede, Isidore; 
and many other instances of the same kind might be 
given.” 

To some other suggestions of Mr. Cureton, the editor 
of these Syriae Epistles, and their champion, it is alleged, 
it is difficult to reply, because it is difficult to see how 
they bear on the question; as that the Syriac was the 
natural language of Ignatius; for what is this to the pur- 
pose, if it is not contended, even by Mr. Cureton, that 
the Syriac was the tongue in which the original Epistles 
were written? and, enamoured as he is of his new text, 
he has not the boldness to make this assertion ;° though, 
indeed, the fact itself is disputable. Ignatius was pro- 
bably a Roman; the name the same as Egnatius, which 
often occurs in Cicero, Tacitus, and elsewhere; and he 
was probably sent to Rome for execution, as being a 
citizen of Rome. Moreover, Antioch was a Grecian 
colony. Theophilus and Chrysostom did not write in 
Syriac; indeed, the latter expressly tells us, that those 
in his time who spoke this language were the more il- 
literate inhabitants of the country ;* and as for the Syriac 
form which he discovers in certain Greek compounds, 
which he adduces, he forgets that the Greek Testament 
furnishes the same in nearly all the cases. 

It should seem, therefore, that the authority of the 
Ignatian Epistles, as read in the shorter copies in the 
Greek, remains, at least, where it was when Bishop Pear- 
son took leave of the controversy on the subject; or, if 
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altered at all, improved, since these MSS. bear testimony 
that at a very early period, not later than the beginning 
of the sixth century,’ there were translations of these 
Epistles into the Syriac; translations which, taken as 
abridgments, confirm our Greek text, and add another 
strand to the cord of evidence by which the truth of 
these Epistles is bound up. 

And now to return to our narrative of persecution, 
after a digression prompted by its history under Trajan. 
Ignatius, having dispatched these letters on the road, 
after being disappointed of landing at Puteoli, and pur- 
suing the track of St. Paul, by a contrary wind, reached 
the Tiber, and so arrived at Rome. Here, whilst all the 
brethren kneeled about him, he offered up prayers to the 
Saviour for the Churches, for quiet times, and for mutual 
peace and love; and was then led into the amphitheatre. 
The wild beasts speedily did their office; but a few of the 
larger bones of their victim remaining, they were gathered 
up by the friends who had accompanied him on his last 


journey, and were conveyed by them to Antioch, to ‘be 
deposited in the Church.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Persecutions of the Christians in the Reign of Hadrian.—The 
Defences of Christianity, or Apologies.—Tertullian’s Apology a 
Specimen.—Origen the first Writer on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 


I now proceed to the annals of persecution in the reign 
of Hadrian, the successor of Trajan. Hadrian, perhaps, is 
not to be ranked amongst the princes who waged war di- 
rectly against the Christians. Tertullian indeed expressly 
exempts him from that class;* and the report which pre- 
vailed, however groundless, that he had an intention to 
deify Jesus Christ, and build Him a temple, at any rate 
proves that he was not regarded as unfriendly to them.” 
Still the proceedings against them which had been carried 
on under Trajan, were not discontinued under him; the 
law which made Christianity a capital offence not being 
altered, and the populace exasperated against them as bit- 
terly as before. It is true they were not to be sought for 
—the rescript from Trajan to Pliny secured them this boon 
hut if brought before the magistrate and convicted, they 
were to be punished. Here, however, was latitude enough 
left for their mal-treatment, a latitude of which the mob was 
quite ready to take advantage, however little the Emperor 
himself might personally desire it. But the populace, we 
may perceive, was by this time beginning to beard the Go- 
vernment, and to expect that whatever was their pleasure 
should be obeyed. The Apology of Tertullian, written 
some fifty years later than this period, which complains so 
loudly of the wrongs done to the Christians, was probably 
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composed under a Prince (Severus) who would have 
protected them had he been able.’ But whilst he was 
engaged in his Parthian wars, the multitude, presuming 
upon his occupation and absence, dealt with the Christians 
as the sanguinary edicts on their statute-books, and their 
own passions which seconded those edicts, prescribed; 
laughing to scorn any qualification of their severity which 
might happen to be attempted by the reigning Prince. 
So does it seem to have fared with Hadrian. He was 
one of the most locomotive of the Emperors of Rome; 
“his life was almost a perpetual journey,” there was not 
a province in his vast empire which he had not visited. 
However well disposed, or at least indifferent, he might be 
to the Christians, his irregular residence at head-quarters 
must have introduced laxity into his government, and have 
given occasion, in all probability, to those who sought it, 
for acting against the Christians on their own account. 
Certain it is that they did so; and when the sports of the 
amphitheatre drew the multitude together, and stimulated 
their thirst for blood, a cry of “Christianos ad leones” 
was wont to be raised, which the magistrates found it 
difficult to restrain. Accordingly Serenius Granianus, a 
Proconsul of Asia, moved by the gross injustice of such 
proceedings, actually appealed to the Emperor on behalf 
of these victims of popular rancour. The answer of 
Hadrian to this appeal is on record, addressed, however, 
not to Granianus, but to Minucius Fundanus, his sue- 
cessor, a circumstance perhaps significant in itself of the 
delay in the transaction of business which the migratory 
habits of the Emperor occasioned, and the slow pace at 
which the redress of wrongs could be procured. An 
answer, it may be added, which, it would appear from a 
fragment of Melito’s, was not communicated to Fundanus 
1 Tertullian, Ad Scap. § 4; p. 58. 
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‘only, but “to many others,” by which may probably be 
meant the governors of provinces in general.’ It was to 
the effect that parties were at liberty to take measures 
against the Christians after a legal manner, and before a 
proper tribunal, but not to assail them with importunate 
cries and clamour2 Neither were they to escape without 
severe punishment if the charge proved to be malicious.’ 
So long as the laws of Nero were unrepealed, a rescript 
such as this could have simply served as a manifestation 
that the Emperor himself had no wish that the Christians 
should be hunted to the death* The clause which 
threatened the false and vindictive accusers with retri- 
bution was plausible, but not calculated to defeat the 
denunciation against the Christians, made, not by indivi- 
duals, but by the shouts of irresponsible multitudes in the 
amphitheatre. Temperament might have dictated this 
edict, such as it was, or some sense of justice, or possibly 
(for Hadrian was an investigator of curious questions) the 
perusal of the written “ Defences of Christianity” which 
now began to appear. Two vindications of it of this kind 
were addressed to him: the one by Quadratus, perhaps a 
Bishop of Athens; the other by. Aristides, a distinguished 
Christian of the same place, each of whom took advantage 
of the Emperor's sojourn in that capital, to put their 
arguments into his hands. Unfortunately a few fragments 
only of these documents survive. But as they are the 
first of a class which afterwards became numerous under 
the name of Apologies, and which contributed largely to 
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make the character of Christianity better known, and to 
mitigate persecution, it may be well to set before you a 
general idea of them. This perhaps may be best done, as 
they are pretty uniform in their plan, by giving a brief 
analysis of one of them; and that which TI will select, 
though in so doing I shall anticipate a little, shall be the 
Apology of Tertullian, by far the most remarkable of those 
which have come down to our times. The title itself of 
Apology, which means a Defence before a Judge, and 
which originated perhaps as to the primitive application 
of it, in the term used by St. Paul with reference to his 
three Defences, that before Felix,’ that before the Jews, 
and that before Agrippa,’ is ominous of the position in 
which the Christians were standing in these dangerous 
days. That of Tertullian was written at Carthage, pro- 
bably, as I have said, under the reign of Severus, and is 
addressed, not, perhaps, inthis instance to the Emperor, 
but to the governors of proconsular Asia. It begins 
with remonstrating against the practice which obtained 
of condemning the Christians unheard. Evil, says he, 
naturally shrinks from scrutiny; Christianity courts it. 
If Christians are the criminals they are said to be, let 
them, at least, be put upon a level with other criminals ; 
let them be tried before they are condemned. Let not 
the charges of infanticide, of devouring human flesh, and 
of indulging afterwards in promiscuous intercourse in the 
dark, be flung about without proof. Let the evidence of 
such doings be produced.t There are persons enough in 
the world ready to supply it; the Jew through jealousy ; 
the soldier through a spirit of extortion; the slave out 
of gratification of his slavish temper. It is not the 
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Christians, but the heathen, who destroy their children ; 
and in spite of the laws,’ expose them without remorse 
to die. It is not the Christians who revel in human 
blood; on the contrary, they abstain even from that of 
animals; it is the heathen who may be seen feeding on 
the wild beast who has fallen in the amphitheatre, itself 
reeking with the gore of the swordsman it has slain.’ 
It is not the Christians who are guilty of incest—they 
have the utmost reverence for their marriage vow ; but 
the heathen, stimulated, indeed, by the example of their 
gods, and who thus pave the way for its fuller and more 
ample commission, by providing troops of victims for the 
pander out of the foundlings he picks up, whom their 
unnatural parents have cast out. 

Neither can the charge of Atheism be sustained against 
the Christians till the character of the gods they reject 
is ascertained. But the gods of the heathen were sim- 
ply dead men deified; and as the world must have ex- 
isted and been in action before these men could occupy 
it, there must have been creatures before there were gods 
to create them (§ xi.). Neither of men, were the best 
always made choice of for gods; on the contrary, forni- 
cators, adulterers, despisers of parents, and the like, were 
exalted to that rank, and those who would be condemned 
on earth, are appointed to be adored in heaven. Where 
was the god more wise than Cato; more just and brave 
than Scipio; more magnanimous than Pompey; more 
fortunate than Sylla; more wealthy than Croesus: more 
eloquent than Tully? ‘Then, as for the reverence due to 
the representatives of such gods, who less alive to it 
than the heathen themselves? Scarcely do they treat 
the Christians with greater contumely (§ xii.) They 
fashion them with axes and saws and files. They cut off 
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their heads, and replace them by means of lead, glue, and 
rivets. They sell them to supply a need, and melt them 
into pots and pans when they are worn out. (§ xiii.) They 
let out their temples to-the highest bidder, as they do 
the stalls of the herb-market; the auctioneer in both 
cases the same. They make these very temples the 
scenes of their abominations, and acts of lewdness are 
carried on whilst the incense is burning. (§ xiv.) They 
offer to them only the vile and refuse of their cattle, or 
only the heads and hoofs of such as are of a better kind, 
and defraud them of a third of their tithes. The players 
expose their vices on the stage; the philosophers express 
contempt for their follies in the closet. The very abjects 
of the amphitheatre make a mock of the attributes of 
some of them; and one tests the corpse with the glow- 
ing brand of Mercury, and another dispatches the re- 
mains of life with the mallet of the brother of Jove. 
Once more the heathen change their ground of reproach, 
and abandoning that of Atheism, taunt the Christians, 
like the Jews before them, with worshipping the head of 
an ass. Yet they might have known, that when Pompey 
took Jerusalem, and penetrated the Holy of Holies, he 
found there, as Tacitus, the author of the scandal, tells us, 
no image whatever, either of this or of any other kind. 
(§ xvi.) And they might have remembered that they 
make objects of worship themselves of all manner of 
four-footed beasts, with Epona to lead them. Again, 
they shift their attack, and accuse the Christians of pay- 
ing their devotions to the cross. If it were so, they may 
be said virtually to do the same. Their figures of Pallas 
and Ceres are but the trunk of a cross; the trophies in 
their triumphs are suspended on a cross; the casts of 
their gods are moulded on a cross. Or is it the sun they 
bow down to?—a charge to which the practice of the 
Christians of turning to the east when they pray, gives 
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occasion ; still, if the Christians set apart the day of the 
sun for a holyday, the heathen devote that of Saturn to 
festivity and rest. 

(§ xvii.) Thus far, the Apology has been engaged in 
exposing the heathen; it now proceeds to describe and 
vindicate the Christian. 

The Christians worship one God, manifested by the tes- 
timony of his works, and by that of the soul itself; of 
the soul, which, however sunk and debased by idolatry, 
still, when restored to itself, and roused as from a sur- 
feit, a sleep, or a disease, names “ God,” in the general, 
as the name proper to the true God; exclaiming “Great 
God,” “Good God,” “God grant,” and acknowledging 
Him as a Judge in the ejaculations, “God seeth,” “I 
commend to God,” “God shall recompense.” (§ xviii.) 
This God, in order to make Himself more fully known, 
has communicated to mankind, through the Divine Spirit, 
a Revelation of Himself in writing; a Revelation which 
tells of his creation of the world; of his judgments on 
the earth by water and by fire; of the precepts necessary 
to be observed to procure his favour ; of the rewards of 
eternal life which await his true worshippers; of the 
flames no less lasting, which shall be the lot of the pro- 
fane; and of the resurrection previous to the consumma- 
tion of these decrees. These writings, put within the 
reach of all, by the translation into the Greek, made 
through the efforts of Ptolemy, demand acceptance; first, 
because of their extreme antiquity, Moses having pre- 
eeded the Trojan war by a thousand years (§ xix.),—such 
is the chronology both of Tertullian (if, indeed, this para- 
graph is genuine), and of Theophilus,'—and the latest of 
the prophets being as early as the earliest philosophers, 
law-givers, or historians of the heathen; secondly, be- 
cause they contain many prophecies of events, which have 
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actually happened, or are happening; and, accordingly, 
having been found true to the past and the present, they 
are to be trusted for the future. 

(§ xix.) But it may be retorted—nevertheless the Chris- 
tians do not themselves observe the Jewish ritual, whilst 
they profess to believe the Jewish Scriptures. (§ xxi.) 
True, but those Scriptures anticipated this very contin- 
gency. They threatened the Jews, for their wickedness, 
with this very dispersion they are now experiencing; for- 
bidden, as they are, even so much as to touch their native 
soil with the sole of their foot; they foretold that God 
would choose another people, gathered out of all the 
earth, as the recipients of his grace; that of this grace 
the Son of God should be the Dispenser—the Son by 
whom He created the world; begotten of God; of one 
substance with Him (ex unitate substantia); God of God 
(de Deo Deus), as light is of light (ut lumen de lumine) ; 
that this Divine Being should enter into a Virgin’s womb, 
take flesh of her, and be born man and God. Moreover, 
so clear were these Scriptures on this subject, that the 
Jews even yet expect his advent; the point of contention 
between the Christians and themselves being, not whether 
such event was to be, but whether it has been already, 
the error of the Jew arising from his overlooking the fact 
that two advents are foretold: the one in humiliation, 
which has come to pass, and has proved repulsive to him 
by reason of the meanness of its circumstances; the 
other, in glory, still in futurity, the expectation of which 
he is led to cherish by the promise of its grandeurs 
(§ xxi.) This Christ, whom the Jews regarded as a 
mere man, cast out devils, cured the blind, healed the 
lepers, raised the dead, commanded the elements; but 
_all this they attributed to magic, and, jealous of his favour 
with the people, they delivered Him to Pilate, who con- 
demned Him to death. But the sun withdrew his light 
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at the execution of the Saviour, as the archives of Rome 
attest; and on the third day the grave gave Him up; and 
having passed forty days on earth among his Disciples, 
and having ordained them to the office of preaching 
throughout the world, He was taken up to heaven in a 
cloud. All which particulars were at the time reported 
by Pilate, himself a Christian at heart, to Tiberius. 
Meanwhile, in obedience to the command, the Disciples 
dispersed themselves on their mission; and, in confidence 
of the truth they taught, took patiently, even willingly, 
persecution at the hand of the Jews, and eventually at 
those of Nero, who shed their blood, which proved to be 
the Church’s seed. Thus “do the Christians worship 
God through Christ.” 

(§ xxii.) Moreover, the demons themselves, whom the 
heathen adore, bear their testimony to Christ ; for demons 
they are whom they adopt for gods, induced to do so by 
the powers they wield, the subtilty and tenuity of their 
substance affording a prodigious faculty of locomotion, 
and consequently an ubiquitous knowledge, which often 
seems to approach the prophetic. Yet they fear Christ 
in God, and God in Christ, and are accordingly in sub- 
jection to the servants of God and of Christ, at whose 
bidding they come out of the bodies of persons who have 
possessed, and shame the lookers-on. 

(§ xxiv.) Thus, by their own confession, the gods of 
the heathen are no gods, and consequently the Christians 
no atheists, because they reject them. But if gods they 
were, they are still, according to the heathen system itself, 
subordinate to a god who is supreme, whom Plato repre- 
sents as surrounded by such satellites. Moreover, free- 
dom of religious opinion is allowed to others—every 
country and city has gods of its own: Syria, Astarte ; 
Arabia, Dasares; Africa, Coelestis; and so on; the pro- 
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vinces Roman, the gods not so. Why should the same 
privilege be denied to Christians? 

(§ xxv.) But Rome has risen to greatness under her 
present gods, it will be said, and through her reverence 
for them. Were then Sterculus and Mutunus, and La- 
rentina her auxiliaries? Would not the foreign deities 
naturalised at Rome have had stronger claims upon them 
from their own countries? How was it that Jupiter 
suffered Crete to fall under the Romans; and that Juno 
yielded up to them Carthage? Rome had not shaped her 
religion into what it eventually proved to be, till she was 
already consolidated. The religion of Numa was of the 
simplest. He introduced no images, no temples, no 
capitols rivalling the skies, but a casual altar of turf and 
a Samian jar, which sent up an exhalation, such as it was; 
a god to be seen nowhere. It was not religion, but the 
absence of it, that was the making of Rome. It was 
war; war, which confounds sacred and profane; which 
respects gods and enemies alike, and leads both captive. 
(§ xxviii.) Let this suffice to show that the Christians 
are not guilty of blaspheming the gods, when gods they 
are not; and that they are right when they refuse to do 
sacrifice to them, and purchase peace at such a price. 
The heathen, to be sure, wonder at their obstinacy, and 
advise them to give way; but they know that such sug- 
gestion proceeds from the devil and his angels, who are 
confederate against them, and they persevere, feeling that 
they are triumphant when they are condemned. 

(§ xxviii.) When, however, they decline doing sacrifice 
to the gods of the heathen, it is cast in their teeth, that 
they do not wish Cesar well, in whose behalf, perhaps, 
the offering is to be made. (§ xxix.) But, surely, it ought 
to appear that these deities have power to help Cesar. 
He rather protects them than they him. Doubtless, if 
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they felt a concern about anything, it would be about 
their own statues; yet they are indebted for the safety 
even of these, to Cesar’s guards. They, forsooth, are 
religious, who seek this blessing for Cesar in a quarter 
where the search is fruitless; and overlook that God who 
can indeed furnish it; and persecute his worshippers who 
know how to approach Him for it. (§ xxx.) For with 
faces upturned, with outstretched hands, with hearts cor- 
responding, with chaste bodies, sanctified spirits, they 
pray each and all to God, who can grant their petitions, 
for rulers in general, that they may have a long life, a 
secure empire, a safe home, brave armies, a faithful senate, 
an upright people, a world at peace, and whatever else 
may be the wish of the man and the Cesar. Others they 
leave to go to their gods with a pennyworth of incense, a 
drop or two of wine, the blood of a mangy ox, and a foul 
conscience, and wonder that the hearts of the priests are 
not examined rather than those of the victims. ({§ xxx.) 
Neither can it be said that the Christians act thus out of 
a spirit of adulation. It is in obedience to the Word of 
God, which is their rule, and which enjoins them to 
pray not for their emperors only, but for their enemies. 
(§ xxxii.) Besides, the Christians are bound to wish well 
to the stability of the empire, seeing that, on its over- 
throw, violence awaits the universal world, and a sea of 
troubles. ({ xxxiii.) Nevertheless to call the emperor a 
god would be to deny that he is an emperor; for an 
emperor he would not be unless he were a man, a fact of 
which he is repeatedly reminded by the monitor at his 
back, when he rides in his chariot on the day of his 
‘Triumph. (§ xxxv.) But because they will not dis- 
grace themselves by keeping the Festival of the Emperor 
with the ordinary rites, they are denounced as public 
enemies! Certainly they will not sink the city into a 
tavern, on that occasion, nor rush in troops to deeds of 
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lust and violence. They cannot think that those things 
are fit to be done on the festal day of the ruler, which 
are not fit to be done on any other day. They challenge 
the Quirites themselves, the native populace of the Seven 
Hills, who charge them with disloyalty to the prince, to 
say whether their own hearts would bear examination on 
this matter; whether they are themselves sincere at the 
very moment when their tongues are exclaiming—* May 
Jupiter take from our years to add to thine!” True, it 
will be said, but it is only the dregs of the people to 
whom these remarks apply. Has, then, no unfriendly 
whisper escaped from the senate, the knights, the camp ? 
Whence came the Cassii, the Nigri, the Albini? Were 
all these Christians, or were they Romans? Who are 
they that consult astrologers, soothsayers, augurs, magi- 
cians, touching the life of Cesar, paying their vows all 
the while to him and his genius? (§ xxxvi.) Loyalty to 
the Emperor is not made apparent by an outward rite, 
but by a sentiment of hearty good-will towards him ; and 
the religion of the Christians teaches them to have charity 
in themselves not only to him, but to all men, foes even 
as well as friends. (§ xxxvii.) And is it not notorious, 
that though the Christians are assailed with stones and 
firebrands, and have even their dead bodies dishonoured, 
they never retaliate? and yet it would be easy for them 
to have their revenge. A few torches would suffice for 
it in a single night. Numbers are not wanting to them. 
“ They are a people of yesterday,” no doubt, but they fill 
cities, islands, castles, municipalities, assemblies, the camp, 
the tribes, the companies, palace, senate, forum ; in short, 
every place but the temples. Neither is courage lacking 
to them, for they are ready to suffer, it is evident, where 
their religion calls for it ; hay, were they but simply to 
withdraw themselves, such a multitude are they, that 
the very secession would create alarm: not to say that 
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it would deliver the State up to those evil spirits, who 
finding the house empty would take possession of it. 
(§ xxxviii.) The Christians cannot be construed into a 
faction or confederacy, dangerous to the Government, and 
war be waged against them on that account. They are 
dead to ambition. No affairs are less to their taste than 
public affairs. They certainly renounce the shows; will 
have nothing to do with the circus, the theatre, the arena. 
The Epicureans are left to choose their own pleasures ; 
why should not the Christians, though their selection 
may not be the same? (§ xxxix.) But as faction or 
confederacy is laid to their charge, let us see to what it 
really amounts. The foundation of it is a common re- 
ligion. They assemble together in a congregation, and 
beset God with prayers. They pray for the emperors, 
for authorities, for quiet times, for an interval before the 
end of all things. They administer exhortations, reproofs, 
and godly censure. They excommunicate. Approved 
elders preside over them. They have a treasury made 
up of the voluntary monthly offerings of such as are 
charitably disposed. They draw upon that treasury, not 
for feasts and revels, but for the relief of orphans, of aged 
persons, of the shipwrecked, of the prisoner. They are 
“ Brethren,” so called, both because they love one another, 
and are children of the same Father, even God. They 
have a common property; they have a common meal; 
no voluptuous banquet, requiring an army of cooks, as 
elsewhere, but simply a meal “where Jove is,” by which 
name, indeed, it is designated. They begin it with 
prayer, with prayer they end it; and it is not in order to 
indulge in scenes of revelry and riot, that they disperse. 
(§ xl.) Such is the faction or confederacy of Christians. - 
Rather should such titles be applied to those who plot 
together to defame them; who, if the Tiber overflows its 
banks, or the Nile keeps within its channel; if the 
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heavens be shut up and the earth quake; if there be 
famine and pestilence, or any other national calamity, 
forthwith exclaim, “Christianos ad leones.” Yet did these 
things never come to pass till there were Christians, 
forsooth? ({§xli.) Rather are these judgments, if judg- 
ments they are, imputable to those who worship false 
gods, and neglect the True One; whilst the Christians 
themselves, owing to their social connection with the 
others, unhappily share in them. ; 

(§ xlii.) But the Christians, it is said, are unprofitable 
citizens. How so, when they are living amongst others, 
partakers with them in food, dress, furniture? They are 
not Brachmans—they are not hermits—they frequent the 
same forum, shambles, baths, taverns, shops, inns, markets, 
as other men. They do not repair to the same religious 
services, it is true, nor sit down, e.g. at the Feast of 
Bacchus, like others; but they feed elsewhere on the 
same supplies. They do not wear chaplets, but they pos- 
sess themselves of flowers. They do not appear at the 
games, but they purchase elsewhere such things as are 
sold there. They do not contribute to the dues of the 
temples, but they give alms to the poor; distributing 
more in a single street than falls to the lot of the temple; 
it is too much to expect them to contribute to mendicant 
gods also. Whilst they pay taxes with a scrupulosity, 
which, as compared with the ordinary practice, more than 
balances whatever other losses the State sustains by them. 
(§ xliii.) At the same time, certain classes there are, no 
doubt, who may justly complain of the unprofitableness 
of the Christians—panders, procurers, miscreants of the 
baths, assassins, poisoners, soothsayers, and the like. 
(§ xliv.) Nor is this all; amongst the numberless culprits 
that are brought before the magistrates, when is there 
found a Christian? (§ xlv.) It is natural that it should 
be so. Others are deterred from crime simply by the 
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fear that human sagacity may detect, and human authority 
punish it; the Christians, by a sense of God’s presence, to 
whom nothing is hid, and from whose vengeance nothing 
can escape. (§ xlvi.) But the philosophers, it is urged 
in reply, are upon a level with the Christians in all this 
—they, too, have their notions of morality—they preach 
justice, patience, sobriety, charity, innocence. Then why 
not put the Christians on a level with them in the treat- 
ment dealt out to them? They are not compelled to do 
sacrifice, to take oaths, to join processions. They are 
allowed to undermine the gods, and disparage the prince 
with impunity, if not with approval. But in point of 
fact, the philosophers are not upon a level with the 
Christians in their moral teaching. Socrates, one of the 
first of that class, was denounced as a corrupter of the 
youth of Athens. Diogenes had his Phryne. He too, 
with a pride of another sort from that of Plato, trampled 
his gorgeous furniture under foot. Pythagoras and Zeno 
each affected the chief rule in their respective cities. 
Lycureus had so little self-control, that he starved him- 
self to death because the Lacedemonians had presumed 
to alter his laws. Yet all these retain among you the 
name and reputation of wise men; whereas, if any 
amongst us walks unworthily of his calling, he is at once 
expelled from our body. Where, then, is the likeness 
between the philosopher and the Christian—the disciple 
of Greece and of Heaven—the trafficker for fame and for 
_ galvation—the talker and the doer—the builder and the 
destroyer—the author of error and the restorer of truth 
—its plunderer and its guardian? (§ xlvii.) Besides, the 
Scriptures, the antiquity of some of which is far beyond 
the date of the philosophers, is the magazine from which 
they drew whatever was good in their systems, though by 
their sophistries they debased and perplexed the know- 


ledge they derived from them. Thus with respect to the 
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Deity: they must needs discuss his quality, his nature, 
his seat; whether He is corporeal or incorporeal ; whether 
He consists of atoms or of numbers; whether He is active 
or inactive. With respect to the world, whether it is 
created or uncreated. With respect to the soul, whether 
it is eternal or dissoluble. Nay, such are some of their 
fabulous corruptions of the truth, that they have exposed 
it to ridicule; and a judgment to come is scoffed at, be- 
cause they have established a tribunal in the shades 
below; and a hell, because they have their Pyriphlege- 
thon; and a paradise, because they have their Elysian 
Fields. But whence is it that these caricatures are de- 
rived, save from those mysteries of our own, which are 
long anterior to them; the one the substance, the other 
the distorted reflection? (§ xlviii.) Yet, mark the unfair- 
ness of mankind. If a philosopher, a Pythagoras, for 
example, holds the opinion that a man may be made out 
of a beast, and that animals are to be avoided as food, lest 
in devouring them we should be eating our ancestors, he 
makes proselytes; whereas if a Christian maintains that a 
future body is fashioned out of an antecedent one, Caius 
out of Caius, the identity preserved, he is pelted with 
sticks and stones: yet, what is incredible in the propo- 
sition, that whereas the man who did not exist once, does 
exist now, the same after he has ceased to exist shall 
exist again?—the second process presenting fewer diffi- 
culties than the first, and nature full of analogies to 
‘confirm it. 

(§ xlix.) But even if the doctrines of the Christians 
were false, they are at any rate useful. Those who hold 
them, having a fear of punishment and hope of reward 
ever before their eyes, are improved by them; and that. 
which is beneficial should rather be presumed to be true. 
At the very least they are harmless; and should be pun- — 
ished, if at all, by derision, not the sword, fire, the cross, 
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and the wild beast—and these are the weapons wielded 
against the Christians not merely by the populace, but 
by their superiors, who are desirous to pay them court ; 
though, after all, they cannot be touched except of their 
own free choice, for a matter of choice it is, whether 
they will be Christians. (§ 1.) Why, then, complain, it 
will be replied, if they have their own wish? They have 
it as the soldier has it when he fights a battle: he does 
not take delight in the danger, but incurs it in the hope 
of victory and spoil. The battle of the Christian is to 
be condemned to death in the heathen courts for the 
truth’s sake, and his victory and spoil is the glory of 
pleasing God and the gain of everlasting life. Mean- 
while the world cannot extinguish the Christians. The 
seed of the Christians is their blood. Their very obsti- 
nacy, which is objected to them, pleads their cause and 
propagates their principles. Lookers-on are set to in- 
quire what prompts it; those who inquire pass over to 
them; those who pass over are eager to sufier with them, 
that so they may obtain the favour of God and forgive- 
ness of Him through the blood of his Son.. 

Such is a specimen of these Apologies, the earliest of 
which, as I have said, made their appearance under Ha- 
drian, the effects of whose reign upon the cause of Chris- 
tianity I am now considering. It is obvious they were 
not intended as bodies of evidence for the truth of Chris- 
tianity, formally composed with a view to the conversion 
of the heathen, in which light Mr. Gibbon contemplates 
them. They were writings of which the object was alto- 
gether different, meant to obtain for the Christians licence 
to live, and eat their bread unmolested. So far as they 
bear upon the evidences, and this they undoubtedly do, 
it is incidentally and by the by. The time was not come 
for the essays of “ able advocates.” It was just the com- 

1 Chapter xv. at the end. 
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plaint of Theophilus, a writer about the middle of the ~ 
second century, that Autolychus, the friend to whom he 
addresses his work, though devoted to the study of all 
profane literature, would give himself no trouble to in- 
vestigate the affairs or the writings of the Christians.’ It 
was equally the complaint of Justin, another writer of 
nearly the same date, that Crescens, he, too, a philosopher, 
took upon himself to rail at the Christians without show- 
ing any concern to learn the character and tenets of the 
parties he was attacking.’ The dissertation of Origen 
against “the Word of Truth” by Celsus, may be reck- 
oned the first elaborate work on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity that was published; the details of that religion 
having at length forced themselves on the attention of 
the schools (for Celsus, too, was a philosopher), and the 
necessity of conducting the attack, if an attack there 
must needs be, with more knowledge of the subject 
having become apparent. The quotations from Celsus 
made by Origen, are enough to show that he had thought 
it expedient to possess himself of some acquaintance at 
least with the facts of the Revelation he was libelling, 
and not waste his weapons by shooting them altogether 
at random. It is probable, however, that even Origen, in 
the choice of his arguments, would not satisfy Mr. Gib- 
bon, or always give the preference to such as would seem 
to him the most judicious. But it may be suspected that 
he and the other early Christian writers were better 
judges of the reasoning likely to prove effectual amongst 
those to whom it was addressed, than Mr. Gibbon. What 
is called the “spirit of the age,” is with difficulty appre- 
ciated or even apprehended by any but contemporaries ; 
and for the historian, who writes seventeen or eighteen 
hundred years after the events of which he is telling, 
and under circumstances totally changed, to pronounce 
' Theophilus, iii. § 4. | * Justin, 2 Apol. § 3. 
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with confidence on the line which the advocates of any 
given cause ought to have adopted, is mere presumption. 
How very greatly the character of the times when the 
Apologies were produced differed from our own, may be 
guessed, by observing the controversies of those days, 
especially those carried on with the Heretics; the cham- 
pions of the Church then spending all their strength in 
refuting opinions which would now be regarded simply as 
the ravings of delirium, utterly unworthy of a thought. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Continued Persecutions of the Christians.—Hadrian.— Antoninus 
Pius.—M. Aurelius.—Deaths of Polycarp and Justin Martyr.— 
Commodus.—More favourable Condition of the Christians.— 
Severus, a Persecutor.—Libelli Deaths of Leonidas and others. 
— Variable conduct of Severus. 


But to return to the reign of Hadrian, and the troubles — 
to Christianity which attended it. However unfair it - 
may be to number him amongst the persecutors of the 
Christians, he was indirectly the means of others being 
so, in one quarter at least of his dominions. 

The Jews—who had never been reconciled to the au- 
thority of the Romans; who were ever burning to cast off 
a yoke which neither they nor their fathers were able to 
bear—were driven to extremities by this Emperor, whose 
contumely was even more trying than the absolute wrongs 
inflicted by his predecessors. Though Titus had scarcely 
left one stone upon another in J erusalem, still a town 
seems to have risen out of the ruins, and to have been 
occupied by a remnant of the native race, unable to tear 
themselves away from a spot hallowed by so many glo- 
rious associations. But Hadrian now threatened to ex- 
tinguish utterly the religious capital of the nation; to 
convert Jerusalem, the Holy City, into a Roman colony, 
and build a Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus on the very 
site of the Temple of Jehovah. The Jews flew to arms 
the more readily, as at this moment there presented him- 
self a leader in the person of Barchocab, the son of a 
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Star, who, agreeably to his name, announced himself as 
the long-expected Messiah, and was accepted in that 
character by the fanatical populace. The Jews, as I have 
already said, were always the bitterest of the enemies of 
the Christians; and the character now assumed by this 
adventurer added a personal poignancy to this natural 
hatred of them; for, of course, they would have no deal- 
ings with the impostor. Accordingly, he persecuted them 
with the utmost rancour, and made their “refusal to deny 
Jesus of Nazareth a signal for their death.”* But the 
manner in which the providence of God works good out 
of evil, and renders the persecutor the instrument for 
making the Gospel known, converting even him against 
his will into an apostle, receives illustration from a 
trifling incident belonging to the annals of this rebellion. 
For the Jew, Trypho by name, whom Justin tells us he 
accidentally encountered, perhaps in Greece, and with 
whom he entered into conversation on the subject of 
Christianity, leaving him almost, if not altogether, per- 
suaded to be a Christian, was probably thrown in his way 
by being one of those who had quitted Palestine to es- 
eape from these troubles;” and dispersions of this kind, 
especially when created by causes connected with reli- 
gious belief, often brought strange parties together into 
profitable conference; the circumstances under which they 
met naturally turning their conversation to subjects of the 
highest concern. 

Nor was this all; the entire revolution which this poli- 
tical convulsion wrought in the condition of Jerusalem, 
had its effect on the cause of the Christians. Hadrian, 
not content with having demolished the old city and 
replaced it by another totally different in the character 
of its architecture, and deriving its very name of Allia 
Capitolina from that of its heathen founder, forbad the 

1 Justin Mart. 1 Apol.§ 31. | 7” Justin Mart. Dial. § 1. 
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Jews not only to inhabit it, but even to set foot within its 
precincts. But this harsh and vindictive proceeding was 
the means of dissolving that fusion, if I may so speak, of 
the Jew with the Christian, which had so long corrupted 
the Christian faith, and debased the Christian character 
in the eyes of the heathen. For the Church of Jeru- 
salem, still subsisting in that neighbourhood, and still 
anxious to occupy the capital as before, was prohibited 
from so doing, whilst its members were regarded as Jews; 
and accordingly nothing would suffice to qualify them for 
residence in that city, but to renounce, as St. Paul had so 
long before prescribed to the Galatians to do, the observ- 
ance of the Law of Moses. This, therefore, they did, and 
the better to make the distinction, hitherto but imper- 
fectly perceived, between Christian and Jew understood, 
they elected Marcus, probably a Roman, certainly not a 
Jew, for their bishop, and under these circumstances were 
permitted to dwell at Jerusalem. By this proceeding, 
therefore, Hadrian seems to have effected a reformation 
in the early Church, somewhat analogous to that effected 
by Henry VIII. in our own medieval one; tyranny hav- 
ing been overruled for good in either case: in the former, 
the Gospel purged of Jewish rites which had combined 
with it and debased it; in the latter, of Romish, which 
had formed a similar alliance with similar results. 
Hadrian was succeeded by Antoninus Pius, but how 
the Christians fared under him, it is not easy to state 
with confidence. That he was no sanguinary persecutor 
of them is certain; whether a persecutor at all, doubtful. 
Tertullian, when arguing the iniquity of the laws against 
the Christians, from the respective characters of the Em- 
perors who enforced them or shrunk from enforcing, says, 
that “no Hadrian, no Vespasian, no Pius, carried them 
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into execution.”' Melito, in the Apology which he ad- 
dressed to Antoninus Verus, quotes the example of An- 
toninus as pleading in favour of a merciful treatment of 
the Christians :—“Thy father wrote to various cities, 
amongst others, to the Larissaeans, the Thessalonians, the 
Athenians, that they should not excite the people against 
us; and I am persuaded that your own sentiments, which 
are more favourable towards us, as well as more philo- 
sophical than his, will induce you to comply with our 
wishes ;”” qualified commendation certainly, but still 
~ enough to indicate that, on the whole, Antoninus was at 
least not accounted an enemy to the Christians. 

On the other hand, Eusebius affirms distinctly, that in 
the first year of the reign of Antoninus Pius, Telespho- 
rus, Bishop of Rome, died, and at the same time adds, 
that Ireneus describes him as perishing by martyrdom.’ 
If he fell a victim to persecution, it is probable that 
others shared the same fate, and it is certain that the 
Apology of Justin Martyr, which is dedicated to Anto- 
ninus as well as to his colleagues, was written when the 
Church was in trouble. Discrepancies of this kind, how- 
ever, occasionally presenting themselves in the annals of 
persecution, may be accounted for by the laws against the 
Christians still remaining on the statute-book, and so fur- 
nishing the malicious individuals or the populace at the 
games, the power of taking away the life of the Christian, 
even when the reigning prince, had his own private taste 
been consulted, would have rather left him unmolested. 
But the chief magistrate’s hands were tied; any attempt 


1 Tertullian, Apol. § 5. see that he attempts any expla- 
2 Buseb. Eccl. Hist. iv. c. 26; | nation of the passage in Kuse- 
Routh, Relig. Sacr. i. p. 112. bius, which speaks expressly of 
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to suspend the laws being only likely to have exposed 
him to the suspicion of entertaining a contempt for the 
gods, and a fondness for the atheists. 

Marcus Aurelius succeeded Antoninus Pius, and, though 
his adopted son and constant associate, he differed very 
widely from him in his treatment of the Christians. 
Since Nero’s reign none had been so unpropitious to 
them as his. Indeed, Melito alleges in his Apology, 
written under this Emperor, that the Christians were 
harassed throughout Asia by some new decrees of which 
advantage was taken by informers to plunder and injure 
them night and day;' possibly some premium on their 
conviction being now proposed, to be raised out of their 
effects. At once a member of the college of heathen 
priests, learned in all their mysteries, insomuch that he 
could perform expertly all their rites, and had the in- 
struments of their service introduced upon his coins, and 
also an early and persevering disciple of the Stoics, 
hardened in all that unfeeling philosophy; in either 
capacity Aurelius conceived a distaste for the Christians, 
and made them bitterly sensible of it throughout the 
whole course of his reign. In none were so many Apo- 
logies written as in his. Justin Martyr, Melito, Athena- 
goras, Theophilus, Tatian, Miltiades, all contributed 
documents of this nature, though not all bearing that 
name; several of them still surviving entire, and at hand 
to furnish us with materials for our history ; some, again, 
all but lost. From them we learn with certainty the 
character of the persecution, and the victims of it. How 
entirely at the mercy of the world the Christians lay in 
the actual state of the law even independently of the 
supplemental severity given to it by Aurelius; how hot 
the flame could in a moment be made, whenever it was 


* Kuseb. Heel. Hist. iv. c. 26; tianorum, p. 242, note. 
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the pleasure of prince or people, much more of both 
(which was now the case), to fan it, is manifest from the 
Apology (the second) of Justin addressed to this Em- 
peror. Witness the following incident of the day. A 
female convert to Christianity determines to release her- 
self from a profligate husband, and procures a divorce. 
Upon this he denounces her as a Christian. She appeals 
to the Emperor, and, whilst the appeal is pending, she is 
safe. Meanwhile the husband directs his attack against 
her teacher. By a stratagem he obtains legal evidence 
that Ptolemy (for that was his name) was a Christian 
also, and brings him before Urbicus, the Roman officer 
who had cognizance of such matters. Urbicus puts to 
him the question whether it is so; he frankly confesses, 
and is condemned. One Lucius, a looker-on, moved by 
the injustice of the sentence, exclaims to Urbicus, “ How 
is this? you punish a man, not for being an adulterer, a 
fornicator, a murderer, a thief, a robber, in short, a mis- 
doer of any kind; but simply for avowing himself to be 
a Christian. Your judgment is unworthy of Cesar the 
Pius; of Cesar, his son, the Philosopher, and of the sacred 
Senate.” “Say you so? Then thou, too, art one of these 
men?” “TI do not deny it,” replies Lucius; and he is 
forthwith led to execution.’ Thus a family quarrel, an 
incautious word dropped by an injudicious friend, a flash 
of anger in a splenetic magistrate, suffice to take away 
the lives of one after another in this reign of terror 
when the gravamen of the offence was Christianity alone. 
Nay, Justin himself, the teller of the tale, at the very 
time had signed his own death-warrant unwittingly, by 
venturing a defence of the Christians against Crescens; 
and whilst he convicted the philosopher (for such he was) 
in the eyes of the bystanders of utter ignorance of the 
subject he was handling, he planted in him feelings of 
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mortification and resentment which found their issue in 
compassing his death;' and which the temper of the 
times of Aurelius enabled him to carry into effect. 
Polycarp was another victim whose death disgraced 
this reign, and as the cases we have already mentioned 
were cases of private malice, so this rather belonged to 
those of public and popular outrage. The history of 
Polycarp forms a remarkable chapter in that of the 
Primitive Church. He himself, from his early oppor- 
tunities and long life, was one of the most effective 
channels of Apostolical Tradition. In his youth the dis- 
ciple of St. John, he delighted in his age to tell of that 
Apostle’s sayings, and those of the other Apostles; of the 
discourses, the miracles, and the teaching of the Lord, 
which they recollected and repeated to him.* Appointed 
Bishop of Smyrna by these same Apostles, in full posses- 
sion of their instructions as they were of their Master’s, 
and thus qualified to preserve through a critical period, 
the very infancy of the Church, the discipline and doctrine 
of its Founder; active, moreover, and zealous in the 
development of his functions, and applying the line and 
plummet with indisputable authority to all the aberrations 
of the day from the rule of faith, Polycarp made his in- 
fluence felt over a great part of Asia, and was the light 
by which the Churches walked for a long season. Nor 
was it confined even to Asia; whatever might be the 
cause which led him to Rome, to Rome he went, under 
the episcopacy of Anicetus, and having rebuked the Here- 
tics there also, face to face, and with the confidence of 
one who felt that the truth was in him, and that evidence 
of it he possessed which was overwhelming, he returned 
to Smyrna.* The element, however, in which the Chris- 
tian lived in those days was ever charged with noxious 
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matter which a spark might explode; the cry of Atheists, 
which at this time more especially was very loudly raised 
against them, as we may gather from the elaborate pains 
taken by the Apologists to respond to it,' seems to imply 
that some public calamity or other had occurred which 
sufficed to direct the wrath of the populace to the impious 
parties they thought the authors of it; and on the occa- 
sion of some public games, when the scenes of the am- 
phitheatre naturally begot in the people an appetite for 
blood, ominous shouts were heard for Polycarp, the chief 
offender. There was still time for escape, but he was 
loath to leave the spot where his duty lay, till, persuaded 
by the entreaties of his friends, he retired to one or more 
places of concealment, in the neighbourhood, and waited 
the event. His retreat, however, was discovered; and 
though he. still perhaps might have baffled his pursuers, 
he thought it more becoming to resign himself at once 
into their hands, and, descending from an upper chamber, 
delivered himself up, only requesting an hour’s delay 
before they removed him, in which he might address 
himself to his prayers. In these, he commended to God 
all with whom he had ever been connected, whether high 
or low, and the Holy Church throughout all the world; 
and this done, mounted an ass which was provided for 
him, and was conducted to the city. He entered the 
Stadium, when a voice from aloft, heard by many of the 
Christians, though the speaker was not to be distin- 
guished, exclaimed, “ Polycarp, play the man.” Mean- 
while, the news circulated that Polycarp was taken, and 
there was a great shouting. And now the Proconsul 
would fain have persuaded him to renounce his faith, and 
not throw away his life. “Swear,” said he, “by the for- 
tune of Casar—be obstinate no longer—ery, ‘ Away with 
the Christians ’°—one reproach of Christ and I will let you 
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go.” “Righty and six years,” replied Polycarp, “ have I 
served Him, and no harm hath He done me; how then 
can I blaspheme my King and my Saviour?” But he 
persisting that he should swear by the fortune of Ceesar, 
“ If you vainly imagine,” answered Polycarp, “that I shall 
swear by the fortune of Cesar, as pretending that you 
know not what I am, be assured once for all that I ama 
Christian; and if you desire to be informed what it is to 
be a Christian, give me a day and you shall hear.” “TI will 
cast you to the wild beasts if you do not change your 
mind,” was then the threat. “Bring the wild beasts 
hither,” says Polycarp, “for change my mind from the 
better to the worse I will not.” “Think you scorn of 
the wild beasts? I will subdue your spirit by the flames.” 
“ The flames with which you menace me endure but for a 
time, and are soon extinguished; but a fire there is re- 
served for the wicked, whereof you know not; the fire of 
a judgment to come, and of punishment everlasting. 
Why do you tarry? do with me what you list.” So say- 
ing, his courage rose, his countenance beamed with grace 
and animation; and, instead of being himself troubled at 
what was addressed to him, he struck the Proconsul with 
astonishment. “Polycarp,” proclaimed he by the voice 
of a herald, in the midst of the Stadium, “has confessed 
himself to be a Christian.” Then the whole multitude 
exclaimed aloud, “ This man is, that teacher of Asia, that 
father of the Christians, that destroyer of our gods, the 
same who forbids the people to sacrifice and do worship ;” 
and they cried out and importuned the master of the 
shows to let loose upon him the lions. This, however, he 
refused to do, alleging that it was too late; that they 
had done with the wild beasts. Then they demanded 
with one accord that he should be burned alive—the 
manner of death he should die, which had been foretold 
to him in a dream. No sooner were the words uttered, 
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than the multitude, the Jews more especially, as is their 
wont on such occasions, hastened to the manufactories 
and baths for wood and faggots. The pile being ready, 
he stripped off his clothes, loosed his girdle, and would 
have taken off his shoes; but was long hindered by the 
eagerness of his friends, who thronged about him, desirous 
to touch him. And now the fuel was heaped around him, 
and they were on the point of nailing him to the stake, 
when he said, “Let be; He who gives me strength to 
bear the flame will enable me, without the help of your 
spikes, to stand to the faggots without flinching ;” so 
they forebore to pierce him with nails, and contented 
themselves with binding him. Accordingly, with his 
hands behind him, and tied like “a ram for an offering to 
Almighty God,” he said—*O Father of thy blessed and 
beloved Son Jesus Christ, by whom we have received 
knowledge of Thee! 0 God of angels and powers, and 
of all created things, and of all the generations of the 
Just who live in thy sight, I give thanks to Thee that 
Thou hast thought me worthy of this day and this hour; 
of taking a part in the number of the martyrs, and in the 
cup of Christ, unto the resurrection for life eternal both 
of soul and body, in the incorruption of the Holy Ghost; 
amongst whom may I be admitted to appear before Him 
this day, a goodly and acceptable sacrifice which Thou 
hast prepared beforehand and foreshown, God faithful and 
true. or this, therefore, and for all things, I praise 
Thee, I bless thee, I glorify Thee, through the Eternal 
High Priest, Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son; through 
whom be unto Thee, together with Him, in the Holy 
Ghost, glory, both now and ever. Amen.” 

The Epistle from the people of Smyrna to the 
Churches, preserved in Eusebius, from which all these 
particulars are derived, adds some others, the truth of 
which has been disputed. The original narrative cer- 
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tainly gives to them an air of the miraculous; they may, 
however, be readily accounted for by natural causes. 
One of them, that the flame, enveloping the martyr like 
a sheet, nevertheless still refused to consume him; the 
other, that an aromatic odour, as of incense, issued from 
the burning mass. At-all events, his death being pro- 
tracted, the executioner was called in, who despatched 
him with a sword.! “Thus perished,” says the letter, 
“this most remarkable man, the apostolical and prophetic 
teacher of our times, being Bishop of the Catholic Church 
of Smyrna.” Great was the desire of the Christians to 
possess themselves of his remains, but it was denied 
them; the Jews more especially suggesting to the magis- 
trates, that the people might thus be led away with a 
new folly; and abandoning their crucified Master, might 
turn to this fresh object of devotion. “ Fools,” add the 
authors of the Epistle containing these details (and I 
quote the passage to show how far the Church of this day 
was, from entertaining the ideas which subsequently pre- 
vailed on the subject of saints)—*“ Fools, not to know 
that we can never abandon Christ, Christ who suffered for 
the salvation of the whole world, and worship any other. 
For Him we adore, being the Son of God; whereas the 
martyrs we love as the disciples and followers of the Lord, 
and with reason do we love them, for their exceeding 
affection to their own King and Teacher; with whom 
may we too have our communion and fellowship.” 
“The Centurion, therefore,” continue the writers of the 
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letter, “seeing the importunity of the Jews, placed the 
body in the midst of the pile, and committed it to the 
flames; whilst we, gathering up, after a while, the bones, 
more precious than jewels and refined above gold, de- 
posited them where it was convenient; and where it may 
_ be, the Lord will hereafter give us the opportunity of 

assembling together in joy and gladness, to celebrate this 
second birthday of the martyr, in commemoration of the 
past, and for the encouragement and discipline of future 
times.” 

Polycarp was the most conspicuous, but by no means 
the only sufferer of this date. Indeed, twelve others 
died also at Smyrna, whose names have not survived 
them; as well as several still known, Metrodorus, a Pres- 
byter of the heresy of the Marcionites; and Pionius, a 
disciple, alike remarkable for the activity of his ministry 
and the severity of his sufferings. Pergamus witnessed 
similar scenes about the same time; Carpus, Papylus, 
and a female called Agathonice, all having there finished 
their course as martyrs.’ 

Of Justin I have already spoken, and the hand by 
which he fell; a false philosophy, probably stimulated, 
as I have said, by the example and patronage of the 
prince, proving his dooms-man. “TI, too, expect,” says he, 
“to be betrayed by one or other of those philosophers so 
called, and to be fastened to the stake, perhaps, by that 
unphilosophical and braggart Crescens, for true philoso- 
pher he is not fit to be called, who denounces in public 
as impious men and Atheists the Christians of whom he 
knows nothing; indulging in his misrepresentations for 
the mere gratification of the crowd.”” Certainly, Justin 
was a mark in more ways than one for this tribe, for, inde- 
pendently of the offence he was to them as a Christian, 
no writer of the day draws a more sarcastic picture of the 
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different sects into which they were divided." He pro- 
bably expired at Rome. 

But the field of martyrdom in this reign which has 
been laid bare to the fullest extent, is Gaul, though 
the historian, who has preserved the evidence, produces 
the havoc made of the Christians in that one province 
merely as an example of what was the process going on 
all the world over. This evidence is contained in an 
Epistle from the Brethren of the Churches of Lyons and 
Vienne to those of Asia and Phrygia—Lyons and Vienne 
now united as Christian communities in a sympathy of 
faith and suffering, as they were once opposed in pagan 
strife, the followers of imperial leaders equally worthless.’ 
The document itself strongly resembles one of those 
which are met with in the pages of Fox; the same scenes 
of horror, the same minute and graphic details of them. 
It tells of the gradual advance of the storm which in the 
end burst upon the Christians with such frightful force; 
of their exclusion, in the first instance, from the forum, 
baths, and places of public resort; then, of their being 
hunted, beaten, and pelted with stones; next, of certain 
amongst them being carried before the magistrate, impri- 
soned, and put to the torture, to the great consternation 
of the brethren at large, who feared that their constancy 
might forsake them, as in some cases it did. It relates 
that, not satisfied with this, the magistrate now com- 
manded an active search to be made for them ;—that the 
household slaves of the Christians, being heathens, and 
having the fear of the rack before their eyes, laid to 
their charge Thyestean feasts, incestuous revels, and abo- 
minations not lawful even to utter or conceive ;—that 
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these calumnies getting abroad, the people at large, no 
longer restrained by any ties of blood or friendship, broke 
out into all manner of excesses against them—“whoso- 
ever killed them, thinking that he was doing God service;” 
the mob, the magistrate, and the soldiery, vindictive 
alike ;—that Pothinus, the venerable Bishop of Lyons, 
feeble, sickly, and in his 96th year, after being dragged 
before the judgment seat, was. mobbed to death on his 
way to the prison, surviving at least the violence he 
experienced but two days; Irenzus himself, it may be 
added, subsequently elected successor to Pothinus, owing 
his escape in all probability, to his absence at Rome, on 
the business of the Gallic Church ;—that Maturus, and 
Sanctus, scourged, torn of wild beasts, and fried in a 
heated iron chair, after a series of protracted sufferings, 
were left to die ;—that Blandina, and with her Ponticus, 
her brother, a youth of 15, whose tender years released 
him with less delay from his tormentors, having been 
brought daily into the amphitheatre, to witness these 
horrors, was herself at last submitted to the wild beasts 
and the chair; and to crown all, was inclosed in a net 
and cast before the bulls to be trampled and gored by 
them, till finally she was despatched by the merciful knife 
- of the executioner ;'\—that Attalus, a famous man amongst 
the Christians, and therefore the more fiercely clamoured 
for by the populace, was led round the amphitheatre 
amidst the yells of the spectators, with a tablet before 
him, on which was inscribed in Latin, “ This is Attalus, 
the Christian ;”—that the governor finding he was a Ro- 
man, withdrew him, as he did others under the same 
circumstances, for a time, till Ceesar’s pleasure could be 
learned; that it turned out simply to be, for him and for 
all who would renounce Christ, to be released, and for 
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those who refused, to be beheaded ; and that, accordingly, 
they were all slain with the sword. 

But why should we linger longer on this page of 
horrors, which, however, we have by no means exhausted ? 
Suffice it to say in conclusion, that to the other troubles 
experienced by the Christians who survived, this was 
added, that they were not permitted to commit the bodies 
of their fallen friends to the grave; neither the darkness 
of night, nor the power of gold, nor the persuasiveness of 
prayer, availing to give them possession of their honoured 
remains; that those remains were watched with jealousy 
(as though it was a great gain that they should be 
deprived of burial), till having lain six days exposed to 
the elements and to every contumely, they were burned, 
the ashes scattered on the Rhone, which ran by, no longer 
in a condition, it was fondly supposed, to admit of their 
resurrection being possible. Such were the misfortunes 
which befell the Church of Christ, during the reign of 
Aurelius, in Gaul. 

It is true, that the view we have taken of the reign of 
Aurelius, and the wrongs it inflicted on the Christians, 
would be quite inconsistent with the account sometimes 
given of the “Thundering Legion,” as it is called, which 
belongs to this same period. But that account is apocry- 
phal in the aspect of it to which I refer. That the 
Emperor Aurelius experienced an extraordinary escape 
from perishing with his army, by thirst, in his war with 
the Marcomanni, is certain. The column is still standing 
at Rome which commemorates it; but it would seem to 
be the Christians themselves who ascribed the providen- 
tial relief to the prayers of the Christians in the ranks, 
and not the Emperor. The Emperor appears, from the 
testimony of the pillar, to have imputed it to the inter- 
vention of Jupiter Pluvius, who is there represented as 
pouring the water out of an urn upon the thirsty soldiers. 
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That the Christians in the army who made their suppli- 
cations to God in their extremity, and found the shower 
to follow those supplications, should have taken credit for 
this happy result, was natural, perhaps was not erroneous. 
But when the Emperor is made to express this sentiment, 
it may be suspected that there is a mistake. Eusebius, 
indeed, quotes Apollinaris as affirming that the legion 
which had performed this service by its prayers, received 
from the Emperor a name appropriate to the event, 
“Fulminea,” but he has not confidence in his authority, 
and dismisses the whole with the remark, “but of these 
matters let every one judge as he is disposed;”’ whilst 
modern scholars have discovered that there was a legion 
before the time of Aurelius, which had the name of Ful- 
minea.? Eusebius further adds the testimony of Ter- 
tullian, in his Apology, to the existence of a letter of 
M. Aurelius, in which he expressly ascribes the deliver- 
ance to the intercession of the Christians, .and on that 
account threatens the accusers of the Christians with 
very severe treatment.’ But it is certain that no such 
letter was known to Eusebius himself, otherwise he would 
not have quoted it at second hand from Tertullian. And 
if we examine the language of Tertullian, it does not 
appear clear that the letter had actually been seen by 
him; indeed, it seems highly probable, that when he 
speaks of this letter he was thinking of that from Anto- 
ninus to the Commune of Asia, of which I have already 
made mention; and in the heat with which he wrote 
confounded the two. The fact of the persecution under 


1 Kuseb. Eccl. Hist. v. ¢. 5. (as reported by Tertullian) to the 
2 Lardner, vii. p. 440. assistance received from the 
3 Tertullian, Apol. § 5. Christians, arising out of the use 
4 At the same time it is fair | of the word “forte” seems un- 
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Aurelius stands upon testimony that cannot be gainsaid; 
the scenes of the troubles, the names of the victims, the 
particulars of each case, are given with so much precision 
as to bespeak the eye-witness in the compiler of the 
document which records them; but the existence of such 
a state of things totally excludes the belief of Aurelius 
being the author of a letter, which, according to Tertul- 
lian, breathed nothing but humanity towards the Chris- 
tians, and gratitude to them for their services, especially 
when it is found that the war in Germany was previous 
in date to the blood-shedding at Lyons, the one having 
come to pass.in 174, the other in 177. I need scarcely 
add, that the same consideration disposes likewise of the 
Epistle said to be addressed by Aurelius to the Senate of 
Rome, annexed to the Apology of Justin, and which has 
sometimes been represented as the one to which Ter- 
tullian alludes. The spirit of it is entirely opposed to 
that which dictated the persecution in Gaul, and mani- 
fests it to be spurious. 

Marcus Aurelius was followed by Commodus, his son— 
the philanthropist by the tyrant; and yet the Christians 
suffered less under the latter than under the former 
Emperor; indeed, Mr. Gibbon represents them as actually 
“protected” by Commodus; a favour which he imputes 
with characteristic satisfaction, to the interest taken in 
them by Marcia,’ a concubine of that prince. 


any doubt on Tertullian’s mind pardon obtained from Commo- 
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It is not, however, so certain that the reign of Commo- 
dus was propitious to the Christians throughout, and yet 
Marcia certainly survived him. Theophilus, when, in the 
course of his argument on the superior antiquity of the 
Scriptures to that of any other writings, he recapitulates 
the chronology of the emperors of Rome, ends with the 
death of Marcus Aurelius. He therefore must have 
written under Commodus, his immediate successor; and 
yet his writings bear token that the Christians were not 
then in the enjoyment of uninterrupted peace. “The 
Greeks,” says he, “dwell with pride on the memory of 
Homer, Hesiod, and the other poets; but the glory of the 
one incorruptible God they have not only forgot, but 
have impugned; for those who worship Him they have 
persecuted, and daily do persecute; those who openly 
insult Him they reward and honour; of such as have a 
zeal for virtue, and lead a life of holiness, they have 
stoned some and murdered some, and to this hour they 
subject them to cruel tortures.”' Neither is there wanting 
an example of the active working of this spirit. Euse- 
bius, it is true, tells us that under Commodus the condi- 
tion of the Christians was for a while improved, and 
that the Churches had rest throughout the world;’ yet 
he proceeds to say that the devil would not allow this 
happy state of things to last, but brought to judgment 
one Apollonius, a Christian, a citizen of Rome, distin- 
guished for learning and philosophy, and that though the 
accuser was put to death, for he was one of a class of men 
then very alert, common informers (Perennis, the unscru- 
pulous minister of Commodus, passing sentence on him), 
still the Senate, in spite of the defence of himself and 
of the Christians in general, set up by Apollonius, con- 
whose authority Gibbon writes, | are xal wage +o Kouptdy may dova- 
says of her—icrogeiras dt avrn | pévn. 
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demned him also to capital punishment under an ancient 
law, that Christians who were once put upon their trial 
were to recant or die. 

It should seem, therefore, that, if the Christians fared 
somewhat better under Commodus than under his father, 
it arose from no particular tenderness for them on his 
side, but partly from his attention not being directed to 
names so humble as theirs—the senator being the mark 
for him, rather than the lowly follower of the cross; and 
partly from his being too much occupied with the pur- 
suits of a voluptuary to have much leisure for those of a 
persecutor. 

We now come to consider the condition of the Chris- 
tians under Severus (a.D. 193), a subject of some per- 
plexity. 

It would appear that in the beginning of that Empe- 
ror’s reign they were not molested. Possibly a cure 
wrought on him through the use of oil, by one Proculus, 
a Christian, whose good offices he requited by retaining » 
him as an inmate in his palace till he died,! disposed him 
favourably towards the whole sect. But in the tenth 
year of his reign a change came over him, and such was 
the severity with which he now persecuted the Christians, 
that in their panic they began to imagine the reign of 
Antichrist to be at hand? That the Emperor himself 
was chargeable with setting the persecution in motion, - 
whoever else might give intensity to it and extend it, is 
certain. Eusebius expressly assigns it to him by name.’ 
Moreover, the edict which he put forth against the Jews, 
but which comprised the Christians also, forbidding them 
to make proselytes under a severe penalty, further 
brought the persecution home to his own door;* more 


* Tertullian, Ad Scap. § 4. * Spartian. Vita Sever. c. 16, 
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especially as that edict was probably confined in its 
operation, in the first instance, to Palestine, where the 
inhabitants had taken the part of Niger;' and though on 
strict construction it left those persons undisturbed who 
had declared themselves Christians already, yet it was 
evidently capable of great abuse, and the world full of 
adversaries ready to make the worst of it. 

Nor was this all: a practice now began to introduce 
itself into the Church, which proved a great stimulant to 
persecution—that of purchasing from the magistrates, 
connivance at the profession of Christianity. As this was 
one of the serious and growing difficulties of the early 
Christians, the present may be the proper place for fur- 
nishing some account of it. 

The history of the Acts of the Apostles gives token 
_of the first approach of the evil. Felix, we are told, 
_ still kept his hand on Paul, hoping that money might be 
given him of the Apostle, that he might loose him. For 
some time, however, the contemptuous indifference with 
which the Roman magistrates treated the Christians left 
no room for this abuse to take root, but by the date of 
Severus it had quite established itself; and Tertullian, 
whose Montanism had rendered him an ascetical moralist, 
does not fail to denounce it with great severity. In his 
Treatise concerning Flight in Persecution, he discusses 
the question how far it is lawful to buy off persecution, 
as though such practice was one of the stumbling-blocks 
of the day. He argues characteristically, that it is in- 
decent to redeem with money the life which Christ had 
redeemed with his blood (§ 12); that the transaction is 
suspicious in itself, conducted as it is by means of the 
informer, the soldier, the wily magistrate; and, moreover, 
conducted clandestinely and by stealth; that it is not for 


1 Bishop Kaye’s Tertullian, p. 2 Mosheim, De Rebus Chris- 
53. | tian. p. 453. 
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the rulers of the Church (and such, he intimates, shared 
in this stratagem, as indeed Cyprian expressly asserts) to 
exercise their authority under a licence to live purchased 
from the soldiery at the Saturnalia; that this could not 
be the kind of peace which Jesus meant to leave behind 
Him, when He returned to his Father (§ 13). Mean- 
while, it would seem, according to this writer, that not 
individuals only stooped to this advice, but that whole 
Churches raised funds by contribution, for securing the 
members from molestation—funds, the possible amount 
of which may be conjectured, from the vast revenue 
Tertullian considers might be raised for the State, if each 
Christian were allowed to purchase the free exercise of 
his religion for a sum of money; but God, he thinks, had 
spared the Christians that humiliation, by not putting the 
scheme into the heart of the prince." 

No wonder, therefore, that with such stimulants to 
persecution, as the handling of these large sums, wrung 
from the fears of the Christians, supplied, persecutors 
should never be wanting; and that the severities which 
originated, perhaps, in the vindictiveness of the Emperor, 
should have been greatly aggravated by the cupidity of 
the magistrate. 

Hitherto the transaction, as I have said, appears to 
have been altogether surreptitious, done “sub tunica,” as 
Tertullian expresses it (De Fuga, § 12). So common, 
however, did it become, and so profitable to the officials, 
that it seems soon. to have assumed a systematic and 
organized form; the evasion the more elaborate and 
refined, as the measures for detecting the Christians 
from amongst the body of the population were the more 
precise and searching. 

Thus far we have heard nothing of “ Libelli:” docu- 
ments which by Cyprian’s time were of ordinary circula- 


* Tertullian, De Fuga in Persecutione, § 12. 
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tion, and which created amongst the Christians much 
embarrassment. When the magistrate issued an order, 
as he was empowered to do, that such and such persons, 
mentioned by name, should do sacrifice to the gods, and 
thus give proof that they were not Christians, it was not 
uncommon for a party so challenged, where conscious 
of the offence, to inform him through a common friend, 
that he was in truth a Christian, that it was not lawful 
for him to approach the altars of the gods, and that he 
was prepared to pay a fine to be excused; whereupon he 
received from the magistrate a libellus or certificate, by 
which the fact was asserted, directly or indirectly, that he 
had done sacrifice, and was accordingly exempt from the 
penalty of the law.' This seems to have been the real 
state of the case, for though an attempt has been made 
to qualify the guilt of the transaction, whatever the 
amount of it may be under the circumstances, by sup- 
posing that no actual affirmation of the Christian having 
done sacrifice was inserted in the libellus; that it was 
simply a form of which the Christian possessed himself, 
on the production of which he was safe, and of the real 
nature of which he asked no question; still it is evident 
from the language of Cyprian, that to have recourse to 
it was considered a sin. He even denounces the libellus 
as a “nefandus idololatrie libellus” (Ep. 1. p. 18), and 
the persons who took advantage of it as “ persons who 
had defiled their consciences, and even rejected the name 
of Christian” (De Lapsis, p. 190). This phraseology of 
Cyprian is the more emphatic when the temper with 
which he treats the general question is taken into ac- 
count; it being much more tolerant and compassionate 
than might have been expected of him. He is for 
making a distinction between the guilt of the Libellatici, 
those who had received certificates of having done sacri- 
1 Cyprian, Ep. lii. p. 70. 
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fice, and the Thurificati, those who had sacrificed actually 
and in fact; decreeing that the former, on their repent- 
ance, should be absolved, lest by overmuch severity they 
should be driven into heresy; but that the latter should 
experience the same lenity only in case of the prospect 
of their immediate death (Hp. lii.); whereas many eccle- 
siastical disciplinarians were for adopting a more rigorous 
rule, and in neither case make any concession. 

Alas! this was one of those many cruel dilemmas in 
which the early Christians found themselves placed—the 
conscience pleaded on one side, and the natural love of 
life on the other; and it will rather become us to admire 
the stout heart of those who stood fast under such tempta- 
tions, than upbraid the weakness of those who fell away. 
Such is a brief history of those Libelli. 

To return to the subject of persecution under Severus. 
If it originated in Palestine (as the imperial edict, of 
which I have spoken, apparently confined in its operation 
to that country, renders probable), it speedily extended 
itself far and wide. “Throughout all the Churches, in 
every place,” is the expression of Eusebius;' but in no 
part of the world did it rage more fiercely than in the 
region of Alexandria. 

It is, perhaps, by taking this circumstance into account 
that we get one key to the obscure and mysterious works 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, who wrote about this time. 
He evidently composed under entire constraint; a con- 
straint, no doubt, in a great measure arising from the 
character of the readers he was addressing, educated and 
fastidious heathens, whom he hoped to approach with 
better chance of success if he disguised the Christian 
teacher in the Philosopher, and Christianity in Philosophy. 
Still there appears to be a reserve in him even greater 
than this would explain. He speaks like one afraid to 
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hear the sound of his own voice. Indeed, he almost says 
as much. “He suppresses many things,” he tells us, 
“ designedly, fearing to set down in writing what he would 
not venture even to utter aloud.”! “He dares not write 
at full,” says he once again, “lest he should be found 
casting pearls before swine, who would trample them 
under their feet, and then turn again and rend you.”? 
The plan of his principal book (the Stromata) is desul- 
tory, confused, without system, expressly in order that the 
meaning of it should be deciphered with difficulty ;° a 
scheme suggested, no doubt, as I have said, by the policy 
of making his approaches to his readers by stealth, and 
changing them into Christians whilst off their guard; but. 
in some degree by the dangerous times in which his lot 
was cast, when he himself “saw daily before his very 
eyes abundant spectacles of martyrs burned, crucified, 
beheaded ;”* their conviction effected by the ordinary test 
of a challenge to deny the Saviour.° 

Of the many thousands who thus perished in Alex- 
andria and the rest of Egypt, the names of a few persons 
have been preserved by Eusebius;® among them that of 
Leonides, the father of Origen, whose death for the truth 
may be well imagined to have kindled in the mind of his 
illustrious son, then a boy, that zeal for the Christian 
faith which had been deposited in him under the teaching 
of Clemens, and which animated him so powerfully as a 
man. Young as he was, he had the spirit to address a 
letter to his father, in prison, saying, “Take heed, my 
father, that you do not change your mind because of us.”’ 
Nor did he:—nor did he stand alone. There followed 


1 Stromat. i. § 1, p. 324. * Stromat. ii, § 20, p. 494. 
 Thid. § 12, p. 348. > Ibid. iv. § 6, p. 576. 
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him, in due course, during the same protracted persecu- 
tion, several pupils of Origen (who had very early esta- 
blished himself as a teacher in the school where he himself 
had so lately sat at the feet of Clemens); and Plutarch, 
and Severus, and Heraclides, and Heron, and a second 
Severus, bore testimony, by their blood, to the powerful 
effect of his instructions. 

Nor was this all. The fiery trial was not confined to 
the stronger sex—women fell under it also; and one 
Potamina, especially, by her faith and fortitude, calls 
forth the admiration and compassion of the historian. 
After the insults of the by-standers, the threats of the - 
judge to consign her to the tender mercies of the gladi- 
ators, and the application of streams of boiling pitch to 
all parts of her body, she was at length committed to the 
flames; whilst many others, encouraged to make the 
same confession by the constancy of this distinguished 
martyr, whose vision appeared to them in their sleep, 
perished in the same visitation. 

Some French writers, as Massuet, the Benedictine 
editor of Irenus’ works, have taken credit to France 
for possessing a very distinguished martyr of this date, in 
Trenzeus, ascribing to him that honoured title, on the au- 
thority of an anonymous writer of the fourth or fifth ecen- 
tury;' but as neither Tertullian nor Eusebius sets up any 
such claim in his behalf, and as at that period the name 
of martyr was most studiously annexed as a cognomen 
to any one who had a right to it,? we may safely con- 
clude that Irenzeus, whatever may have been his share of 
suffering, did not seal his faith with his blood; but was 


* Dissert. Preev. in Irenei Li- | of this in the Fragment of Poly- 
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allowed to bring his laborious life to its natural close, 
and, possibly; even before the persecution of Severus 
broke out. 

Such, I think, appears to be the true character of the 
réign of Severus, with respect to the treatment of the 
Christians; the evidence I have adduced of his own cruel 
conduct towards them being positive and direct. 

At the same time, there are passages in the writings of 
Tertullian, which it is difficult to reconcile with it, and 
which have induced Mosheim and others to take a more 
favourable view of this Emperor’s feelings towards them, 
and to lay the blame of their persecution more entirely 
on the magistrates and subordinate officers of the empire, 
greedy after gain. 

Certain it is, that Tertullian, who wrote during the 
life and after the death of Severus, seems to represent 
him as friendly to the Christians. In his Apology, he 
speaks of him as the most consistent of princes (§ 4), and 
yet the Apology gives ample token of a persecution 
prevailing at that very time. And if it should be said 
that this Treatise was composed at an early part of his 
reign, and before his severity had fully developed itself, 
yet in another, that “To Scapula,” written, as may be 
conjectured from internal evidence, after the death of 
Severus, he still may be thought to speak of him in 
terms of commendation; actually enforcing on Scapula, 
a President of Africa, tenderness towards the Christians, 
by the example of Severus. “ Even Severus himself” 
(ipse etiam Severus), says he, “ was mindful of the Chris- 
‘tians,” and he illustrates this by his behaviour to Pro- 
culus, of which I have made mention; and by the fact that 
“he had honoured with his testimony certain very dis- 
tinguished men, and very distinguished women, whom he 
knew to be of this sect”—and he adds (changing the 
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person), “he openly withstood the populace when raging 
against us” (in nos).' 

This, it will be perceived, is very far from confirming 
the judgment we have been constrained to pass on Se- 
verus, basing it on the edict he uttered against the 
Christians, which his heathen biographer records, and 
which is a fact that cannot be disputed;* as well as on 
the express assertion of the Ecclesiastical Historian, who 
denounces him as an active persecutor, and produces his 
proof of it. It may be thought, however, that the tes- 
timony of Tertullian, for some reason or other, is to 
_be received with some allowance on questions of this 
kind. It is observable, that he elsewhere speaks of 
Trajan foiling in some degree the execution of the severe 
laws against the Christians; and of Hadrian, Vespasian, 
Pius, Verus, never enforcing them *—assertions that re- 
quire much qualification; it might be contended, perhaps, 
that the phrase “ipse etiam Severus” might imply, that 
admitting him to be a persecutor, and even a harsh one, 
he had, nevertheless, his relenting moods, which Scapula 
and his officers in general might do well to take pattern 
by; that Tertullian might have had some personal bias in 
favour of Severus, of which the cause is not known to 
us; that at any rate they were countrymen, both Afri- 
cans, and that there might be something in this which © 
drew them together; that, certainly, Tertullian speaks as 
if he had some knowledge of him and his affairs more 
than the common, witness what he says of Proculus, in 
connection with Severus, and of the Christian nurse which 
he tells us that Emperor gave to Caracalla, both of them 
incidents indicating an acquaintanee with his domestic 
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relations; and if we may suppose there was a significance 
in the change of person of which I before took notice, 
and that the phrase “in nos” was meant to apply to 
Tertullian himself, and not merely to Christians generally, 
we should have an express acknowledgment on his part 
of a personal obligation to Severus, which might very 
well influence his judgment of him in general. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Condition of the Christians under Caracalla.—Heliogabalus.—Alex- 
ander Severus.— Maximinus.—Fierce Persecution under Decius. 
—Corruption of the Church described by Cyprian. — His 
Epistles.—Origen.—Interval of Tranquillity—Deaths of Origen 
and Cyprian.—Advance of the Gospel.—Paul of Samosata.— 
Increased Prosperity of the Christians —Corruption in the Church. 
—Diocletian Persecution—Improvement and Advance of the 
Church.—Final Triumph under Constantine. 


Arter the sufferings of the Christians under Severus, 
which Gibbon describes as “an accidental tempest,” they 
enjoyed, he teil us, “a calm of thirty-eight years ”'—a 
period which would carry us to a.p. 249, or the beginning 
of the reign of Decius. This, however, requires qualifi- 
cation. Probably the persecution of the previous reign 
did not cease immediately on the accession of Caracalla, 
the son of Severus. Tertullian’s Address to Scapula, a 
President of Africa, bears clear evidence of haying been 
written, at any rate, after the death of Severus; and I 
will add (as it contains allusions to the destruction of 
Byzantium, a.p. 196; to certain proceedings of Cincius 
Severus, a magistrate, who was executed a.p. 198;* and 
to an eclipse of the sun, thought to be the one a.p. 210: 
all of them incidents that occurred during the reign of 
Severus), evidence of having been written shorély after 
the death of that prince; or, in other words, in the reign 
of Caracalla. And yet it appears from this Treatise, 


1 Gibbon, ii. p. 45. 
* Tertullian, Ad Scapulam, §4. 
3 Thid. § 3. 
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that persecution was then prevailing in Africa; the very 
object of this Treatise being to reduce it. 

However, on the whole, this prince does not seem to 
have been unfriendly to the Christians; whether the 
Christian milk of his nurse, which flowed in his veins, 
tempered his pagan blood, or whether he spared them, 
actuated by motives which are beyond our discovery. 
Neither did they find an enemy in Heliogabalus, who 
followed him; whilst under Alexander Severus, symptoms 
of toleration begin to show themselves, which mark 
clearly enough, that the Christians had now assumed a 
higher social position, and had won for themselves a 
respectful consideration, to which they had hitherto 
been strangers. Lampridius, indeed, one of the writers 
of the Augustan History, who lived about the end of 
the third or beginning of the fourth century, has left it 
on record, that when the Christians had seized a plot of 
ground, and the Victuallers disputed it with them, Alex- 
ander decided for the Christians, saying, that it was 
better God should be worshipped there in any way, than 
that the Victuallers should get possession of it;’ an 
incident which bespeaks the advance of the Christians, 
both in public and imperial estimation, to be so great, as 
to seem scarcely consistent with the state of the law, as 
I have represented it. For, so far from their religion 
appearing to be illegal, and the profession of it a capital 
offence, it is actually encouraged by the Emperor. Still, 
I believe the other to be the true view of the case; for 
severe persecution was still in store for the Christians in 
future reigns. Only their numbers had by this time 
become so considerable, their rank, in many cases, so im- 
posing, and their character so unexceptionable, that the 
law was, in fact, almost neutralized; the execution of it 
unnatural. Indeed, with respect to the last particular, 


1 Lampridius in Alex. Severus, c. 49, p. 1003. 
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Origen expressly tells us, that the calumnies to which the 
Christians were once exposed were obsolete in his day.’ 
And, accordingly, whereas some years before, they had 
found it necessary to assemble in secret, and had earned 
for themselves, from their enemies, the title of “Luci- 
fugee;” they had now acquired a footing in the State, 
which emboldened them to venture upon public worship, 
and, as it should seem, with more than impunity. 

Other features of the reign of Alexander bespeak the 
same gradual tendency of Christianity to gain the ascen- 
dancy—betray the rising of the tide—mark that it was no 
longer struggling for sufferance, but for right; no longer 
for supercilious toleration, but for positive respect. Thus, 
we learn from his heathen biographer, whom I have 
already quoted, that he paid his devotions in a chapel, in 
which, amongst other figures, were those of Christ, Abra- 
ham, and Orpheus;? that he had a mind to build a 
temple to Christ ;* that, in choosing governors of pro- 
vinces, he adopted some of the precautions used by Chris- 
tians in selecting their priests. Whilst by Eusebius we 
are informed, that there were a good many Christians in 
the household of Alexander ;> that Mama, his mother, 
to whose advice and direction he paid the greatest defer- 
ence, was “a very religious woman, .if ever there was 
one,”’® an expression which a Christian bishop would 
scarcely have used, without meaning té represent her as 
a Christian, or, at least, as a searcher after the truth ; 
especially as he adds, that when at Alexandria (where alle 
had accompanied her son), she sent for Origen with 
honours, whose fame had reached her, to instruct her in 


* Origen, Contra Cels. vi. § * Lampridius, Alex. Severus, 
27. 40. ce. 45. 
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his doctrines; that he remained with her some time, 
showing her the things pertaining to the glory of the 
_ Lord, and was at length graciously dismissed. All of 
these, matters which afford further argument that Christi- 
anity was by this time mounting upwards, was touching 
the very throne; that the religion of the world was in a 
state of imminent transition; at present, indeed, present- 
ing a strange combination of the Heathen and Christian 
systems, but destined speedily to precipitate the baser 
element, and to come forth pure and without alloy. Nor 
can we fail observing that the picture thus brought before 
us, precisely prepares us for that exhibited by the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, which abound in provisions for a 
mixed population of Christian and Heathen thrown into 
the most intimate civic and social relations. 

But though it thus appears that the Christians were 
more than safe under Alexander, and that his reign, so 
far as it goes, verifies the assertion of Gibbon, yet in the 
days of Maximinus, his successor, which fell within the 
period of tranquillity assigned to the Christians by that 
historian, the case was otherwise. 

It is true that the persecution under this Emperor was 
limited to a particular class—the magnates of the Church, 
and apparently as having been the friends of Alexander ; 
to whose death, as Maximinus had been instrumental, so 
was it natural that he should wage war against his 
followers and allies... Accordingly, Gibbon takes advan- 
tage of this, and justifies his assertion of the pacific cha- 
racter of the reign of Maximinus, so far as the Christians 
were concerned, by considering the movement in this 
instance to be political, not religious; and the victims of 
his cruelty who happened to be Christians, to have been 
put to death, not as disciples of Christ, but as partisans of 
Alexander.’ Probably, however,.Maximinus acted from 

1 Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. c. 28. | 2 Gibbon, ii. p. 4538. 
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mixed motives. The Christians, no doubt, felt that they 
had lost a most valuable support in Alexander, and as 
Maximinus, his successor, had the credit of his death, 
they were not likely, as a body, to bear him much good- 
will. Still Eusebius tells us, that he selected the leaders 
of the Churches for slaughter, as “being authors of the 
teaching according to the Gospel;” uses, moreover, the 
term persecution (Svwypos), when speaking of it, and 
intimates that this trouble lasted during the whole of the 
short reign of Maximinus.! Add to this, the Tract en- 
titled “An Exhortation to Martyrdom,” which Origen 
addressed at this time to Ambrosius and Protoctetus, 
indicates that such was the character of the visitation 
according to his notion of it also; the arguments he 
suggests in this Treatise all go on the supposition of the 
trial being one of the faith. He speaks of the sin of 
denying the faith, and of consenting to swear by the for- 
tune of Cexsar;’ he tells of the confession required of 
Christians who are Christians indeed; of the joy there is 
in suffering for righteousness’ sake; of the voluntary 
nature of the act itself, which, in fact, gave martyrdom 
its merit;° and much more to the same effect; not an 
allusion to any political motive being at work, presenting 
itself from the beginning to the end of the dissertation. 
The reigns of Balbinus, of Gordian, and of Philip, 
which extended over the last thirteen years of the thirty- 
eight, certainly appear to have been what Gibbon repre- 
sents them—years of peace to the Church ; Eusebius 
giving no intimation of the contrary: and the last of 
these Emperors affording some indications, like Alex- 
ander, of being himself umost, if not altogether, a Chris- 
tian; as well as of the near approach of the day, when 
the Gospel would achieve its more complete temporal 
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triumph under Constantine, for reports now began to 
multiply of Emperors being Christians.’ Of Philip, it 
was directly asserted that he was so; nay, even that he 
expressed a wish to share in the prayers of the Church ; 
and that on the bishop requiring of him previous confes- 
sion and penitence, he cheerfully submitted. Certainly 
he, as well as his wife, Severa, had Origen for a corre- 
spondent ; Eusebius having seen his letters to both of 
them.” Moreover, this same Father wrote his reply to 
Celsus, during Philip’s reign ;* and his Treatise bears in- 
ternal evidence of having been composed in a season of 
perfect tranquillity, at least, to the Church. For, in 
answer to an objection of Celsus, that Christians were 
combined and held together mainly by fear of those with- 
out, Origen observes, that this could not be true; for that 
at the moment he was writing, all cause for fear had, by 
the will of God, long ceased ; though it was not unlikely, 
Origen adds, that it would be renewed, seeing that the 
calumniators of the Christians imputed the troubles of 
the times to the multiplication of the Christians, in conse- 
quence of the magistrates not taking pains, as they once 
did, to crush them and put them down.’ This conjecture 
of Origen’s, we shall find, proved but too true. For in 
the next reign, that of Decius, one of the fiercest perse- 
cutions arose which history records, as though the evil 
Spirit was determined to put forth all his strength before 
yielding to an antagonist who was now discovered to 
be so really formidable. 

At the same time we may, perhaps, see a cause why 


1 Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vii. c. 10. | Benedict. Ed. of Origen, dates 
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God should have permitted this affliction to return. 
The long tranquillity which the Church had enjoyed, 
whilst it had largely increased its numbers, had greatly 
debased its character. The good soldier of Jesus Christ, 
we are told, must endure hardness; and a Capua, it should 
seem, is even more fatal to him than to the carnal war- 
rior. Especially would this be the case so long as he 
was living in the midst of idolators; and the infection 
of their example and society had constant opportunity of 
taking effect. We happen to possess a vivid picture of 
the Church of Africa, at this period, in the writings of 
Cyprian; and sad tokens it exhibits of the degeneracy 
of that portion of the Church Catholic. Though the 
number of the Christians was now very great,! and though 
many amongst them were of an affluent class,? so that at 
Rome, even Senators and knights, chief men and matrons, 
were found in their ranks;* and, accordingly, though 
living to themselves, and thereby escaping the pollution 
which followed from intercourse with the heathen, was 
now more practicable, we discover them resorting to 
heathen courts ; 4 becoming members, as servants, of hea- 
then households ;* forming heathen marriages ;° frequent- 
ing heathen spectacles, and even defending the practice 
(so relaxed, says Cyprian, had ecclesiastical discipline be- 
come), alleging that, in Scripture, Elijah ig spoken of as 
the charioteer of Israel, and David represented as danc- 
ing before the Ark; that even there we read of harps, 
and cymbals, and pipes; that the Apostle talks of wrest- 
ling against spiritual wickedness, of running a race, of 
winning a crown; and that a Christian (such was the 


1 Cyprian, Ad Demetrianum, * Testimon. ady. Judeos, iii. 
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notable argument) might surely behold what Scripture 
describes." Moreover, we find Christian women adorning 
themselves with the most costly decorations; virgins 
taking part in nuptial revels, and even resorting to baths 
feuuthted by both sexes ;’ bishops of the Church aban- 
doning their chairs, deserting their people, wandering 
through distant provinces, hunting after gain, possessing 
themselves of funds by fraudulent means, and swelling 
their amount by usurious practices.» No wonder that 
God, whilst watching over his Church, should see fit to 
administer a sharp correction for abuses like these. 
Cyprian himself, who was in the midst of it, regards the 
persecution in this light.* | No wonder that in a Church 
thus enervated great numbers should fall away.’ No 
wonder that the purchasers of exemption from suffering, 
by bribing the magistrates to testify to a falsehood, 
should have multiplied exceedingly; and the Libellatici 
and Thurificati (of whom I have spoken already) should 
have become organized classes. And, I will add, no 
wonder that the merits of the martyrs—the faithful found 
among the faithless—should have been sung in terms of 
exaggeration, and dangerous pretensions should have been 
set up in their behalf.° | 

But though it is painful to recount the weaknesses of 
the Church, which persecution, coming after a long period 
of relaxing repose, discovered, it is cheering to turn to 
the other aspect of the subject, and contemplate the 
heroie fortitude with which it was met by many, probably 
by the great bulk of the Christians; and it is satisfactory 
that the same documents which furnish us with evidence 
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of the humiliation of the Church, furnish also that of its 
triumph; their truth guaranteed by their ingenuousness. 
With respect to the character and details of this per- 
secution, the edict of Decius, which enjoined it, was to 
the effect, that the magistrates should apply to all sus- 
pected persons the test of sacrifice to the gods.' And so 
rigorously was this done, that it struck terror into the 
hearts of the Christians, who imagined that the time was 
now come, foretold by our Lord, when, if it were possible, 
even the very elect would fail. Accordingly, the prisons 
were filled with victims ;’ many died there of starvation,’ 
in spite of large sums subscribed for their relief;* but 
which it was probably difficult to dispense, owing to the 
jealousy with which the approaches to them were watched.’ 
Many were consigned to the mines,° or were carried off 
as slaves, by the Infidels, who now for the first time, in 
the neighbourhood of the Nile, received the appellation 
of Saracens.’ Blandishments and threats were used by 
turns to shake their firmness.’ Liberty and life offered 
on submission to plausible terms;° or death, aggravated 
by the shapes it assumed—all of them terrific, proposed as 
the alternative.” Others, and they in multitudes, betook 
themselves to mountains and deserts, where they perished 
by hunger and thirst, cold and disease, robbers and wild 
beasts.'' Moreover, as the persecution was thus severe, 
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so was it wide-spreading, or even universal. We discover 
its ravages at Rome, in Palestine, at Antioch;' at Alex- 
andria,’ at Carthage, and in the neighbouring district.’ 
And not in cities only, but even in country places and 
villages.* Indeed, there was for a long time no road, no 
lane, no alley, where the Christians could walk by night 
or by day, without being challenged to utter the accursed 
words, and, on their refusal, were committed to the 
flames.” 

The names of many of the victims of this fierce ag- 
gression are preserved in the records of the day, together 
with the several circumstances of their confession or mar- 
tyrdom; women and boys, aged persons and rulers of 
the Church, amongst the number. Suffice it to mention 
two of this latter class—Cyprian and Origen. Cyprian, 
it is true, did not actually seal his faith with his blood 
till a somewhat later date, but he was driven into con- 
cealment during this tyranny; and from his retreat, where 
he continued two years,° he addressed those letters to his 
diocese, and elsewhere, which serve to throw so much 
light on the doctrine and discipline of the Primitive 
Church; so that, under God’s providence, the very means 
which were taken to root it out of the earth, supplied to 
future ages that precious deposit—a complete portrait of 
it. For it may be well supposed that, his hiding-place 
lying within a distance of his.people near enough to admit 
of his being consulted by them on all occasions, Cyprian 
would be called on to ‘give expression to his sentiments, 
and in writing too, on every manner of ecclesiastical con- 
tingency; and that thus, questions touching the election 
of the clergy, rules of ordination, episcopal jurisdiction 
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and discipline, practical difficulties in the working of the 
Early Church, and the methods by which they were to be 
met, would all in their turn be brought before us (as they 
are in fact), confirming the authority of the traditions and 
customs of our own day, by establishing their existence 
even in times so remote as this Bishop of Carthage. 

On the death of Decius, Cyprian quitted his retreat, 
and returned to his diocese; his martyrdom postponed, 
though only for a short season. Neither does Origen seem 
actually to have expired whilst that Emperor was alive, 
for though put to the torture, at Cesarea, under Decius, 
his sufferings were protracted till the persecutor himself 
was first taken to his account. Buried in the depths of 
his prison, his neck made fast in the collar, and his body 
stretched on the rack, hole by hole and day after day, he 
breathed his last immediately on Gallus ascending the 
throne, in the seventieth year of his age." 

Few Fathers of the Early Church are so difficult to 
appreciate as Origen, and yet none, of the first three cen-. 
turies at least, have left us writings so abundant, from 
which to form a judgment of the author. But those 
writings are to be read with caution and discrimination. 
Some of them are, no doubt, in every respect trustworthy, 
carefully composed, and, on the whole well preserved. 
Such, for instance, is his Treatise against Celsus, perhaps 
the most valuable of the whole. But of some we have 
the Latin translation only, a few fragments of the original 
Greek text being all that is left of it, and that a transla- 
tion confessedly unfaithful ; Rufinus, who made it, (ex: 
pressly declaring, that portions he had abridged for the 
sake of brevity; and portions containing sentiments from 
which he dissented, or which were contrary to others 
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that they were interpolations.' Others of them were 
written in haste, for the occasion, when the writer was 
perhaps on the move, and had no time for much study or 
research.” Others, whatever they might be when they 
first came from his hands, were adulterated even in his 
lifetime. Others were simply extempore disputations, 
taken down by ready writers, a slovenly method of com- 
municating one’s thoughts to the world, at best; and, in 
the instance of Origen, rendered worse by the trick the 
Heretics had of dressing up such documents to their own 
taste, and so putting them in circulation, and by Origen’s 
own negligent custody of his manuscripts, which made 
such frauds the more easy. Add to all this the general 
complexion of the works themselves, a circumstance 
which greatly augments the difficulty of deciphering the 
man by means of them; the allegories with which they 
abound, so far from perspicuous;* the speculations into 
which they wander, so many and so mysterious—and no 
wonder, for many theological questions then really ad- 
mitted of debate, tradition and conference not having as 
yet narrowed them; and still more were suggested by the 
active imaginations of swarms of heretics and _philoso- 
phers, with whom he was brought into contact by the 
celebrity of his name *—speculations which Origen him- 
self characterises as doubtful, as hazardous, even as 
daring; and for which he perpetually offers apologies.’ 

But the true key to the ambiguity of the writings of 
Origen, both as to the genuineness of the text, the pre- 
cision of the meaning, and the consistency of the charac- 
ter, is the fact that they must have been, to a very great 
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extent, the substance of oral lectures, which he delivered 
as a catechist, whether inter ambulandum, or in his two 
distinguished schools at Alexandria and Cesarea. Thus 
would his thoughts be often merely the suggestions of the 
moment, and if afterwards committed to writing by him- 
self, would still bear the impression of the circumstances 
under which they were expressed; or if recorded by 
some admiring hearer, be probably still further debased 
by the errors of a second hand; or in some instances, 
perhaps, altogether abused, by spurious documents being 
put forth under this great author’s name, not easily dis- 
proved, when it was notorious that he had made the 
delivery of lectures the business of a long life. 

The perplexity which attaches to his writings, attends 
also the chief incidents of his history; and the motives 
which weighed with him to govern his school at Alex- 
andria, under the episcopate of Demetrius, without the 
advantage of Holy Orders ; acquiescing, as it should seem, 
in the reluctance of that bishop to confer them under his 
peculiar circumstances ;' and yet, whilst he was still under 
his jurisdiction, seeking them, or at least, accepting them 
at the hands of the bishops of Palestine — probably 
breaking a primitive Canon of the Church, and certainly 
involving the bishops of the two countries in contention 
on his account,’—seem strange and unaccountable. Eu- 
sebius, indeed, imputes the subsequent conduct of Deme- 
trius towards Origen, in denouncing him to the bishops 
throughout the world, and apparently making Alexandria 
too hot to hold him—for he removed to Cesarea ’—to 
mere jealousy of a man more illustrious than himself. 
Yet it may be remarked, that after the death of Deme- 
trius, neither Heraclas, his successor in the see of Alex- 
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andria, and a pupil of Origen’s besides, nor yet Diony- 
sius, the successor of Heraclas, and another of his pupils, 
appears to have made any efforts to recall him,' as though 
there was something still cleaving to Origen, which made 
even his friends in the Church slow to avail themselves of 
his abilities and his fame. 

The interval which elapsed from the death of Decius 
(A.D. 252) to the middle of the reign of Diocletian, an 
interval of some forty years, Gibbon represents as. one of 
prosperity to the Churches; interrupted, if at all, only by 
certain hostile intentions attributed to Aurelian? On 
the whole, it no doubt was a period of peace to the 
Church, though, as in a former case, when that author 
made a similar assertion, after his manner, some excep- 
tions are to be taken against its perfect accuracy. Thus 
Origen, we have seen, suffered under Gallus, who is also 
said by Dionysius, a contemporary authority preserved by 
Eusebius,’ to have persecuted “the holy men who prayed 
for his peace and safety ” (7. e. the Christians, or possibly 
only the clergy of that body), though perhaps not to the 
death.* And the fact itself, as well as the limitation of 
it; seems confirmed by Cyprian, who, in several of his 
letters written about this time, speaks as if uneasy at the 
condition of the Church, rather than as if under actual 
suffering. He has visions that the enemy is at hand;’* he 
sees Antichrist approaching ;° he hears his own name pro- 
claimed in the circus, and clamours raised for his being 
“east to the lions.’ But it is to be observed, that this last 
outrage occurred on the occasion of offering a sacrifice 
enjoined at the time, probably on account of a pestilence 
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then prevailing (A.p.. 252). And as it was the popular 
belief that such visitations were sent as manifestations of 
the wrath of the gods against the Christians,’ a delusion 
which Cyprian expressly combats in his address to Deme- 
trianus, now put forth, it would seem that it was rather 
the accident of the moment that prompted the outbreak, 
than any deliberate edict of persecution then promul- 
gated, especially as Cyprian, however disturbed, evidently 
took no substantial harm himself, and makes no mention 
of any other who had. It is, however, a bold figure of 
speech. to construe precarious permission to live, into a 
state of prosperity. 

Thus again, Valerianus cannot be said to have been a 
peaceful ruler with reference to the Christians, during the 
whole period of his reign; the conclusion of it not fulfill- 
ing the promise of the beginning. Indeed, it was under 
him that Cyprian died the martyr’s death—a case in itself 
enough to afford a contradiction to Gibbon’s too unquali- 
fied statement, and which reduces him to the necessity, 
in order to maintain his consistency, of attempting to 
lead the attention away from the atrocity of the act itself, 
to certain petty circumstances of decorum which accom- 
panied it. It was nothing to seize an innocent man and 
take away his head, provided the execution was not at- 
tended by every aggravation of ignominy and pain of 
which it was eapable; provided he was conveyed, not to 
a prison, but to a private house, and had an elegant 
supper prepared for him before he was led to the scaffold ; 
the “prosperity” of Christians, it should seem, consisting 
in being slain with civility. 

We have not, however, to rest the proof of persecution 
under Valerian on the single case of Cyprian. Diony- 
sius, a contemporary, to whom I have referred already, 
speaks of the Christians, in Egypt at least, as forbidden 
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to hold assemblies; and as driven into exile, if they per- 
sisted, to desolate districts, where, however, they seized 
the opportunity of extending the knowledge of God to 
parts which it had not yet penetrated; of others of the 
Christian body suffering bonds and imprisonment; being 
scourged, committed to the flames, slain by the sword, 
and of the danger which attended the gathering their 
remains and consigning them to the earth.’ Nay, more— 
of its being commonly believed that in this Emperor was 
realised the “Beast” of the Revelation (xiii. 5), “to 
whom power was given to continue for forty and two 
months ;”’ the persecution having lasted just that time— 
three years and a half. It is true, that in these pro- 
ceedings Valerian seems to have acted at the instigation 
of another, one Macrianus, the chief of the Egyptian 
Magi, who had acquired a dangerous influence over him 
(but that does not alter the fact); and that on his son 
and colleague, Gallienus, succeeding to the sole possession 
‘of the imperial throne, the plague was stayed, a procla- 
mation of toleration and amnesty being then issued by 
him “throughout the world:”—the range of that procla-~ 
mation, by the way, seeming to argue, that the troubles 
jt was intended to put an end to had not been con- 
fined to Egypt and Palestine. At the same time, 
such was the anomalous condition of the Christians— 
their present importance extorting from the heathen, in 
spite of themselves, respect and forbearance, and yet the 
original laws against them still in force, if malice hap- 
pened to provoke an enemy to avail bimself of them— 
such, I say, was their anomalous condition—such the 
balance of the Christian and Heathen party at this sea« 
son, that in spite of the humane edict of the Emperor 
himself, a private individual was in circumstances to 
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defeat it; and we learn from Eusebius, that at this very 
moment, a certain soldier of Caesarea, Marinus by name, 
being entitled to promotion by order of succession, was 
challenged by a rival as disqualified for it, by being a 
Christian, and refusing to sacrifice to the Emperors; that 
in support of his objection, he appealed to the old laws; 
that Acheus, the magistrate of the place, whose business 
it was to investigate such matters, questioned Marinus, 
and found from his own lips that a Christian he was; 
that he granted him three hours for reflection; that 
Theotechnus, the bishop, availed himself of this interval, 
led Marinus to the Church, set him within the precincts 
of the altar, pointed first to the sword with which he was 
girt, and then to a copy of the Gospels’ (perhaps lying 
on the altar), and bid him choose between them; that on 
Marinus stretching forth his hand, and taking the book, 
Theotechnus said to him, “ Lay hold then, lay hold of God, 
and in his strength may that be thine which thou hast 
chosen. Go in peace ;” that then, the time being expired, 
the herald claimed him; when, standing once more at the 
judgment seat, and affirming his faith even with more 
alacrity than at the first, he was led away to execution 
Just as he was, andwas crowned a martyr2—A strange 
concurrence of circumstances, only to be explained, as I 
have said, by the struggle that was going on between the 
Heathen and the Christians for the mastery. The edict 
of the Emperor on the one side, the law of the land, as 
yet unrepealed, on the other; here a bishop with his 
Church, altar, copy of the Scriptures forthcoming; there 
a secular court, with its judge and officers, working in an 
opposite direction; and both openly. . 
I notice these symptoms of the transitional state of 
religion, the rather, because they prove that the Gospel 
did not, as I have already remarked repeatedly, and shall 


1 Thy riiv Ohav ebayyerion ypxfnv. | ® Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vii. c. 15. 
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have to remark again, spring into life with Constantine, 
and under the encouragement of the powers of this 
world, but was first feeling and then forcing its way gra- 
dually, though still continually on the advance, during a 
series of reigns, and under a variety of circumstances, 
adverse or propitious, till the accession of that prince to 
independent rule, when the consummation in the natural 
course of things was achieved; the sail which for awhile 
had been fluttering and uncertain, swung over, filled with 
the wind, and thenceforth held its course steady and 
undisturbed. 

Little is to be objected to Gibbon’s statement, with 
respect to the reign of Aurelian. In spite of his being a 
zealous heathen himself (I mean Aurelian), and having 
himself, as it should seem,’ some contempt for the Chris- 
tians, he left them unmolested during the greater part of 
his reign. Indeed, his conduct in the case of Paul of 
Samosata has been thought to indicate even more than 
this; an apparent leaning to their side. The history is a 
remarkable one. So confident in his position as Bishop 
of Antioch did Paul feel, that he took upon himself to 
exact from the brethren, and appropriate to his own pur- 
poses, large sums of money; carried himself with great 
pomp and pretension in the public streets; was attended 
by a retinue of people preceding and following him; 
caused a throne to be erected for himself in his Church, 
in emulation of that of the civil magistrate ; insisted on 
his congregation applauding him when he spoke, as 
though they were in a theatre—improprieties which, in 
addition to his teaching unsound doctrine on the subject 
of the Second Person of the Trinity, drew on him the 
displeasure of a conclave of bishops who deposed him, 
and elected one Domnus, bishop in his stead. Mean- 


1 Vopiscus in Aureliano, c. xx. | Christianis, p. 559. 
tom. ii. ; see Mosheim, De Rebus 
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while, Paul refused to give up possession of the church 
buildings, and appealed to Aurelian, who, however, con- 
firmed the judgment of the bishops, and dislodged him ;' 
a transaction, it must be allowed, indicating in a very 
decisive manner, the recognition of the Christians by the 
chief magistrate, as a community possessing rights and 
property, and established, de facto, if not de jure, in an 
attitude of strength. 

Thus did Aurelian behave himself towards the Chris- 
tians for several years. At the close, however, of his 
short reign, and under the influence of certain sinister 
advisers, whether the philosophers or the priests, he 
changed his views, and was, at all events, preparing the 
persecution of them, if not actually engaged in it, when 
he was arrested by the sword of the conspirator, and the 
Christians fell at once upon friendly times.? They were 
allowed to avow their faith openly, and without reserve; 
they were received as inmates into the imperial palaces; 
they were courted by the governors of provinces; they 
were, in some instances, appointed governors themselves ; 
they reared, without hindrance, spacious churches in every 
city, the older ones no longer sufficing for the multi- 
tudes who now resorted to them; and everything bespoke 
that the violent were on the point of taking the Kingdom 
of Heaven by force. 

But, once more, they who knew how to bear injuries 
and wrongs, were not proof against ease and honours; and 
the same declension of morals, the result of years of 
tranquillity which preceded the reign of Decius, and 
which had to be visited with correction by the heavy 
hand of that destroyer, again discovered itself, and was 
destined to be submitted to similar discipline. Licence 
had begot contention and disorder, Christians had become 
jealous of Christians, prelates were at strife with prelates. 

 Kuseb. Eccl. Hist. vii. ¢. 30. | * Euseb. Eccl. Hist, viii. c. 1. 
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Sloth, dissimulation, and hypocrisy, were infecting the 
Church, when the avenger again arose in the person of 
Diocletian; and, more especially in that of each of his 
colleagues or immediate successors, Maximian, Galerius, 
Maximinus, and Maxentius. For though the title of this 
dreadful persecution, which lasted for some ten years, is 
known by the name of Diocletian, that Emperor was far 
from being the sole, or even the most active author of it. 
It was not till the nineteenth year of his reign, that it 
became fierce and general. Edict after edict was now 
put forth, the results of which Eusebius witnessed with 
his own eyes, and has left them on record, as an everlast- 
ing monument of the determined manner in which the 
heathen spirit struggled for supremacy to the last. First, 
the churches were to be levelled to the foundations; 
copies of the Scriptures and service books* were to be 
committed to the flames; persons in office were to be 
dismissed; slaves to be denied all hope of freedom.” 
Presently, the bishops were to be proceeded against ; and 
then the people at large, and in all quarters. 

The details of these sanguinary scenes are given by Eu- 
sebius* at great length, and frequently with the names of 
the parties concerned in them. Gibbon, however, impugns 
his honesty.* But it must be observed, that it is actually 
the candour of the Ecclesiastical Historian himself, which 
furnishes his accuser with all the materials he has for the 
charge; and if Eusebius had not frankly avowed the plan 
of this part of the work to be, to record the things which 
make for the glory of the Church and not for its disgrace, 
to select for description the deeds of those who stood 


1 Tas dt tvbgous next bepocs ypadas. | his Book of the Martyrs of Pales- 
2 Kuseb. Eccl. Hist. viii. c. 2, | tine. 
3; see also Mosheim, De Rebus * Decline and Fall, ii. p. 498, 
Christianis, p. 925. | Milman’s Ed. 
3 Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vili., and | 
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fast rather than of those who fell away, which many 
did—the heroic scenes which attended and followed the 
persecution, rather than the inglorious dissensions and 
follies of the Christians which preceded it;'—if Eusebius, 
I say, had not openly avowed such to be the plan of this 
part of his work, contending that it was the most profit- 
able mode of treating his subject, both for his contempo- 
raries and for posterity, and even most accordant with 
Scripture, which prescribes that, “if there be any virtue, if 
there be any praise, we should think of these things,”— 
Gibbon would not have had the plea for his attack. But 
while the ingenuous confession of Eusebius shows that he 
had no misgivings as to the truth and fidelity of the 
narrative he supplies (a narrative relating to his own 
times), and that he felt he could afford to avow his 
method of proceeding and his reason for it, open as it 
was to animadversion, the minute and persevering artifice 
with which Gibbon casts the whole of this portion of his 
history to the disparagement of the martyr and dishonour 
to the Church, serves to show how utterly disqualified 
he was to do justice to the motives of the Church’s 
Historian. 

I shall spare my readers the details of this long and 
bloody persecution, and rather employ myself in directing 
their attention to the fresh facts which now transpire, 
indicating, even in the midst of successful assaults upon 
the Gospel for a season, the near approach of its final and 
complete ascendancy; and I revert to this subject again 
and again as I proceed, in order to demonstrate the utter 
unsoundness of the sceptical theory, . that Christianity 
owed its establishment to its recognition by the State ; 
the truth manifestly being, that the development of its 
force was progressive, and that the State did not give-it 
its countenance till it could no longer withhold it, 


* Euseb. Eccl. Hist. viii, c. 2, and the Martyrs of Palestine. 
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Thus the sentiments of the several Emperors them- 
selves—for several there were—were now divided: some 
holding with the Christians, and some with the heathen ; 
Maximian and Galerius bent on persecution; Diocletian 
in part, Constantius (the father of Constantine) altogether, 
opposed to it; as in turn, Maximian, Maxentius, and 
Constantine were at variance with each other in the same 
way: the first two the foes of the Christians, the last 
their steadfast friend. Nor was this all: the wives of 
some of the parties had views of their own, and compli- 
cated still more the subject of religion by differing from 
their husbands. Thus, whilst Diocletian himself was a 
worshipper of the gods of his fathers, Prisca had renounced 
them, and was a Christian; and whilst Galerius was not 
only a heathen, but a fierce persecutor of the Christians, 
Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian and Prisca, followed 
her mother’s example, and was a disciple of Christ. 

Again, Maxentius, a son of Maximinian, another of the 
Emperors who had established himself during the ten 
years’ persecution, is seen to be so impressed with the 
growing power and popularity of the Christians, that, 
though a licentious heathen, and eventually a fierce 
enemy of the Christians, he pretended (émexp/varo), in the 
early part of his career, to be a Christian himself, ex- 
pressly with a view to winning the favour of the Roman 
people.” And if to all this we add the penitential edict 
of Galerius, when, smitten with a mortal disease, he be- 
thought himself of his past cruelties to the Christians, 
and gave orders that the persecution should be stopped, 
and they be permitted to rebuild their churches, and offer 
up their devotions without restraint, provided only they 
would pray for his welfare, and that of his subjects, it 
becomes manifest that the empire was ripe for the ac- 


1 See Mosheim, De Rebus ? Euseb. Eecl. Hist. viii. c. 14. 
Christianis, p. 9138, 
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knowledgment of Christianity as the religion of the 
State; that God—though his judgments were above, far 
out of the sight of men—had made all his preparations 
for this great crisis; that nothing was wanting but the 
last hand; when—the other emperors being by degrees 
disposed of, and, with them, all further impediments—that 
hand was put to the work—Constantine was left alone on 
the stage to do his pleasure, and about the year 324, the 
triumph of the Cross was complete. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF ROMAN EMPERORS 


A.D. 
13. 
87. 
at. 
Bd. 
68. 
69. 
69. 
69. 
79. 
81. 
96. 
98. 
1%: 
188. 
161. 
180. 
192. 
193. 
193. 
211. 
Q17. 


TO THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE. 





Tiberius. 
Caligula. 
Claudius. 

Nero. 

Galba. 

Otho. 

Vitellius. 
Vespasian. 
Titus. 
Domitian. 
Nerva. 

Trajan. 
Hadrian. 
Antoninus Pius. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
Commodus. 
Pertinax. 
Julianus. 


Septimus Severus. 


Caracalla. 
Macrinus. 


A.D. 


218. 
222. 
235. 
238. 
Q44, 
249. 
251. 
253. 
259. 
268. 
270. 
275. 
276. 
276. 
282. 
284. 
286. 


305. 
306. 


Heliogabalus. 

Alexander Severus. 

Maximinus. 

Gordian. 

Philip. 

Decius. 

Gallus. 

Valerian. 

Gallienus. 

Claudius. 

Aurelian. 

Tacitus. 

Florianus. 

Probus. 

Carus. 

Diocletian. 

Diocletian and Maximi- 
anus. 

Constantius and Galerius. 

Constantine. 


A LIST OF ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


TO THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE WHOSE WORKS ARE NOW EXTANT. 





A.D. 
Clement, Bishop of Rome, died about . j ; j . 100 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, suffered martyrdom . : . LOFT 
Justin Martyr suffered martyrdom at Rome about ‘ . 165 
Polyearp, Bishop of Smyrna, suffered martyrdom about 167 
Tatian wrote his book against the Gentiles about : ee) 
Hermias wrote his Satire against the Heathen Philosophers 
about . , - ; : : : ; . ane 
Athenagoras wrote his Apology and Treatise on the Resur- 
rection about : ; : : : 3 4 ae ers 
Hegesippus,* of whose History only fragments remain, died 
about . . . : 4 : : é : . 180 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, addressed his Treatise to 
Autolycus: died about . : : : : : - 980 
Trenzeus wrote five Books against Heresies about . : - 190 
Minutius Felix wrote his Octavius about : : : . 207 
Hippolytus flourished about ‘ : : : : - 214 
Clement of Alexandria died about : P : - Le 
Tertullian died about . : : : : : - 220 
Origen died about : - : : : : « 254 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, suffered martyrdom : . 258 
Gregory (Thaumaturgus) Bishop of Neocesarea, died about 265 
Arnobius wrote seven Books against the Gentiles. . . 290 
Methodius, Bishop of Tyre, suffered martyrdom about . 307 
Pamphilus of Ceesarea suffered martyrdom about. : . 809 
Lactantius died about : ; : : 5 5 - 825 
Eusebius, Bishop of Ceesarea, died 2 : ; . 840 


* See Routh’s Reliquiee: Sacre, which contains a collection of the fragmentary 
writings of the Christian authors of the second and third centuries. 
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ACTS. 

Acts of Apostles, 7, 8. 46, &c. 

Adoration of Saints, 290. 

f®lia Capitolina, 281. 

Kons, 34. 169. 175. 244, 

fKithiopia, 98. 

Alexander Severus, 309. 

Alexandria, Church of, founded 
by St. Mark, 66. 80; list of 
bishops, 87; its persecutions, 
302, &e. 

Alpheus, 71. 

Amphitheatres, 150. 

Andrew, 5. 74. 

Andronicus, 190. 

Angel, 8. 25. 40. 

Anicetus, 194. 

Antioch, Church of, its early his- 

tory, 47-50; list of bishops, 
86. 

Council of, 217. 
Anti-Socinian argument, 117. 
Antoninus Pius, 158. 282. 
Apocryphal writings, 16. 167. 
Apollonius, 30. 48. 297. 
Apollos, 26. 

Apologies, 148. 157. 159, 160. 
284; analysis of Tertullian’s, 
964-77. 

Apostles, 6. 43-7. 69. 

Apostolic canons, 49. 

Church principles, 163. 


Constitutions, vid. Constitu- 
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tions. 





BARTHOLOMEW. 
Apostolic Fellowship, 82. 
Teaching, oral and by docu- 
ments, 15, 16; relates to ec- 
clesiastical arrangements, 
16; confession of faith, 20; 
holy orders, 24; Letters 
Commendatory, 25; beha- 
viour in Church, heresies, 
26; provision for widows, 
weekly collections, 27. 
Tradition, vid. Tradition. 

Appii Forum, 57. 191. 

Aquila, 135. 

"AexovTec, Q45. 

Aristides, 268. 

Arles, Council of, 218. 

Atheism, 147. 265. 287. 

Athens, 81. 

Attalus, 298. 

Aurelian, 325. 

Authenticee literee, 167. 


Babylon, 59. 

Balbinus, 312. 

Baptism, 4. 7. 15; confession of 
faith used at, 20; service for, 
36; primitive regard for, 105; 
perverted by heretics, 174. 

Barchocab, 280. 

Barnabas, 47, 48. 64, 

Epistle of, 64. 120. 

Barsabas, 70. 

Bartholomew, 74. 
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Basilides, 215. 217. 

Bab uov naroy, 25. 

Bede, 195. 223. 

Benevolence, Christian, 113. 

Believers, 9. 

Bingham, 195. 

Biscoe, 140. 

Bishops, 8; to have succession, 
25; lists of, 85-8; election 
and consecration of, 79, &c.; 
the superior order, 239. 

Bithynia, 231. 

Blandina, 298. 

Bochart, 246. 

Breaking of Bread, vid. Commu- 
nion. 

Brethren, 3. 

British Church, 195. 


Ceecilius, 94. 

Calumnies against Christians, 
156. 264. 

Canon of Scripture, 165, &e. 

Capital punishment, 140, 

Caracalla, 158. 308. 

Carthage, councils at, 217. 

Celsus, 74. 122. 

Centurions, 139. 

Cerinthus, 68. 240. 

Christians; their conduct and 
manner of life, 95-9. 102, &e.; 
description of, 105, &¢. 273- 
75; confounded with heretics, 
180; their faith, 267. 

Christian Sadducees, 181. 

Church (the edifice), 26; de- 
scription of one at Tyre, 
Rag, 229. 

Church, the, 3. 11, 12; its unity, 
48; its state before Constan- 
tine, 220. 328. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 18, 68. 
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CROSS. 
177. 227; his Pedagogue and 
Cohortatio, 205 ; his Stromata, 
803. 

Clemens Romanus, on Divine dis- 
cipline of the Church, 13. 20. 
85; on Ter Sanctus, 34; on 
Paul’s death, 58; Bishop of 
Rome, 80; on Paul’s travels, 
193. 

Cleopas, 71. 

Clergy, dress, 26. 221; stipends, 
28. 80; assembly of, 51. 

Commodus, 296. 

Communion, Holy, 82; conse- 
cration and frequent celebra- 
tion, 83; service for, 33, 34; 
Lord’s Prayer used, 86. 

Confession of Faith, of Apostolic 
origin, 20-2; used at baptism, 
36. 39. 

Confirmation, 40. 47. 

Constantine, 329, 330. 

Constantius, 329. 

Constitutions, Apostolical, their 
value, 17; their testimony, 
25-7. 83. 89. 

Constitution of the Church, in- 
dicated by Christ, 12, 18; 
taught by the Apostles, and 
attested by early. writers, 16, 
&e. 

Corinth, Church of, 27.50.56. 61, 

Corinthians, Epistles to, 53. 61. 

Corruption in the Church, 314, 
326. 

Councils, early, 216. 

Creed, the Apostles’, 23. 172; 
Nicene, 22. 

Crescens, 199, 291. 

Crete, 8. 56. 

Cross, the sign of, 99. 129; the 
offence of, 120. 135. 
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CYPRIAN. 

Cyprian, on primitive Church 
discipline, 18. 80. 36. 39, 40. 
83; on persecution, 100; 
against the Jews, 122; on ex- 
amination of documents, 166 ; 
on the spread and unity of the 
Church, 212; his letters and 
exile, 317; his death, 322. 


Daillé, 169; on Ignatian Epistles, 
233, &e. 

Daily ministration, 46. 

Deacon, 8. 24. 

Dead, care of, 115. 

De Catholice Ecclesiz Divinis 

- Officiis, 90. 

Decius, 316. 

Demetrius, 320. 

Demon-worship, 269. 

Diocletian, 327. 329. 

Dionysius, of Alexandria, 321. 
The Areopagite, 81. 
Of Corinth, 61. 

Disciples, 9. 

Discipline of the Church, 12, 13. 

Divinity of Christ, 117. 124. 

Docete, 240. 

Domitian, 227. 

Domnus, 325. 

Donatists, 219. 

Doreas, 47. 

Doxology in Lord’s Prayer, 38, 
note. 


Easter, 67. 194. 

Ebionites, 240. 244. 
Ecclesiastical divisions, 184. 
Elders, 24. 

Eleutherus, 77. 195. 
Elibris, Council of, 219, 
Epaphroditus, 80. 
Ephesians, Epistle to, 249, 
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GALLIENUS. 

Ephesus, 8. 26. 50,51. 56. 67, 68. 
144, 

Epistle from Lyons and Vienne, 
292. 

Epistles, 7, 8. 

Eucharist, vid. Lord’s Supper. 

Eusebius, on Peter, 5; on Igna- 
tian Epistles, 20; on written 
liturgy, 23; on stipends, 81; 
on primitive ritual, 41; on re- 
sidence of Apostles at Jerusa- 
lem, 48; on Babylon, 59; on 
Mark’s Gospel, 65; on John 
in Asia, 67; his lists of bi- 
shops, 85-8; his sermon at 
the Church of Tyre, 221; on 
Trajan’s persecution, 231; ac- 
count of Ignatius and his 
Epistles, 234, &e.; on Anto- 
ninus Pius, 283; on Polycarp’s 
death, 286, &c.; on Thunder- 
ing Legion, 295; on Maxi- 
minus and Philip, 312, &c.; 
on Diocletian persecution, 
327. 

Evidences of Christianity, 278. 

Extension of the Church in se- 

cond century, 199. 


Faith of the early Christians, 
108. 

Fathers, their testimony valu- 
able, 169; trustworthy, 176, 
&e. 

Faustinus, 218, 

Felix, 215. : 

Fire at Rome, 57. 157. 227, 

Flavius, 228. 

Fortitude, Christian, 114, 


Galerius, 827. 329, 
Gallienus, 323. 
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Gallus, 818. 321. 

Gaul, Church of, 198, &. 213. 
292, 

Gentile preachers, 142. 

Gentiles, 3. 48; their hostility to 

_ the Gospel, 138, &e. 

Gibbon, 176. 197. 208. 230. 277. 
296. 308. 311. 321, 322. 385. 
827. 

Gordian, 812. 

Gospel, the, its indirect spread, 
92, &e. ; its conflict with Pagan 
habits, 95-9; its effect on the 
lives of Christians, 104; is op- 
posed by the Jews, 116, &c.; 
by Gentiles, 138, &.; and by 
heathen priesthood, 149; af- 
fects the social system, 149-56; 
is opposed by heretics, 162, &e. ; 
its early spread, 189; its pro- 
gress at Constantine’s acces- 
sion, 224; is successful with- 
out State help, 328. 


Hadrian, 158. 261. 281. 

Hebrew Gospel, 246. 

Hebrews, Epistle to, 55. 

Heliogabalus, 309. 

Heretic-baptism, 218. 

Heretics, oppose the Gospel, 
162, &c.; their apocryphal 
Scriptures, 167; their extra- 
vagant pretensions, 173; per- 
vert the Sacraments, 174. 181; 
their progress and decay, 170; 
their licentiousness, 176; their 
doctrines, 178; their early 
state, 240. 

-Hippolytus, his memoranda, 74; 
Demonstrative Address, 121; 
Philosophumena, 181; Anti- 
christ, 207. 
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JOHN, 
Hospitality, 29. 


Idolatry, 265. 
Ignatius, 76. 101. 232. 260. 

Acts of, 25]. 

Epistles of, 18. 20; account of, 
by Eusebius, 232; their ge- 
nuineness, 232-60; Syriac 
MSS., 255; Armenian ver- 
sion, 256. 

Infant baptism, 217. 
Intercourse among Churches, 76. 
Irenzeus, on Apostolic Creed, 21; 

on Communion Service, 34. 

36; on clergy at Miletus, 52; 

on Church in Spain, 55. 193; 

on John at Ephesus, 67; goes 

to Lyons, 77; Bishop of Lyons, 

81; on Apostolic succession, 

89; on the Canon, 167; on 

heretics, 177; on Church of 

Gaul, 198, &¢.; on progress of 

the Church in second century, 

202; quotes Ignatian Epistles, 

233; his death, 304. 


James, 71. 

James, Bp. of Jerusalem, 13. 44. 
AO Oe ii lcanos 

James, Epistle of, 72. 

Jerusalem, 8. 44. 46, 47; list of 
Bishops, 85. 280. 

Jewish objections, 123-5; ordi- 
nances, 132. 

Jews, 8; their hostility to the 
Gospel, 116, &c.; arguments 
against them, 127-33. 

John, St., 5. 26. 40, 47; his re- 
sidence at Jerusalem, 66; at 
Ephesus, 67; at Rome, 69. 
228 ; at Patmos, 69; his death, 
68. 
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JUDE. - 

Jude, St., his grandsons, 71. 108, 
228. 

Justin Martyr on weekly collec- 
tions, 27; on communion ser- 
vice, 33. 36; his conversion, 
93; on persecution, 100. 285; 
on lives of Christians, 104; 
his writings, 199; on the 
spread of the Gospel in se- 
cond century, 200; his dia- 
logue with Trypho, 93. 120. 
126; his death, 291. 


Karnxotyevos, 8. 
Kernxay, 8. 

Keys, power of, 6. 
KaAnpos, Sy 

Kovwvia, 32. 


Lampridius, 309. 

Lapsed, 217. 

Leonides, 308. 

Leopardus, 246. 

Letters Commendatory, 25. 

Libellatici, 301. 315. 

Libelli, 300. 

Licence of Christian worship, 
299. 

Licinius, 220. 

Linus, 80. 

Literature, heathen, 111. 

Liturgents, 8. 

Liturgy, 8. 22. 36. &e. 

Logos, 169. 

Lord’s Prayer, 36. 38. 

Lord’s Supper, 32. 36. 40. 99. 
175. 

Loyalty, Christian, 109. 160.271. 

Lucifuge, 310. 

Luke, 59. 

Lyons, Church of, 81. 194, 195. 
292. 
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ONESIMUS. 
Marcianus, 323. 
Mamea, 310. 
Marcia, 296. 
Marcianus, 213. 
Marcion, 181. 
Marcus, 282. 
Marcus Aurelius, 284, &e. 
Marinus, 324. 
Mark, 59. 68-66. 80. 
Martialis, 215. 217. 
Matthew, 16. 
Matthias, 82. 
Maturus, 293. 
Maxentius, 327. 329. 
Maximian, 827. 329. 
Maximinus, 827. 
Melita, 93. 
Melito, 2838, 284. 
Menander, 242. 
Messiah, expected, 116. 
Metrodorus, 291. 
Middle ages, 90. 
Military service, 96. 149. 
Ministry, 8. 18. vid. Orders. 
Minucius Felix, 94. 147. 229, 
Miracles, 69. 126. 
Missions, 45. 49. 51, 52. 78. 
Montanists, 181. 195. 
Morality of the Gospel, 103. 
Mosheim, 78. 82. 229. 305. 
Mother-churches, 51. 
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Neoceesarea, Council of, 216. 
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————— Poetical Works. Plates. 10 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 30s. 
Poetical Works. One Volume, royal 8vo, 12s. 


Poetical Works. A New Edition, the most compact 
ifyet published, printed in asmall but cleartype, for the use of Travellers, 
Crown 8v0. [Uniform with “Murray’s HANDBOOKS. nl 


Poetical Works. Pocket Edition. 8 Vols, 24mo. 20s. Or 
separately as follows:—Childe Harold; Dramas, 2 Vols.; Tales and 
Poems; Miscellanies, 2 Vols.; Beppo and Don J uan, 2 Vols. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. [Illustrated Edition. 
With 30 Vignettes, Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Beauties—Poetry and Prose. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; or, a Critical Examination of the 


Meaning and Etymology of numerous Greek Words and Passages, 
intended principally fur Homer and Hesiod. Translated, and edited, with 
Explanatory Notes and copious Indexes, by Rev. J. RB. FISaLagE. 
Third Edition, 8yo. 14s. 


Irregular Greek Verbs; With all the Tenses 
extant—their Formation, Meaning, Usage, and accompanied by an 
Index. Translated, with Notes, by Rrv, J. R. Fisnuake. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 7s.6d. 


CALVIN’S (Joux) Life. With Extracts from his Correspondence. 
By Tuomas H. Dyer. Portrait. Syo. 15s. 


beep eS (Lavy) Little Arthur’s History of England. 
56th Thousand. With Woodeuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


CARMICHAEL'S (A. N.) Greek Verbs. Their Formations, 
Irregularities, and Defects. Second Hdition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


CARNARVON’S (Lorp) Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 
Provinces. From Notes made during a Journey to those Countries. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

CAMPBELL’S (Lorn) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Sealof England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Lord Eldon in 1838. New and Popular Edition, 10 Vols. Crown Syo 
6s. each. 

______—— Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the 
Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


————— Life of Lord Bacon. Reprinted from the Lives of 
the Chancellors. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


(Guorex) Modern India. A Sketch of the System 


of Civil Government. With some Account of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. Second Hdition. 8yvo, 16s. 











—_—_————— India as it may be. An Outline of a proposed 
Government and Policy. 8vo. 12s, 
(Tuos.) Specimens of the British Poets. With Bio- 


graphical and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry. Third 
Edition. Portrait. Royal 8yo, 165s. 
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CAMPBELL’S Short Lives of the British Poets. With an Essay 
on English Poetry. Post 8yo, 5s. 


CASTLEREAGH (Taz) DESPATCHES, from the commencement 
of the official career of the late Viscount Castlereagh to the close of his 
life. Edited by the Marquis or LONDONDERRY. 12 Vols.8vo. 14s. each. 


CATHCART’S (Sin Gzoren) Commentaries on the War in Russia 
and Germany, 1812-138. Plans. 8yo. 14s. 


CAVALCASELLE (G. B,) Notices of the Early Flemish Painters ; 
Their Lives and Works. Woodcuts, Post 8yo. 


CHARMED ROE (Tux); or, The Story of the Little Brother and 


Sister. By Orro Sprcxrrr. Plates. 16mo. 5s. 


CLARENDON (Lorp Cuancentor); Lives of his Friends and 
Contemporaries, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. By Lady 
THERESA Lewis. Portraits. 3 Vols. 8yo. 42s. 


CLARK (Sir Jauzs) On the Sanative Influence of Climate, with an 
: Account of the Best Places for Inyalids in the South of Europe, &ce. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CLAUSEWITZ’S (Grnzrat Car Von) Campaign of 1812, in Russia. 
Translated from the German by Lorp ELLEsmMERE, Map. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

CLIVE’S (Lorp)’ Life. By Rey. G. R. Guzre, M.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 

COLERIDGE’S (Samuvrx Taytor) Table-Talk. Fourth Edition. 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

-——————— _(Hunry Nutson) Introductions to the Study of 
the Greek Classic Poets. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

COLONIAL LIBRARY, [See Home and Colonial Library, ] 


COMBER’S (Dzay) Friendly Advice to the Roman Catholics 
of England. By Rey. Dr. Hook, Feap.8vo. 3s. 


COOKERY (Domustric). Founded on Principles of Eeonomy and 
Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families, New Ldition. 
Woodeuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


CRABBE’S (Ruy. Gzonen) Life and Letters. _ By his Son, Portrait, 
Feap. 8vo. 83., or with Plates, 5s, 


Life and Poetical Works. Plates, 8 Vols. Feap. 8yo. 
24s.; or, One Volume, Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


CUMMING’S (R. Gorpon) Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the Far 
Interior of South Africa, New Edition. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 5s, 


CURZON’S (Hon. Roser) Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. 
Fourth Hdition, Woodeuts. Post 8yo. lds. 


ArmENIA and Exzenoum. A Year on the Frontiers 
of nace Turkey, and Persia. Third Iition. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d, 








CUNNINGHAM’S (Auzan) Life of Sir David Wilkie. With his 
downels and Critical Remarks on Works of Art. Portrait, 3 Vols. 
v0, 
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CUNNINGHAM’S (Atzay) Poems and Songs. Now first collected 
and arranged, with Biographical Notice, 24mo. 2s. 6d. 


(Carr. J. D.) History of the Sikhs, From 
the Origin of the Nation to the Battle of the Sutlej. Second Edition. 
Maps. 8vo. 15s. 


(Purzr) London—Past and Present. A Hand- 
book to the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works of Art, Public 
Buildings, and Places connected with interesting and historical asso- 
ciations. Second Edition. Post 8yvo. 16s. 











Modern London. <A complete Guide for 
Visitors to the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5s. 


Environs of London. Including a circle of 30 
miles round St. Paul’s. With Hints for Excursions by Rail,—Road,— 
and River. Post 8vo. In the Press. 

Westminster Abbey. Its Art, Architecture, 
and Associations. Woodcuts. Feap, 8yo. 1s. 

Works of Oliver Goldsmith. A New Edition 
now first printed from the last editions which passed under the Author’s 
own eye. Vignettes. 4 vols. Svo. 30s. (Murray’s British Classics.) 


Lives of Eminent English Poets. By Samunn 
Jounson, LL.D. A New Edition, with Notes, 3 vols. 8yo. 22s. 6d. 
(Murray’s British Classics.) 


CROKER'S (Riaut Hoy. J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 
Hifth Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 
England, Fifteenth Edition. Woodeuts. i6mo. 2s. 6d. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to the 
Hebrides. Zhird Edition. Portraits, Royal 8yo. 15s. 


Lorp Hurvuy’s Memoirs of the Reign of George the 
Second, from his Accession to the death of Queen Caroline. Edited 
with Notes, Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8yo, 21s. 


Essays on the Harly French Revolution. Contributed 
to the “ Quarterly Review.” 8yo, 


History of the Guillotine. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
CROMWELL (On1ver) and John Bunyan. Select Biographies, 


By Roser Souruey. Post 8yo. 2s. Gd. 


DARWIN'S (Cuaruus) Journal of Researches into the Natural 


History and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World. Post 8yo. 8s. 6d, 


DAVY’S (Srr Humpury) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 6s. 


Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. With some Account 
of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. Jourth Edition. 
Woodcuts. Feap. 8yo. 6s, 


DENNIS’ (Guoran) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria; or, the 
extant Local Remains of Etruscan Art. Plates, 2 Vols. 8yo. 42s. 
Summer in Andalusia. (Second Edition. Revised. 
Post 8yo. ’ 
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DEVEREUX’S (Hon. Carr., R.N.) Lives and Letters of the Devereux 
Earls of Essex, in the Reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles rs 
1540—1646, Chiefly from unpublished documents, Portraits. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 30s. 

DODGSON’S (Rev. C.) Controversy of Faith; or, Advice to Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. Containing an Analysis and Exposition of the 
Argument by which the Catholic Interpretation of the Baptismal Services 
is to be vindicated. 12mo. 35s. 

DOG-BREAKING ; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 

' Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. By 
Lizut.Cou. Hurcuiynson. Third Bdition. Revised and enlarged. 
Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8yo. 5s. 

DOUGLAS'S (Guyzrat Sir Howarp) Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Gunnery. Fourth Edition. Plates. Svo. 2s. 
~———— Treatise on the Principle and Construction of Military 
Bridges, and the Passage of Rivers in Military Operations. Third 

Edition, Plates. S8vo,. 21s. 

DRAKE'S (Sir Franors) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By Joun Barrow. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

DRINKWATER’S (Jouy) History of the Siege of Gibraltar. 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

DRYDEN’S (Jonn) Works. A New Hdition, based upon Sir 
Walter Scott’s Edition, entirely revised. Svo. Zn Preparation, 
DUDLEY’S (Earn or) Letters to the late Bishop of Llandaff. 

Second Hdition, Portrait. Svo. 10s. 6d. : 

DURHAM’S (Apmrrat Sir Puri) Naval Life and Services. By 
Capt. ALEXANDER MurRRAY. 8yo. 5s. 6d. 

DYER’S (Tuomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calvin. Compiled 
from authentic Sources. Portrait. Syo. 15s. 

EASTLAKE (Sir Cuarins) The Schools of Painting in ltaly. 
From the Earliest times. From the German of KuGurr. Edited, with 
Notes. Zhird Edition. Wlustrated with 100 Engravings from the Old 
Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 

EDWARDS’ (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 
Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

EGERTON’S (Hon. Carr. Francis) Journal of a Winter's Tour in 
India; with a Visitto Nepaul. Woodeuts. 2 Vols. PostSvo, 18s. 

ELDON’S (Lorp Cuancrznior) Public and Private Life, with Selec- 


tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horace Twiss. Third 
Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 


ELLESMERE’S (Lorp) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont, 


The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Ban. From the German, 
Post8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington ; 
a Discourse, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6d. : 
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BLLESMERE’S (Lorv) Campaign of 1812 in Russia, from the 
German of General Carl Von Clausewitz. Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
‘ss «~iPilevimage, and other Poems. ilustrated. 

Crown 4to. 24s. 

ELIOT’S (Hon. W. G. C.) Khans of the Crimea, Being a Nar- 
rative of an Embassy from Frederick the Great to the Court of Krim 
Gerai. A Prelude to the present Struggle between Russia and Turkey. 
Translated from the German of Tanoporr Munpr. Post8yvo. 6s. 

ELLIS (Mrs.) On the Education of Character, with-Hints on Moral 
Training. Post. 8vo. 

ELPHINSTONE’S (Hon. Movnrstvart) History of India—the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Third Edition. Map. 8yo. 18s. 

ELWIN’S (Rev. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets. From 
Chaucer to Wordsworth. 4 Vols. Svo. Jn Preparation. 

ENGLAND (History or) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, 1713-83. By Lorp Manon. Library Edition, 7 Vols., 
8v0, 938.3 or, Popular Ddition, 7 Vols. Post 8vo, 42s. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans, 

down to the 14th year of Queen Victoria's Reign. By Mrs, Marxuam, 

88th Thousand. Woodeuts. 12mo. 6s. 

As 17 1s: Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 

Middle of the 19th Century. By W.Jounsron. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18s. 
and France under the House of Lancaster. 


With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. Second Edition. 
8vo. 15s. 


ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


RUSSIA: or, Impressions of Manners 
and Society during a Ten Years’ Residence in that Country. ith 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s 6d. 


ERSKINE’S (Carz., R.N.) Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Western Pacific, including the Fejees and others inhabited by 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. 8Syo. 16s 

HSKIMAUX (Tux) and English Vocabulary, for the use of Travellers 
in the Arctic Regions. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a Selection from the 
Lirrrary PAprrs which have appeared in that Journal. 7th Thousand. 
2 vols. Feap.8vo. 8s. 


EXETER’S (Bisnor or) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle, Second Edition. Svo. 16s. 


FAIRY RING (Tux), A Collection of Taxus and Srortes for Young 
Persons. From the German. By J. 8. Taruor. Illustrated by RrcuHarp 
Doyuxz. Second Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 


FALKNER’S (Frep.) Muck Manual for the Use of Farmers. A 
Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second Hdition, with a 
Glossary of Terms and an Index. Feap.8vo. 5s. 

FAMILY RECEKEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 
and Useful Receipts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 
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FANCOURT'’S (Cot.) History of Yucatan, from its Discovery 
to the Close of the 17th Century. With Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FARINTS (Lurar Canto) History of the Roman State, 1815-50, 


Translated from the Italian, By Right Hon. W. &. GLApsTong. 
4 Vols. 8y0. 12s. each, 


FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S (G. W.) Tour through the Slave States 


of North America, from the River Potomac, to Texas and the Frontiers 
of Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 26s. 


FELLOWS’ (81 Cuaruzs) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 


more particularly in the Province of Lycia. New Edition, Plates. Post 
8yo. 9s. 


FERGUSSON’S (Jamus) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
Restored : an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
With 45 Woodcuts. 8yo, 16s, 


TT ee wa cm wd on Okamor Architecture. Being a 


Concise and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all 
Ages and Countries in the World. With a Description of the most 
remarkable Buildings. With 850 Ilustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


FERRIER’S (T. P.) Caravan J ourneys in Persia, Affghanistan, 
Turkistan, and Beloochistan, with Descriptions of Meshed, Herat, Balk, 
and Candahar, and Sketches of the Nomade Tribes of Central Asia. 
Map. 8vo. 21s, 

FEUERBAOH'S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans. 
lated from the German by Lady Durr Gorvon. 8vo. 12s. 


FISHER’S (Ruy. Gxoren) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 
Schools. Third Edition, 18mo. 3s, 


First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools, 
Third Edition. 18mo. 3s, 

FISHLAKE’S (Ray. J. R.) Translation of Buttman’s Lexilogus; A 
Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of numerous Greek 
Words and Passages, intended principally for Homer and Hesiod. With 
Explanatory Notes and Copious Indexes. Thirg Lidition. 8vo. 14s. 

Translation of Buttman’s Catalogue of Trregular 


Greek Verbs; with all the Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, 


and Usage. With Explanatory Notes, and accompanied by an Index. 
Second Ldition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FLOWER GARDEN (Tan), An Essay reprinted from the 


“Quarterly Review.” Feap. 8vo. 1s, 


FORD'S (Rrowarv) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragon, Navarre, &c, Third Lidition. 
2Vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 

Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo, 6s, 


FORSYTH’S (Wru1am) Hortensius, or the Advocate : an Historical 
Essay on the Office and Duties of an Advocate. Post 8vo. 12s, 


History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the 


Letters and Journals of Sir Hupson Lowe, Portrait and Maps. 3 Vols, 
VO. 45s, 














FORTUNE'S (Roser) Narrative of Two Visits to China, between 


the years 1843-52, with full Descriptions of the Culture of the Tea 
Plant, Third Edition. Woodeuts, 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 18s, 
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FRANCE (History or). From the Conquest by the Gauls to the 


Death of Louis Philippe. By Mrs.MarKnam, 40th Thousand, Wood- 
cuts. 12mo, 63. 


FRENCH (Tux) in Algiers;'The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Durr Gornon. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. _ 

GALTON’S (Franots) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 


Contrivances available in Wild Countries, Second Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL (Tux) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 8yvo. 
GERMANY (Hisrory or). From the Invasion by Marius, to the 


present time. On the plan of Mrs. Marxknam. 6th Thousand. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 6s. 


GIBBON’S (Epwarp) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. A 
New Hudition. Preceded by his Autobiography. Edited with Notes 
by Dr. Wa. SmirH. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 


The Student’s Gibbon; Being an Epitome of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, incorporating the Results of 
Recent Commentators. By Wicuram Smra, LL.D.  Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 


GIFFARD’S (Epwarp) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. 2 Vols. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


GISBORNE'S (Tuomas) Essays on Agriculture. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 


GLADSTONE’S (W. E.) Prayers arranged from the Liturgy for 
Family Use. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


History of the Roman State. Translated from the ° 


Italian of Luret Canto Farint. 4 Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. 


GOLDSMITH’S (Onrver) Works. A New Edition. Printed from 
the last editions revised by the Author. Edited by Perer Cunnine- 
HAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 30s. (Murray’s British Classics.) 


GLEIG’S (Rev. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing. 
ton and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Story of the Battle of Waterloo, Compiled from Public 
and Authentic Sources. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Narrative of Sir Robert Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan, 
with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


——— Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8yo. 5s. 


Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 
8vo. 5s. 


GOOCH (Roszrz, M.D.), On the most Important Diseases peculiar to 
Women. Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


GORDON’S (Sir Azex. Durr) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 


from the War of Liberation. From the German. Post 8vo. 6s. 


(Lavy Durr) Amber-Witch: the most interesting 
Trial for Witchcraft ever known. \ From the German. Post 8vo. Qs. 6d. 


French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 
Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. From the French. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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GORDON (Lavy Durr) Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. 


From the German. 8vo. 12s. 


GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. An Attempt to render the 
Chief Events of the Life of Our Saviour intelligible and profitable. 
Second Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


GRANT'S (Asauzt) Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes ; containing 
Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, andCeremcries ¢ 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, and Mesopotamia ; 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Edition. Feap.8vo, 6s. 


GRENVILLE (Taz) LETTERS AND DIARIES ; being the Public 
and Private Correspondence of George Grenville, his Friends and Con- 
temporaries, during, a period of 30 years.—Including his Drary or 
Poxirican Events while First Lord’ of the Treasury. Edited, with 
Notes, by W. J. Suira. 4 Vols. Svo. 16s. each. 


GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthie, 
Hcdige — or Lonpon. Eighth Edition, revised by Rey. J. Epwanrbs. 
0. 35. 


——— Aceidence for Schools. Abridged from Matthiee. 
By the Bisuor or Lonpon. Fourth Edition, revised by Rev. J. Epwanps. 
12mo. 2s. 


GREY’S (Sir Gzorez) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 
Traditional History of the New Zealand Race. Woodeuts, Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GROTE’S. (Goren) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation cotemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Mapsand Index. 12vols. 8yo. 16s.each. The Work may 
be had. as: follows :— 

Vors. I.—II.—Legendary Greece. Grecian. History to the Reign of 
Peisistratus at Athens. 

Vors. IIT._IV.—History of Early Athens, and the Legislation of Solon. 
Grecian Colonies. View of the Contemporary Nations. surrounding 
Greece. Grecian History down to the first Persian Invasion, and the 
Battle of Marathon. 

Vous. V— VI.—Persian War and Invasion of Greece by Xerxes. Period 
between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars. Peloponnesian 
War down to the Expedition of the Athenians against Syracuse. 

Vous. VII.—VIII.—The Peace of Nikias down to the Battle of Knidus. 
Socrates and the Sophists. 

Vous, [X.—XI.—From the Restoration of the Democracy at Athens down 
to the Death of Philip of Macedon (B.c. 403—359), 

Vou. XII.—The end of the Reign of Alexander the Great. Review of 
Plato and Aristotle. 


GROSVENOR'S (Lorp Roser) Leaves from my Journal during 
the Summer of 1851. Second Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


GURWOOD'S (Con) Despatches of the Duke of Wellington during 
his varions Campaigns. Compiled from Official and Authentic Doeu- 
ments. New, enlarged, and.complete Edition. Svols. Svo. 21s. each. 


Selections. from the Wellington Despatches, 





and General Orders. New Edition. Svo. 18s. 


——_-_——-— Speeches im Parlisment of the Duke of 


Wellington. 2 Vols, S8vo. 42s. 


_ GUSTAVUS VASA (History of), King of Sweden. With Extracts 


from his Correspondence. Portrait. Syo. 10s. 6d, 


HALLAW'S (Henry) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh Edition. 8 Vols. Syo. 30s. 
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HALLAM’S (Heyry) History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Tenth Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 30s, 


Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Literary Essays and Characters. Selected from the 
last work. Fcap.8yvo. 2s. 
Historical Works. Popular Edition. 10 Vols. Post 
Svo. 6s. each. 
HAMILTON’S (Jamzs) Wanderings in Northern Africa, Benghazi, 
Cyrene, the Oasis of Siwah, &c. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 
(Waiter) Hindostan, Geographically, Statistically, 
and Historically. Map. 2 Vols. 4to. 94s. 6d. 
(W. J.) Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and 
Armenia; with some Account of the Antiquities and Geology of those 
Countries. Plates. 2 Vols. S8vo. 38s. 
HAMPDEN’S (BisHor) Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of 


Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Revelation 
from its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature. Svo. 9s. 6d. 


HARCOURT’S (Epwarp Vernon) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
HART'S ARMY LIST. (Published Quarterly and Annually.) 8yo. 


HAY’S (J. H. Drummonp) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 


savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK; or, Conversations in 
English, German, French, and Italian. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
NORTH GERMANY—Ho.tanyp, Buterum, and 
the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
— SOUTH GERMANY—Bavyaria, Austria, Salzberg, 


the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, and the Danube, from Ulm 
4 to the Black Sea. Map. Post Svo. 9s. 


SWITZERLAND—the Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PAINTING—the German, Dutch, Spanish, and 
French Schools. From the German of Kucirer. Edited by Sir 
Epmunp Heap. Woodeuts. 2 Vols. Post8yo. 24s. 


———_——— FRANCE—Normandy, Brittany, the French 


Alps, the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphiné, Provence, 
and the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 


SPAIN—Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 


Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 
PORTUGAL, LISBON, &. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


NORTH ITALY—Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 
Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. 


CENTRAL ITALY—Sovurm Tuscany and the 


Papau States, Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 


ROME—AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. Post 








8vo. 7s. 
SOUTH ITALY—Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Vesuvius, &c, Map. Post8vo. 10s. 
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HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING—the Italian Schools, From the Ger- 
man of Kucirr. Edited by Sir Cuarues EASTLAKE. Woodents. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY. Being a 
Dictionary of Italian Painters, Edited by RaupH Woryum. With 
a Chart. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


———-—— GREECE—the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 
and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. 

——— TURKEY—Matra, Asta Miyor, Constantrnopiz, 

Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post 8yo. 10s. 
EGYPT—Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 

the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &e. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 
DENMARK—Norway and Swepey. Maps. Post 





8yo. 12s. 


RUSSIA—Tuz Barrio any Finzanp. Maps. Post 


8vo. 12s. 


DEVON*AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 
~ WILTS, DORSET,“AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 
6s. 








8yvo. 


LONDON, Past anp Present. Being an Alpha- 
betical Account of all the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works 
of Art, Places, and Streets connected with Interesting and Historical 
Associations. Post Svo. 16s. 


MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objects 
of interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5s. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Circle of 
30 Miles round St. Paul’s. Maps. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 

BRITISH MUSEUM; ig Anriqurtrus anp Scutp- 
TURE. New Edition. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. . 

PICTURE GALLERIES in anp near Lonvon. 
With Critical Notices. Post 8vo. 10s. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY—its Art, Architecture, 


and Associations, Woodcuts. 16mo. 1s. 


PARIS. Post 8vo. 
~ INDIA. Post 8vo. 


—— CHRONOLOGY & HISTORY, Alphabetically ar- 


ranged. 8yo. In Preparation. 


——_———— (OFFICIAL). Giving an Historical Account of the 


Duties attached to the various*Civil and Ecclesiastical Departments of 
the Government. Post 8vo. 6s. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from English 
Authors, A New Edition, with an Index. Feap. 8yo. 5s. 
————~ ARCHITECTURE. | Being a Concise and Popular 


Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries 
By Jamus Frrausson. With 850 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, With Plates. 
Post 8vo. In Preparation. 


OF THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND 








Renaissance, By M. Jules Labarte. With 200 Illustrations, S8vo. 18s. , 
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HEAD’S (Srr Franots) Rough Notes of some Rapid Journeys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Descriptive Hssays : contributed to the Quarterly 
Review.” 2 Vols. Post 8yo. 


Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Oup May. 
Sixth Edition. 16mo. 5s. 


Emigrant. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo.. 2s. 6d. 


Stokers and Pokers, or the London and North-Western 
Railway, Post 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


Defenceless State of Great Britain. Contents—1. Mili- 
tary Warfare. 2. Naval Warfare. 3. The Invasion of England. 4. The 
Capture of London by a French Army. 5, The Treatment of Women 
in War, 6. How to Defend Great Britain. Post 8vo, 12s, 


Sketches of Paris, or Faggot of French. Sticks. 
New Edition, 2Vols. Post8yo. 12s. 


Fortnight in Ireland. Second Edition. Map. 8yvo0. 12s. 


————— (Sir Grorez) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada, 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 


Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, including the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. Third Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s, 

(Sir Epuunp) Handbook of Painting—the German, 
Dutch, Spanish, and French Schools, Partly from the German of 
Kueter. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Sve. 24s, 

Shall and Will; or, Two Chapters on Future Auxiliary 
Verbs. Feap.Svo, 


(Brsor) Parish Sermons; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 
or the Epistle, for every Snnday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivals, 
Sixth Edition, 2 Vols. Post 8yo. 16s. 


Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 


Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Church 
Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition. 16mo, 2s. 


Poetical Works. Fifth Edition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 
Ts, 6d. 

Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, From 
Calcutta to Bombay, with a Journey to Madras and the Southern Pro- 
vinces, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 


HEIRESS (Tux) in Her Minority; or, The Progress of Character. 


By the Author of “Brrrua’s Journau.” 2 Vols. 12mo, 


i 
HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Translated from the 
Text of GA1srorpD, and Edited with Notes, illustrating the History and 
Geography of Herodotus, from the most recent sources of information. 
By Rev. G. RAwiinson, Cotonzn RAW Lingon, and Siz J. G, WILKINSON. 
4 Vols. 8vo. In Preparation. 


HERSCHEL’S (Sir J. W. F.) Manual of Scientific Enquiry, for the 
Use of Travellers. By various Writers, Second Edition. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
G 
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HERVEY’S (Lorp) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Notes, 
by Right Hon. J. W. Croker. Second and Cheaper Edition. Portrait. 
2 Vols. 8yo. 21s. 


HICKMAN’S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 
Courts Martial. Syo. 10s. 6d. 


HILL (Frepzric) On Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. 
8yo. 12s. 


HILLARD’S (G. 8.) Six Months in Italy. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE vunper tHEr Hovsz 


or LANCASTER. With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 
Second Edition. 8yo. 15s. 


HOLLAND’S (Rev. W. B.) Psalms and Hymns, selected and 
adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church. Third Edition. 24mo. 
1s, 3d. 


HOLLWAY’S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 
HONEY BEE (Tur). An Essay. Reprinted from the “ Quar- 


terly Review.’ Fcap.8vo. 1s. 


HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. Complete in 76 Parts. 
Post 8vo, 2s. 6d, each, or bound in 37 Volumes, cloth. 


CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Greorcs Borrow. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bisnop Heser. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Carrams Irnpy and MAnauzs. 
THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Joun Drinkwater. 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Drausmmonp Hay, 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lapy. 

THE AMBER-WITCH. By Lapy Durr Gorpon. 

OLIVER CROMWELL & JOHN BUNYAN. By Rosert Sourury. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. Mrrepira. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Joun Barrow, 
FATHER RIPA’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA. 

A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M.G. Lewis. 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sim Jown Matcorm. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Lavy Durr Gorpon. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasnincron Irvine. 

VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Cuartes Darwin. 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE OF CONDE. By Lorp Manon. 
GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By Groraz Borrow. 

THE MARQUESAS. By Hermann MELVILLE. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By a Lady. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rav. J. Apzorr. 

SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Rey. G. BR. Gunia. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lapy. 

HIGHLAND SPORTS. By Cuantzs Sr. Joun. 

JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By Sim F. B. Heap, 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Ricwarp Forp. 

SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS, By Lorp ELLEsMEerr. 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sir A. Gorpon, 
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Home anp Conontan Lisrary—continued. 


ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Hermann MeEtvitie, 
STORY OF BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Rey. G.R. Guerre 

A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W.H. Epwarps, 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS, By Capr. Minmay. 

MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rey. C. Actanp. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rev. G. R. Guna. 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. Ruxton. 

PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lorp Carnanyor. 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. R. Guria. 

BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. By H. W. HAyearru. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY STEFFENS. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Wasuineron Igvine. 

SHORT LIVES OF THE POETS. By Tuomas CAMPBELL. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lorp Manon, 

LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By Sm F. B. Heav. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. By Baye Sr. Joun. 
A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. By a Lapy. 

LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. By Rev. G. R. Guzic. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. By his Son. 

LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Wasnineron Irvine. 


HOOK’S (Ruy. Dr.) Church Dictionary. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


Discourses on the Religious Controversies of the Day. 
8yo. Qs. 

— (Turopors) Life. An Essay. Reprinted from the “Quarterly _ 
Review.” Feap.8vo. 1s. 

HOOKER’S (Dr.J. D.) Himalayan Journals; or, Notes ofan Oriental 


Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
Mountains, &c. Second Edition, Woodeuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


HOOPER’S (Linvr.) Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski; 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. Plates 8vo. 14s. 


HORACE (Works of). Edited by Duan Mitman, New Hdition. 
With 300 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 21s. 
—_—— (Life of). By Dnan Muuman. New Edition. Woodcuts, 


and coloured Borders. 8vo. 9s. 


HORNER’S (Francois) Memoirs and Letters. By his Brorumr. 
Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


’ HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. Second Edition. Feap. 8yvo. 


5s. 


HOUSTOUN’S (Mrs.) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 21s. 


HUTCHINSON (Cotonzt) on Dog-Breaking; the most expe- 
ditious, certain, and easy Method, whether great Excellence or only 
Mediocrity be required. Third dition. Revised and enlarged. Woodcuts, 
Post 8vo. 9s, 

INKERSLEY’S (Txos.) Gothic Architecture in France; Being an 
Inquiry into the Chronological Succession of the Romanesque and 
Pointed Styles; with Notices of some of the principal Buildings, and 
an Index, 8vo, 12s. 

c2 
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IRBY AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land, including a Journey round the Dead Sea, and through 
the Country east of the Jordan. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JAMES’ (Ruy. Tuomas) Fables of Alsop. A New Version, chiefly 
from the Original Greek. With 100 Original Designs, by Joun 
TENNIEL, Twenty-first Edition. Post 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described from the Accounts 
of Recent Dutch Travellers, New Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


JARDINE’S (Davin) Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. Post 8vo. 


JERVIS’S (Capz.) Manual of Operations in the Field, for the Use of 
Officers. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

JESSE'S (Epwarp) Visits to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of 
Windsor and Eton. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. With Recol- 
lections of Natural History. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 6s. 


Gleanings in Natural History. With Anecdotes of the 
Sagacity and Instinct of Animals. Highth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samvuun) Life: By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sir W.Scorr. Edited by 
the Right Hon. Joun Witson Croxer. Third Edition. 1 Vol. 
Portraits. Royal 8yo. 15s. 


Lives of the most eminent English 
Poets. A New Edition. Edited and annotated. By Perer CUNNINGHAM. 
3 vols. 8vo. 22s.6d. (Murray’s British Classics.) 


JOHNSTON’S (Wu.) England as it is: Social, Political, and 
Industrial, in the Middle of the 19th Century. 2 Vols. Post av 18s. 


JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 9s, 6d. : 
JOWET’S (Rev. B.) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 


Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, With Notes and Dissertations. 
Second Edition. 8yo. 


KEN’S (Bisuor) Life. By A Layman. Second Edition. Portrait. 
2Vols. 8vo. 18s. 


——— Exposition of the Apostles’ Oreed. Extracted from hi 
“Practice of Divine Love.” New Edition. Feap, 1s. 6d. 





——— Approach to the Holy Altar. Extracted from his “ Manual 
of Prayer” and “Practice of Divine Love.” New Edition. Feap. Syo. 
1s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD YVirn’s Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


First Latin Book; or, the Accidence, 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s, 


KNIGHT’S (Cuaruns) Knowledge is Power: a View of the 
Productive forces of Modern Society, and the results of Labour, Capital, 
and Skill, Woodecuts. Feap.8yvo, 7s. 6d. 


Once upona Time. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 10 
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KNIGHT'S Old Printer and Modern Press. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
KOCH’S (Prorussor) Crimea and Odessa; their Climate and Res 


sources, described from personal knowledge. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

KUGLER’S (Dr. Franz) Handbook to the History of Painting 
(the Italian Schools). Translated from the German. Edited, with 
Notes, by Str CHARLES EASTLAKE. Third Edition. With Woodcuts 
from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8yo. - 30s. ‘ 

(the German, Dutch, Spanish, 
and French Schools). Partly Translated from the German. Edited, 
with Notes, by Sir Epmunp HEAD, Bart. With Woodcuts from the Old 
Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8yo. 24s, 

LABARTE’S (M. Junus) Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. With 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

LABORDE’S (Lzon Dz) Journey through Arabia Petreea, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petreea,—the Edom of the Prophecies. 
Second Edition. With Plates. Svo. 18s. 

LAMBERT’S (Miss) Church Needlework. With Practical Remarks 


on its Preparation and Arrangement. Plates. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
— Knitting Book. Woodcuts. Two Parts. 16mo. 38s. 
Crochet Sampler. Woodcuts. Two Parts. 16mo. 4s. 
Hints on Decorative Needlework. 16mo. Is. 6d. 
LANE'S (E. W.) Arabian Nights. Translated, with Explanatory 
Notes. With Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 21s. 
LATIN GRAMMAR (Kine Epwarp tae Viru’s.) For the Use 
of Schools. Zenth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
——— First Book (Kine Epwarp VI.); or, ‘the Accidence, 


Syntax, and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 


LAYARD’S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Siath dition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols, 
8vo. 36s. 








Nineveh and Babylon; being the Result 
of a Second Expedition to Assyria. Fourteenth Thousand. Plates. 
Svo. 21s. Or Fine Paper, 2 Vols. S8yo. 30s. 


———— Popular Account of Nineveh. 15th Hdition. With 
Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Monuments of Nineveh. First and Second Series. 
Illustrated by One Hundred and Seventy Engravings, 2 Vols. Imperial 
Folio, 107. 10s. each. 


LEAKBE’S (Cou W. Martin) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 
on its Antiquities; to which is added, the Demi of Attica. Second 
Edition. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Travels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 


Greece at the End of Twenty-three Years’ Protection. 
8yo. 6d. 


Peloponnesiaca: A Supplement to Travels in the Morea, 
8yo. 15s. 
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LEAKE’S (Cor. W. Martin) Thoughts on the Degradation of 


Science in England. 8vo 3s. 6d. 


LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a 
Lavy. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. : 


Madras; or, First Impressions of Life and 
Manners in India. By aLapy. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Sierra Leone, written to Friends at Home. 
By aLapy. Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post 8yvo. 6s. 


‘Head Quarters; or, The Realities of the War 
in the Crimea, By an Orricer or THE Starr. Portrait of Lord 
Raglan and Plans. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

LEWIS’ (G. Cornzwaut) Essay on the Government of Dependencies. 
8vo, 12s. 


———— Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 


some of the adjoining Counties. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


(Lapy Tuerusa) Friends and Contemporaries of the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. 
With an Introduction, containing a Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures, 
and an Account of the Origin of the Collection. Portraits. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 42s, 


——— (M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 
West Indies. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LEXINGTON (Tur) PAPERS; or, Some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Extracted from 
Official and Private Correspondence, 1694-1698. Edited by Hon. H. 
Manners Surton. 8yo. 14s. 


LIDDELL’S (Duan) History of Rome. From the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s. Also a School 
Edition, 12mo, 

LINDSAY’S (Lory) Lives of the Lindsays; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. To which are added, Extracts 
from the Official Correspondence of Alexander, sixth Earl of Balearres, 
during the Maroon War; together with Personal Narratives, by his 
Brothers, the Hon. Robert, Colin, James, John, and Hugh Lindsay; 
and by his Sister, Lady Anne Barnard. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Report of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawfurd and 
Balcarres, to the Original Dukedom of Montrose, created in 1488. 
Folio. 15s. 


(Rev. Huyry) Practical Lectures on the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament. 2 Vols. 16mo. 10s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lapy 
Caticorr. Highteenth Edition. Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LIVONIAN TALES.—The Disponent—The Wolves.—The Jewess. 
By the Author of “ Letters from the Baltic.” Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LOCKHART'’S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 
Romantic. Translated, with Notes. New Edition, with Portrait, 
Illuminated Titles, Borders, &c, 4to, 42s. Or, Popular Bdition, Post 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


—————— Life of Robert Burns. Fifth Hdition. Reap. 8vo. 33. 
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LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Ladies’ Gardener; or, Instructions in Gardening. 
With Directions for Every Month in the Year, and a Calendar of 
Operations. Highth Ldition. Woodeuts, Fecap. 8yo. 5s. 


Modern Botany for Ladies; or, a Popular Introduction 
to the Natural System of Plants. Second Edition. Woodcuts.. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

LOWE’S (Sir Hunson) Letters and Journals, during the Captivity 
of Napoleon at St. Helena, By Wituiam Forsyrs. Portrait. 3 Vols. 
8vo, 45s. 


LYELL’S (Sir Caaruns) Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. Ninth Hdition. Woodcuts. S8vo, 18s. 


Manual of Elementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes 
of the Barth and its Inhabitants illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 
Lifth Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 
Travels in North America, 1841-2; with Observations on 
the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. Second Hdition. Plates. 
2Vols. Post8vo. 12s, 

Second Visit to the United States of North America, 
1845-6. Third Edition. 2 Vols, Post 8vo. 12s. 








_—. 





MAHON’S (Lorn) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 


to the Peace of Versailles, 1713—83. Fourth Edition. 7 Vols. 8vo. 93s. 
———— Popular Hdition. 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 42s. 

“ Worty-Five ;” a Narrative of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land. Post 8yo. 3s. 

History of the War of the Succession in Spain. Second 
Edition. Map. 8vo. 15s, 

Spain under Charles the Second; or, Extracts from the 
Correspondence of the Hon, ALEXANDER STAnHopn, British Minister at 
Madrid from 1690 to 1700. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Life of Louis Prince of Condé, surnamed the Great. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 


Life of Belisarius. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Historical and Critical Essays. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Story of Joan of Arc. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


M°CULLOCH'S (J. R.) Collected Edition of Rrcarpo’s Political 
Works. With Notesand Memoir. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


MALCOLM’S (Sir Joun) Sketches of Persia. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

MANTELL’S (Giron A.) Thoughts on Animaleules; or, the 
Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. Second Mdition. Plates. 
16mo. 6s. 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
Officers and Travellers in general. By various Writers. Edited by Sir 
J. Herscuer, Bart. Second Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Pub- 
lished by order of the Lords of the Admiralty.) 


MARKHAM’S (Mrs.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria’s 
Reign. 88th Ldition, Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 

_____—. History of France. From the Conquest by the Gauls, 
to the Death of Louis Philippe. 48th Edition. Woodeuts. 12mo. 6s. 
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MARKHAM’ History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius, 
to the present time. 6th Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


History of Greece, With Chapters on the Literature, 
Art, and Domestic Manners of the Greeks. By Dr. Wm. Smrru. 
Seventh Ldition. Woodeuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. (Questions .on the same. 
12mo.) 








History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Empire. By Dean Lrppexz. Woodeuts. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 





Sermons for Children. Second Edition. Feap.8vo. 3s. 


MARKLAND’S (J. H.) Remarks on English Churches, and Sepul- 
chral Memorials. Mowrth Edition. Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Reverence due to Holy Places. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s, 

MARRYAT’S (Joszpn) History of Fottery and Porcelain, in the 
15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. With a Description of the Manu- 


facture, a Glossary, anda List of Monograms. Second Edition. Revised. 
With additional Chapters and Coloured Plates and Woodeuts. Svo. 


MATTHIA’S (Aveusrus) Greek Grammar for Schools. Abridged 
from the Larger Grammar. By Blomfield. 8th Edition. Revised by 
Epwarps. 12mo. 3s. 


Greek Accidence for Schools. Abridged by 


Buromrimp. Mourth Ddition, revised by EDwArps. 12mo. 2s. 


MAUREL’S (Junus) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 
of the Duke of Wellington. Second Edition. Feap. 8yo. 1s. 6d. 


MAWHE’S (H. L.) Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 


Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and 
descending the great River Maranon. Svo, 12s. 


MAXIMS AND HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 


Fishing. By Ricuarp Prnn. New Idition. Woodeuts. 12mo. is. 
MAYO’S (Dr.) Pathology of the Human Mind. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


MELVILLE’S (Hurmann) Typee and Omoo; or, Adventures 
amongst the Marquesas and South Seas. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 


MENDELSSOHN’S (Fuurx Barruonpy) Life. By Juzzs Bunepror, 
8yo. 2s, 6d 


MERRIFIELD (Mrs.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 
Mosaic, and Glass; Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of Colours 
and Artificial Gems, described in several old Manuscripts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
30s. 

MEREDITH'S (Mrs. Cuaruzs) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales, during a Residence from 1839 to 1844, Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Tasmania, during a Residence of Nine Years. With 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


MILLS (Artuur) On Colonial Constitutions. An Outline of the 
History of British Dependencies. Map. 8vo. 14s, 

MITCHELL'S (Tuomas) Plays of Aristophanes. With English 
Notes. 8yvo.—1. CLOUDS, 10s.—2. WASPS, 10s,—3. FROGS, 15s. 


MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families, 
New Edition. Woodeuts. Feap. 8yo. 5s. 
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MILMAN’S (Duan) History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire.. 3 Vols. 
Svo. 36s. 
History of Latin Christianity; including that of the 
Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 6 Vols. 8vo. 78s. 
Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered as 
an Evidence of Christianity. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Life and Works of Horace. With 300 Woodcuts. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8yo. 30s. 
Poetical Works. Plates. 3 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s. 
Fall of Jerusalem. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
(Carr, E. A.) Wayside Cross; or, the Raid of Gomez. 
A Tale of the Carlist War. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Author 
of “Sunlight through the Mist.”” Woodeuts. 16mo. 4s. 
MOLTKE’S (Baron) Russian Campaigns on the Danube and the 
Passage of the Balkan, 1828—9. Plans. Svo. 14s. 
MOORE'S (Tomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 
6 Vols. Feap.8vo. 18s.; or, One Volume, Royal 8vo. 12s, 
MOZLEY’S (Ruy. J. B.) Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of 
Predestination. Svo. 14s. 
——_— Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration..8vo. 8s. 6d. 
MUCK MANUAL (The) for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 


on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manures. 
FREDERICK FALKNER. Second Ldition. Feap.8vo. 5s. 


MUNDY’S (Carr. Ropney) Events in Borneo, including the Occu- 
pation of Labuan and Visit to the Celebes. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32s. 

MUNRO’S (Gunzrat Srr Tomas) Life and Letters. By the Rev. 
G. R. Guia. Post 8vo. 6s. 

MURCHISON’S (Sir Ropzricx) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, &c. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. 81. 8s. 

Siluria ; or, a Historv of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. With Map and Plates. S8vo. 30s. 
MURRAY’S (Carr. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 

Philip Durham. 8yo. 5s. 6d. 

MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Published occasionally ; 

varying in size and price, and suited for all classes of Readers. 
[Lhe following are published :] 


Weiineton. By Lory Ertresmers. 6d.| Manon’s Joan or Arc. ls. 
Nimropon rue Cuasz, ls. Heav’s Emigrant. 2s. 6d. 





Essays rrom “Tue Times.” 2 Vols. 8s. | Nimrop on tux Roap. Is. 
Music anp Dress. ls. Wivxrnson’s Ancient Beyprrans. 128. 
Layary’s Porusar Accountor Ninzygn.| Croker on THe GuILLOTINE. ls. 

5s. Ho.uway’s Norway. 2s, 
Miiman’s Fan or JERuSALEM. 1s. Maore.’s Weiiineton. 1s. 6d. 
Manon’s “Forry-Five.” 3s. Camrsxuy’s Lire or Bacon. 2s. 
Lire or THrovorr Hook. 1s. Tur Frowrr GARDEN. ls. 
Dexps or Navan Dagine. 2 Vols. 58. Locxuarrt’s SpanisH BALLADS. 28. 6d. 
Tur Honey Bre. Is. Lucas on History. 6d. 
James’ Msor’s Pasuus. 2s, 6d. BEAUTIES of Byron. 33. 
Nimrop on tue Turr. Is. 6d. Tayxror’s Nores rrom Lire, 2s, 
OureHant’s Nerauy. 2s. 6d. Resnctep Appressxs. ls. 
Art or Dining. 1s, 6d. Penny’s Hinrs on ANGLING. 1s, 


Harrvam’s Lirerary Essays. 28. 


MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays, by a Lady. Reprinted from 
the“ Quarterly Review.’ Feap.8vo. 1s. 





Se 
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NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). (Published by Order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
NAPIER’S (Sir Wm.) English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 
War. With Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles Napier; 


chiefly derived from his Journals, Letters, and Familiar Correspon- 
dence, Portraits. Vols. 1 and2. Post 8yo. 


NAVY LIST (The Royal). (Published Quarterly, by Authority.) 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 
NEWBOLD’S (Liuvz.) Straits of Malacca, Penang, and Singapore. 
2 Vols, Svo. 26s. 
NEWDEGATE’S (C. N.) Customs’ Tariffs of all Nations; collected 
and arranged up to the year 1855. 4to. 30s. 
NICHOLLS’ (Siz Guorex) History of the English Poor Law: in 
connection with the Condition of the People. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s, 
History of the Scotch Poor Law. 8vo. 
History of the Irish Poor Law. 8vo. 


NICOLAS’ (Sir Harris) Historic Peerage of England. Being a 
New Edition of the ‘Synopsis of the Peerage.’ Revised, Corrected, and 
Continned to the Present Time. By Winitiam Courraorg, Somerset 
Herald. 8vo. 


NIMROD On the Chace—The Turf—and The Road. Reprinted 
from the “Quarterly Review.” Weoodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 383. 6d. 


NORTON’S (Hoy. Caroninz) Letters from Sierra Leone, to Friends 
at Home. ByaLapy. Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post 8vyo. 6s. 


O'CONNOR'S (R.) Field Sports of France; or, Hunting, Shooting, 
and Fishing on the Continent. Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


OLIPHANT’S (Laurence) Journey to Katmandu, with Visit to 
the Camp of the Nepaulese Ambassador, Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
OXENHAMWM’S (Ray. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 


for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Second Edition, 12mo, 4s, 


PAGET'S (Joun) Hungary and Transylvania, With Remarks on 
their Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8yo. 18s. 

PARISH’S (Sir Woopsinz) Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of the 


Rio de la Plata. Their First Discovery and Conquest, Present State, 
Trade, Debt, &c. Second Edition. Map and Woodeuts. 8yvo. 15s. 


PARKYNS’ (Mansrizxp) Personal Narrative of Three Years’ Resi- 
dence and Adveutures in Abyssinia. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s, 

PATTISON’S (Ruv. Marx) Lives of the Scaligers. Father and 
Son. 8yo. 

PEEL'S (Sir Rost.) MEMOIRS. Left in MSS. Edited by 
Baru Stannory and the Right Hon. Epwarp CarpweLn. 2 yols. 
Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. each. 

PEILE’S (Ruy. Dr.) Agamemnon and Choephore of Alschylus. 
A New Edition of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and 


Philological, for the Use of Students. Second Edition. 2 Vols. S8vo. 
9s. each, 


PENN’S (Rromanpv) Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and the 


Miseries of Fishing. To which is added, Maxims and Hints for a 
Chess-player. New Zdition, Woodeuts. Feap.8yo. 1s. 
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PENN’S (Granvitix) Bioscope; or, Dial of Life Explained. To 
which is added, a Translation of St. Paulinus’ Epistle to Celantia, on 
the Rule of Christian Life; and an Elementary View of General Chro- 
nology. Second Ldition. With Dial Plate. 12mo, 12s, 

PENROSE'’S (Rev. Joun) Lives of Vice-Admiral Sir C. V. Penrose, 


and Captain James Trevenen. Portraits. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


____——— Faith and Practice; an Exposition of the Principles 
and Duties of Natural and Revealed Religion, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
(F. ©.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 
Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient 
Buildings at Athens, from a Survey. With 40 Plates. Folio. 5. 5s. 
(Published under the direction of the Dilettanti Society.) 
PERRY’S (Sir Exsxinz) Bird’s-Eye View of India. With Extracts 


from a Journal kept in the Provinces, Nepaul, &c, Fceap, 8vo. 5s. 


PHILLIPS’ (Joun) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D. (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Geology of Yorkshire, The Yorkshire Coast, and the 
Pc ry ala al District. Plates 4to. Part I., 31s, 6d.—Part II., 
52s. 6d. 
_________ The Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 


With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. Second Edition, with 86 Plates. 8vo. 15s. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST ; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculeated by aid of the Toys 
and Sports of Youth, Lighth Ldition. Revised and enlarged. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 


PHILPOT’S (Bisnor) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his ‘‘ Book of the Roman Catholic Church;” with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Ldition. 8yo. 16s. 

PHIPPS’ (Hon. Epmunp) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 


POOLE'S (R.8.) Hore Egyptiace ; or, the Chronology of Ancient 
Egypt, discovered from Astronomical and Hieroglyphic Records upon 
its Monuments. Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


POPE'S (Atzxanpur) WORKS. An entirely New Edition. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Jonn Witson Croker, assisted by Puter CUNNING- 
HAM, F.8.A. 8vo. In the Press. 


PORTER'S (Rev.J. L.) Five Years in Damascus. With Travels to 
Palmyra, Lebanon, aud other Scripture Sites. Map and Woodcuts. 
2vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

(Mrs. G. R.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 
Private Instruction. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
PRAYER-BOOK (Tux), Illuminated with 1000 Mlustrations of Bor- 


ders, Initials, Vignettes, &e. Medium 8vo. Cloth, 21s,; Calf, 31s. 6d. 
Morocco, 42s, 


PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE HAST. An Historical Sum- 
mary, continued to the Present Time. With Map by Arrowsmiru. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 63. 6d. 


PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations; for Old and Young. 
By Orro Specter. A New Hdition. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW (Tur). 8vo. 6s. 
RANKE’S (Lxoporp) Political and Heclesiastical History of the 


Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mus. Austin. Third Edition, 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 


RAWLINSON’S (Rev. Guoraz) Herodotus. A New English 


Version. Translated from the Text of Gaisrorp, and Edited with 
Notes, illustrating the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the 
most recent sources of information, embodying the chief Results, 
Historical and Ethnographical, which have been arrived at in the pro- 
gress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. Assisted by CoLoNEL 
Rawuinson and Sir J. G@. Wivxinson. 4 Vols. 8vo. Jn Preparation. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES (Tux). By James anv Horacz Surru. 
‘With Biographies of the Authors, and additional Notes. New Edition, 
with the Author's latest Corrections, Portraits. Feap. 8vo. 1s., or on 
Fine Paper. With Portrait and Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 

RICARDO’S (Davip) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J.R.M‘Cuttoca. New Edition. 8yo. 16s. 


RIPA’S (Faruer) Memoirs during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the 


Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Translated 
from the Italian. By Forrunaro Pranpi. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ROBERTSON’S (Rav. J.C.) History of the Christian Church, to 

the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, a.p. 590. Syo. | 12s. 
Continuation of the above Work from a.p. 590 to 
A.D. 1123. 8vo. 

ROBINSON’S (Epwp., D.D.) Biblical Researchesin the Holy Land. 
Being a Journalof Travels in 1838, and of Later Researches in 1852. 
With New Maps. 3 Vols. 8vo. 36s. *,* The “ Later Researches ” may 
be had separately. Svo. 15s. 

ROMILLY’S (Six Samuzr) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 
Sons. Zhird Edition, Portrait. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 12s. 

ROSS'S (Srr Jamxs) Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions during the years 1839-43. Plates. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 

RUNDELL'S (Mns.) Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 
of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. New and 
fevised Hdition. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 

RUXTON’S (Gore F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post 8vo. 6s. 

SALE’S (Lavy) Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. Highth 
Edition, Post 8yo. 12s, 


—— (8rr Rozerr) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 
the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. By REV.G.R.GLEIG. Post 8yo.2s.6d. 
SANDWITH’S (Humpury, M.D.) Narrative of the Siege of Kars 


and of the Six Months’ Resistance by the Turkish Garrison under 
General Williams, to the Russian Army. With Remarks on the Present 
State of Turkey. 7th Thousand. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 


SCROPE’S (Wittram) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl ; 
with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Red Deer. Third 
Lidition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 20s. 

Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed; 
with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
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SCROPE’S (G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 
tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


SEYMOUR’S (H. Dany) Travels in the Crimea and along the 
Shores of the Sea of Azoff and the Black Sea, Third Hdition. Map. 
8vo. 12s. 


SHAW’S (Tuos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 
Young Students. Post 8vo. 12s. . 


SHEIL’S (Lavy) Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. Wood- 


cuts. Post Svo. 12s. . 


SIERRA LEONE; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Lavy. Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SMITH’S (Wm., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Second Hdition. With 500 Woodcuts. S8yo. 42s. 


— Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Third Edition. With 200 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dictionary of Greek ‘and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With 500 Woodeuts. 3 Vols. 8yo. 51. 15s. 6d. 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 
—_______—- Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography. 4to. 
[In Preparation. 
New Classical Dictionary for Schools. Compiled from 
the two last works. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 
Smaller Classical Dictionary. Third Edition. With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
New Latin-English Dictionary. Based upon the Works 
of Forcellini and Freund. Medium. 8vo. 21s. 


Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


School History of Greece ; from the Harliest Times to 
the Roman Conquest, with Supplementary Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. Woodeuts. Seventh dition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Questions on the History of Greece. For the Use of 
Schools and Teachers. By Ruy. Cuartes Bickmore. Post 8vo. 
School History of Rome; from the Earliest Times to 
the Establishment of the Empire. By H. G. Lippert, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church, Woodeuts, 12mo. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Edited, with Notes. Portrait and Map. 8 Vols. Svo. 60s. (Murray's 
British Classics.) 

Student’s Gibbon; being an Epitome of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, incorporating the Results of Recent 
Commentators. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 


(Wa. Jas.) Grenville Letters and Diaries, including 
Mr. Grenvinte’s Diary or Poxrrican Evunts, while First Lord of 
the Treasury. Edited, with Notes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 64s. 

(Jamus & Horacn) Rejected Addresses. 237d Hdition. 
Feap. 8yo. 1s., or Fine Paper, With Portrait and Woodeuts, Feap 8vo. 5s. 
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SOMERVILLE’S (Mary) Physical Geography. Third Edition, 
Portrait, 2 Vols. Feap. 8yo. 12s. ee 
———— Connexion of the Physical Sciences.  Highth 
Edition. Plates. Feap.8vo. 10s.6d. 
SOUTHEY’S (Rozert) Book of the Church; with Notes contain- 
ing the Authorities, and an Index. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
Lives of John Bunyan & Oliver Cromwell. Post 8vo. 2s.6d. 


SPECKTER’S (Orro) Puss in Boots, suited to the Tastes of Old 
and Young. A New Edition. With 12 Woodcuts. Square 12mo, 1s. 6d. 


Charmed Roe; or, the Story of the Little Brother 
and Sister. Illustrated. 16mo. 


STANLEY’S (Epwarp, D.D., Bp. of Norwich) Appresses anp 
CuarcEs. With a Memoir of his Life. By His Son. Second Edition. 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 


(Arrnur P.) Commentary on St. Panl’s Epistles to 
the Corinthians, with Notes and Dissertations. Second Edition. 8vo. 


Historical Memoirs of Canterbury. The Landing of 
Augustine—The Murder of Becket—The Black Prince—The Shrine of 
Becket. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Sinai and Palestine, in Connexion with their History. 
Third Edition. Map. 8yvo. 16s. 


ST. JOHN’S (Cuarzzs) Field Notes of a Sportsman and Naturalist 
in Sutherland. Woodeuts, 2 Vols. Post 8yo. 18s. 


Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. 


(Bayin) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


STOTHARD’S (Tuos., R. A.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By Mrs. Bray. With Portrait and 60 Woodeuts. 4to, 21s, 


STREET'S (G, E.) Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy, in the 
Middle Ages. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 
STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. Two Allegories. With Illus- 


trations. Crown 8yo. 6s, 


SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; or, Practical Lessons 
drawn from the Lives of Good Men, intended as a Sunday Book for 
Children. By A Lapy. Second Edition. 16mo. 3s. 6a, 


SUTTON (Hon. H. Mannurs). Some Account of the Courts of 
London and Vienna, at the end of the Seventeenth Century, extracted 
from the Official and Private Correspondence of Robert Sutton (late 
Lord Lexington) while British Minister at Vienna, 1694-98. Syo. 14s. 


SWIFT'S (Jonarnan) Works. New Edition, based upon Sir 


Walter Scott's Edition, entirely revised, 8yo. Jn Preparation. 


SYDENHAM’S (Lorp) Memoirs. With his Administration in 
Canada. By G.Pounur Scrorn, M.P. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 9s.6d, 


— (Jas.) Principles of Surgery. Fourth Edition, revised, 
vo. 14s, 


TALBOT'S (H. Fox) English Etymologies. 8yo, 12s, 
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TAYLOR’S (Hznxy) Notes from Life. Feap 8vo. 2s. 


(J. E.) Fairy Ring. A Collection of Stories for Young 
Persons. From the German. With Illustrations by RicHarp Doyuz. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 


TENNENT'S (Sir J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon. Its Introduction 
and Progress under the Portuguese, Dutch, British, and American Mis- 
sions. With an Historical Sketch of the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
Superstitions. Woodents. 8vo. 14s. 


THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 


so as to save the trouble of turning the Pages backwards and forwards. 
Royal 8yo. 2s. 


TICKNOR’S (Guorcx) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
cisms on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. Second Bdition. 3 Vols. Svo. 24s. 


TOCQUEVILLE'S (M., vz) State of France before the Revolution, 
1789, and on the Causes of that Event. Translated by Hunry RExnve, 
Esq. 8vo. 14s, 


TREMENHEERBE'S (H. S.) Political Experience of the Ancients, 
in its bearing on Modern Times, Fceap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Notes on Public Subjects, made during a 

Tour in the United States and Canada. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Constitution of the United States compared 

with our own. Post 8yo. Qs. 6d. 


TWISS’ (Horace) Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait. Third Edition. 
2 Vols. Post 8yvo. 21s. 


UBICINI’S (M. A.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants—the 
Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, &c. Translated by Lapy Easruorn. 
2Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


VAUGHAN’S (Ruy. Dz.) Sermons preached in Harrow School. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Bae Nine New Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 
VAUX’S (W. 8S. W.) Handbook to the Antiquities in the British 


Museum; being a Description of the Remains of Greek, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and Etruscan Art preserved there. With Woodeuts. New 
Edition. Post 8vo.) 


VENABLES’ (Ruy. R. L.) Domestic Scenes in Russia during a 
Year’s Residence, chiefly in the Interior. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

VOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St. Helena. By Author of “Papprana.” Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


WAAGEN’S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 


Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 
Miniatures, &c. &., in this Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 3 Vols.8vo. 36s. 


WADDINGTON’S (Dan) The Condition and Prospects of the 
Greek Church. New Edition. Feap.8vo. 3s, 6d. 


WAKEFIELD’S (E. J.) Adventures in New Zealand. With 
some Account of the Beginning of the British Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 


WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Young Children. By 
AuntIpa. With Woodeuts. 16mo. 5s. 
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WARD'S (Rosert Prumer) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries and Remains. By the Hon. Epmunp Purpps. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. 8yo. 28s, 

WATT (Jamus) ; Origin and Progress of his Mechanical Inventions. 
Illustrated by his Correspondence with his Friends. Edited with an 
Introductory Memoir, by J.P. MurruHEap, Plates, 8 vols. 8vo., 45s. i 
or Large Paper. 4to. 

WELLESLEY’S (Rev. Dr.) Anthologia Polyglotta; a Selection 
of Versions in various Languages, chiefly from the Greek Anthology. 
8vo, 15s.; or 4to, 42s. 

WELLINGTON’S (Tux Dux or) Character, Actions, and Writings. 
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